


The Parker 75 Soft Tip. 


It's taken for granted by people who arent. 


The Parker 75 Soft Tip is rarely admired 
by its owners. They don’t have the time or 
the inclination 

They tend to be the doers of this world, 
the people who make things happen. They 
know what they think and they don’t mince 
words 

It would not be true to say we made the 
75 Soft Tip spec 
But it’s true that it 
remarkably well 

First off, the 75 Soft Tip | 


lly for such people 


matches their lifestyle 





ooks refined, 


Parker 75 Soft Tip Pens from $12 


even elegant. Its solid sterling silver case, 
with the deeply engraved grid design, 


Its generous dimensions give it the “feel” 
of substance 

But it’s on paper that the 75 Soft Tip Pen 
earns friends, Its firm nylon tip puts down a 
rich, vivid track that is forthright, personal 
and definite. And the ease with which it 
writes promises solid comfort through 
hours of use 

Naturally, this pen is guaranteed. In 


50 to $475. Matching ball pens and pencils 





writing. If it fails to perform due to defects 


free 
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we will repair or replace it 
The Parker 75 Soft Tip Pen in sterling 
silver. For the person destined t 
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this pen? Probably now 
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The new Ford Granada 
Coming Sept.2/ 











..and seven other car lines at your local Ford Dealer... 
cars with innovation and value, built to back a challenge: 
The closer you look, the better we look. — 











Rorek@urrarvere 
Destunceb@ucsecnative 
of space, fuel and money. 





At your Ford Dealer 
Sept.2/ 


The design: 


Ford Granada is designed to help deal 
with such problems as inflated prices, 
increased fuel costs and crowded roads. 
It's about two feet shorter—and half a 
ton lighter—than most standard-size 
cars, for excellent gas mileage. Yet 
Granada is built solid—about the size 
and weight of the Mercedes 280. With 
family-size room and comfort. 

The Granada design makes generous 
use of glass for good visibility. It pro- 
vides ample front and rear headroom, 
and a trunk large enough to hold eight 
assorted pieces of luggage. Door open- 
ings are built wide for easy front and 
rear seat entry. 





SIZE COMPARISON 
<A LYN _ 


STANDARD-SIZE CAR 


197.7” 
GRANADA 


MS» 
195.5” 
MERCEDES 280 


The economics: 
Granada’ trim design helps reduce 
needless weight and excessive fuel 
consumption. 

It comes with gas-saving steel-belted 
radial ply tires that give you excellent 
tread wear. Chassis lubes are scheduled 
just once every 30,000 miles. Granada 
has a solid-state ignition system for less 
scheduled maintenance than former 
systems. 

The basic Granada 200 CID engine 
is economical and easy to maintain. 
Along with the optional 250 CID Six 
(required in Calif.) and V-8's (302 and 
351 CID) it is precisely balanced to re- 
sist vibrations that can cause wear. 





Ford Granada—What You Get 
Granada comes with: A 200 CID Six. (Op- 
tional 250 CID required in Calif.) 3-speed 
manual trans. Front disc brakes. Solid- 
state ignition. Wheel covers. Reclining 
seats. Deep cut-pile carpeting. Buried 
woodtone instrument panel and more 


Granada Ghia models offer even more 


standard, including: A 250 CID Six 
Odense grain vinyl roof. Deluxe wheel 
covers. Convenient map pockets. Quartz 
crystal digital clock. And many more fea- 
tures your Ford Dealer can tell you about. 











The comforts: 


Granada offers a lot of pure driving 
pleasure. Contoured front seats recline 
and adjust in more that 100 positions 
for individual comfort. The instrument 
panel, with its handsome burled wood- 
tone, is recessed to add to front passen- 
ger comfort. 

Controls are within easy reach. The 
plush cut-pile carpeting is molded for 
smoothness and is stain resistant. And 
weatherseal around doors and win- 
dows helps cut wind noise, adding to 
Granadas quiet ride. 


The construction: 


Granada is put together to stay to- 
gether. The entire body structure is 
precisely designed to minimize road 
vibration. Sophisticated machines hold 
body parts in tight alignment as they 
are welded intoa solid unit. Brake discs 
and drums are statically balanced to 
help reduce wear on critical parts. 
And to help protect against rust, 


Granada’s body is covered with 13 lbs. 





Inside Granada Ghia: rich look, spacious feel, full-scale comfort. 


of primer and baked enamel. The elec- 
trostatic painting process used by Ford 


helps give Granada a lustrous, durable 
finish. 










CROSS SECTION OF 
GRANADA DOOR SHOWS 
6 LAYERS OF 
1 RUST PROTECTION 
Anti- 
corrosion 
bonding coat Zincrometal 
2 guards inside 
of door. 
First coat Ma 
of rust 
resistant 
primer. 
3 
Another coat 
of rust 
resistant 
primer. 
4 
Acrylic —* 
enamel coat. 
4 Zinc-rich 
—" 
ae r paint and alu- 
minized wax 

enamel coat. sprayed inside 
6 lower door to 
Another acrylic reduce the 
enamel! Coat. All enamel chance of 


coats bonded on with 
electrostatic force, 


interior rust. 





On September 27 your Ford Dealer 
introduces his new 1975 Fords. Auto- 
mobiles built with a high level of qual- 
ity and value—in every size, from small 


FORD GRANADA 
FORD DIVISION C Sora 2 


economy to spacious luxury. When you 
get ready to check out the '755, visit 
your local Ford Dealer, and look close 
at the cars behind our challenge.. 


The closer you look, 
the better we look. 
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The news of President Ford's pardon of Richard Nixon hit TIME 
staffers when most were just beginning to recover from closing the 
magazine. At 9:15 a.m. Sunday, Washington Correspondent Bonnie 
Angelo was alerted to the pending announcement. Correspondents 
from Los Angeles to Boston went into high gear, while from back- 
yards and boats, beaches and in a few cases beds, some 45 research- 
ers, reporters, copyreaders, production and layout specialists, pho- 
tographers and editors headed for midtown Manhattan, many in 
blue jeans. Senior Editor Marshall Loeb had been asleep only a few 
hours when he was called in from Westchester to write the cover 
story. Reporter-Researcher Regina Cahill was about to leave for an 
antiques fair when she was summoned; Associate Editor Burton Pines 
had also planned to go to the fair. Operations Manager Eugene Coyle 
had to fight his way through crowds at the same fair when he arrived 
at Grand Central. Staff Writer Richard Bernstein, who detailed legal 
implications of the story, had to race to the bus terminal and tell a vis- 
itor that she would have to fend for herself for the rest of the day. 

Within hours, millions of already printed covers were discarded 
and replaced by a cover on Nixon, and most of the Nation section 
was rewritten. The task was made easier by the fact that a number 
of staffers brought their children, who were put to work running 
copy, answering telephones and getting sandwiches. 

There was a curious aptness about the youngsters’ being pressed 
into service, since the cover that had been due to run was about the de- 
clining U.S. birth rate and the evolving role of children. The story 
(not the cover, which pictured a winsome baby) survives as a major 
piece in the Behavior section. In writing “Those Missing Babies,” 
which was edited by Senior Editor Ruth Brine and researched by 
Mimi Knox and Gail Perlick, Associate Editor Peter Stoler relied on 
a thick stack of reports from TIME’s bureaus. Correspondents talked 
to couples with two, one or no offspring. For contrasting views, At- 
lanta Stringer Joyce Leviton tried to find a family with eight chil- 
dren. One mother she spoke to had only five. “I told her that was 
insufficient,” says Leviton. Replied the mother: “That's the first time 
I've ever been told I didn’t have enough children.” 
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The Cover: Painting in acrylics by Baron Storey. 
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“I know how to make things 
convenient for the 
traveling businessman. 


l offer more nonstop flights to 


Germany and more flights 
on to other European cities 
than any other airline’ 


The Red Baron 


Since Germany is in the center of Europe's business community, 
| have served many international businessmen on my airline. 

This experience has taught me something very important. 

An airline should fly at the convenience of the businessman. Not 
the other way around. 

So, | offer the American international businessman more 
nonstop flights to Germany than my competitors. 

Once aboard, | give him friendly, helpful service and, in first 
class, the kind of hospitality for which American travel agents 
give me raves. 

When he arrives in Germany (and before he leaves) my staff 
can also arrange private airport meeting rooms, secretarial serv- 
ices, interpreters and a wide range of business information. 

Plus car rentals, tickets to theatrical and sporting events and even 
side trips. 

And, if his business takes him elsewhere in Europe, | can fly 
him to more cities from Germany than any other airline. 

| offer the kind of service a businessman can appreciate. 

After all, a professional traveler deserves a professional airline. 


© Lufthansa German Airlines 


Fly with The Baron. He knows how to travel. 
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Hyatt Regency Houston 





Step into a breathtaking atrium that 
vaults 33 stories through hanging 
gardens. Stroll among splashing foun 

tains and miniature forests. Soar to a 


revolving rooftop lounge in glass- 
capsule elevators. Around the world, 
Hyatt is more than a great hotel... 
it's a great experience. 





800-228-9000 gets you Hyatt worldwide and toll free. 





Esther Lee is a full-time 
clerical employee at 
Bethlehem Mines in the 
corporate headquarters 
at Bethlehem, Pa. In her 
“spare” time, Mrs. Lee 
is a school board direc- 
tor and serves on other 
community organiza- 
tions involving church, 
government, education, 
youth, and minority 
groups. 


Rudy Salinas, a brick- 
layer at our Los Angeles 
plant, works with sev- 
eral organizations that 
try to get Mexican- 
American youth and 
their parents and teach- 
ers working together— 
to prevent drop-outs, 
encourage post-high 


school education, and 
provide scholarship 
funds. 


Esther and Ed 








and Rudy and Irma 








Ed Skufca, a supervisor 
in the Railway Car De- 
partment of our Johns- 
town, Pa. plant is Presi- 
dent of the 7th Ward 
Civic Association. One 
of their many commu- 
nity contributions is the 
volunteer ambulance 
corps that serves the 
42,000 people of Johns- 
town. 


Irma Foote is a special 
assistant in our San 
Francisco Public Affairs 
Department. Each week 
during the school year, 
she devotes one night to 
helping Chinese young- 
sters with their home- 
work, stressing reading, 
spelling, and pronunci- 
ation. 


arent too busy to help others 


Some people are “too busy” to take the time to aid 
their fellow men... or to get involved in community 
action. 

But not these four Bethlehem Steel employees. And 
not the thousands of our other employees who help make 
their communities better places to live. 

At Bethlehem Steel, we have long urged our em- 
ployees to provide the personal touch that so often can 
“make the difference.” 

We feel strongly about our nation’s need for more 
useful and responsible citizens. So strongly that we sent 
our more than 100,000 employees a booklet called 
“People to People—Citizen Volunteers for a Better 
Community.” 

It suggests ways each of us can improve the quality 
of life in our communities. If you would like a copy, write: 
Public Affairs Department, Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 

ETHEEHEN 


Bethlehem 


STREL 








Maybe you've been thinking about the need for life 
insurance. 

But what kind should you buy? Term? Whole Life? 
A combinaticn? Since we sell both, we'd like to give you 
facts that may help you decide. 

Term insurance is just what its name implies. It 
covers you for a specified period of time—typically one, 
five or ten years. Since it builds no cash value, you receive 
maximum insurance protection for a given outlay. 

Of course, each time you renew a Term policy the 
premium is higher because you are older. However, Term 
policies usually contain a valuable privilege which per- 
mits you to convert to Whole Life without any evidence 
of insurability. 

As for Whole Life, it covers you as long as you live 


Term insurance or Whole Life? 


New York Life says 
there’s a place for each. 


without the need to renew or convert. Initially, Whole Life 
premiums are higher than Terms. But, unlike Term, Whole 
Life premiums remain the same. They never change 
Equally important, as the years pass, the Whole Life policy 
builds a valuable cash value you can use for retirement or 
in a financial emergency. 

While either Term or Whole Life alone might be 
just right for your needs, you might also want to consider 
buying both. New York Life has many combinations of 
Term and Whole Life that offer some of the 
best features of each. No one is better able 
to help you decide than your New York Life 
Agent. Call him—or her—today. 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New York, New York 10010 Life. Health and Group Insurance. Annuities, Pension Plans 





Cut out 


for 
Mexico 


Canadian Pacific is one of the 
most experienced hosts in the 
world. We've pleased travelers on 
our planes and trains and served 
them well in our 16 hotels across 
Canada. Now this experience has 
been exported to Mexico—where 









two CP Hotels wait to 

welcome you. 21 
Mail the coupon to the Ae! 

hotel that interests (Ze 1 

you. i} 


Mail to: Acapulco Royal 
Dir. of Sales, Costera M. Aleman s/n, 
P.O. Box 214, Acapulco, Mexico 


Tell me about the private terraces, the superb 
view, the unique swimming pool, the water 
skiing, skin diving and deep sea fishing. 
Show me why the Acapulco Royal should 
host my stay in Acapulco. 

Or mail to: Chateau Royal 

Dir. of Sales, Paseo de la Reforma 166 
Mexico City 6, Mexico 

Tell me about the centrally located 

Ch&teau Royal and why | should make it my 
headquarters in historic Mexico City. Send 
me the details about the rooms, the meals 
and the fun. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


tein * 


Zip Code —— 
Tc 


Se 


CP Hotels i 
International 


Adifference 
you'll appreciate. 
6 








WARREN OATES IN ALFREDO GARCIA 


Horseless Headsman 


BRING ME THE HEAD OF ALFREDO GARCIA 
Directed by SAM PECKINPAH 
Screenplay by GORDON T. DAWSON 
and SAM PECKINPAH 


Shame! Infamy! Horror! Sam Peck- 
inpah has really tried to do it this 
time. Bring Me the Head of Alfredo Gar- 
cia is a gift to everyone who persists 
in misunderstanding such Peckinpah 
films as The Wild Bunch and Straw 
Dogs simply as paeans to brutality and 
orgies of tasteless violence. Alfredo Gar- 
cia could almost be dedicated to those 
benighted types. It is as if Peckinpah, 
sick of the accusations, decided to hurl 
them back and really make a film about 
violence. 

Peckinpah means this movie to out- 
rage; it is a kind of calculated insult 
mixed with generous doses of self-sat- 
ire. What plot exists centers on a 
wrecked cocktail pianist named Bennie 
(Warren Oates), who tickles the ivo- 
ries in some dive far into the bowels 
of Mexico. Once long ago Paulette God- 
dard came into the joint and requested 
a tune, but the place has gone down- 
hill since then. Bennie still keeps a 
bleary lookout for a buck, and his greed 
and desperation get him hooked into a 
feudal revenge scheme to track down 
a certain Alfredo Garcia and separate 
him from his head. Bennie does not 
ask who specifically requires Alfredo’s 
head; such matters are of secondary 
importance to him. 

What does concern him is that Al- 
fredo’s head will fetch a bounty of $10,- 
000 and that Bennie's girl friend (Isela 
Vega) has just wrapped up an affair 
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with Alfredo, who really seems to have 
got around. Alfredo has also impreg- 
nated the daughter of some big back- 
country honcho (Emilio Fernandez), 
who happens to be the fellow looking 
to have him done in. Bennie does not 
find this out until practically the last 
scene, when he has eliminated a lot of 
middlemen, mostly by gunfire. For the 
balance of the action, blistering jeal- 
ousy and outright greed suit him as mo- 
tivation just fine. 

Peckinpah spends a lot of gleeful 
time showing Alfredo’s head in a sack, 
being rudely bumped on the front seat 
of Bennie’s car and swarming with doz- 
ens of interested flies. The movie has 
its fair share of action and a good deal 
of bloodletting, but gets ragged and des- 
ultory in the quieter portions 

The dialogue contains direct tributes 
to such classics as John Huston’s The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre and John 
Ford’s The Searchers. But the most ob- 
vious homage is to Huston’s Beat the 
Devil, a bit of straight-faced parody 
made more or less off the cuff. The pic- 
ture has strong overtones of a director's 
not only assaulting the audience but de- 
flating himself in the process. Indeed, 
Warren Oates seems to have modeled 
his excellent characterization of Bennie 
on Peckinpah himself, complete with 
foggy aspect, enveloping sunglasses and 
calculatedly gross behavior. 

Beat the Devil was good-humored 
and breezy, however, and Alfredo Gar- 
cia is full of fury and bile. It is a trou- 
bling, idiosyncratic and finally unsuc- 
cessful film—troubling not for the 
feelings of horror it intermittently tries 
to conjure up but for the impression it 
gives of being a dead end. It is like a pri- 
vate bit of self-mockery, a sort of ritual 
of closet masochism that invites, even 
challenges, everyone to think the worst 
Many will. That is part of what Peck- 
inpah was after, and his success in get- 
ting it is the most disturbing element in 
this strange, strangled movie. ® Jay Cocks 


Black Man’s Burden 


THE EDUCATION OF SONNY CARSON 
Directed by MICHAEL CAMPUS 
Screenplay by FRED HUDSON 
and MICHAEL CAMPUS 


You get a faceful of social outrage 
in the very first scene. A bunch of young 
kids sit on a stage, squirming in the sum- 
mer heat as some starchy board of ed- 
ucation types present them with scho- 
lastic awards. One old caricature, 
decked out in clothes more appropriate 
to a stroll on a widow's walk, extols an 
essay written by young Sonny Carson. 
She tells the audience all about how 
wonderful it is that this young Negro 
boy has raised himself up out of the 
slums, written about a few of his ex- 
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A LOT OF PEOPLE 

IN CHICAGO 
HAVE STOPPED 
RINKING SCOTCH. | 


They found something they like 
better. Tullamore Dew" blended 
Irish whiskey. 

One taste showed them that 
Tullamore Dew was unusually 
smooth and mellow, and actually 
more pleasing to them than the 
scotch they had been drinking. 














Of course, the real battle was in getting them to 
take their first sip of Tullamore Dew. 


So we bet $20,000 that a group of experts couldn't 
tell Tullamore Dew from three leading scotches. 


We won. Convincingly enough for a lot of scotch 
drinkers to taste our product. And once they tasted it, 
many of them found they preferred Tullamore Dew TBE SLENDED IRISH WHis 
to what they had been drinking. li re 


We think there's a good chance you'll come toa 
similiar conclusion. 


Try Tullamore Dew. One taste will tell you why 
Chicago loses a few more scotch drinkers every day. 


TULLAMORE DEW. 
IT’S WHAT A LOT 
OF FORMER SCOTCH DRINKERS 
ARE DRINKING. 
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smoking experience. 


If you've never 
had one, have an 


A&C Grenadier. 


Long, slender, mild-tasting A&C Grenadiers 
—in light or dark wrappers—are a unique 
blend of fine imported and domestic tobaccos 
that give you real flavor, satisfying taste. 

It's one beautiful smoking experience. 





AntonioY Cleopatra. 
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periences, and set himself on the path 
of success. The irony begins to bead up 
like heavy drops of sweat. The camera 
closes in on Sonny, no more than junior- 
high age and already cynical. When his 
achievement is cited as a “splendid ex- 
ample of the American dream,” Sonny 
shifts uneasily. He, like anyone watch- 
ing this movie, can see it all coming 

From the awards ceremony it is just 
a matter of a few fast cuts to Sonny and 
some pals breaking into a local store, to 
Sonny’s term in reform school, to his dis- 
charge onto the hard streets of Brook- 
lyn, where he gets into a life of petty 
crime. There is no surprise here. Awful 
predictability is the point, and the mov- 
ie capitalizes on our sorrowful expecta- 
tions of Sonny’s destiny. It also leeches 
off a shared sense of social outrage 

For compensation, the movie can 
boast some accurate location work 
around New York and some fine, sin- 
ewy performances by Rony Clanton as 
Sonny, Joyce Walker as his girl friend 
who turns to the needle, and most es- 
pecially by a group of black nonprofes- 
sionals, a lot of them recruited from 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant neighborhood 
Once in a while, the movie quiets its 
tone of social soap opera and pulls to- 
gether a strong sequence: a gang fight, 
staged with the right kind of rushed 
clumsiness and dulled, all-directions vi- 
olence, and a lacerating funeral se- 
quence with a lightning-rod eulogy by a 
preacher (Ram John Holder) 

Unfortunately, the film takes fre- 
quent detours into the realms of para- 
noia and blind hatred. There is a por- 
trait of a white Italian cop (Don Gordon) 
so foamingly, arbitrarily vicious that it 
moves beyond believability into hyste- 
ria. That is the worst territory possible 
for a social documentary, albeit a fic- 
tional one 

The director, Michael Campus, has 
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At WATERFORD, YOUR SPIRIT WILL SOAR. 


It's amazing what a never- 
to-be obstructed panoramic 
view of the lake and five miles of 
park can do for your spirit. 

It's very well documented 
what a Dunbar condominium can 
do for your net worth. (The 
average increase in value has 
been more than 20 percent per 
year.) 

WaterFord gives you both. 
Just 8 minutes from the Loop. 

Because WaterFord was 
designed and built from the 
ground up as a condominium 
(not a slap-dash “conversion” of 
a building already old enough to 
be your grandmother) you get 


SO WILL YOUR NET WORTH. 


features like a year-round 
pool, a health club, sauna baths 
and terraces—not the middle of 
the night worries about 60 year 
old plumbing. 


You also get a spacious 1, 2, 


or 3 bedroom home with a 
separate dining room, a kitchen 
a gourmet chef can envy — even 
your own washer and dryer. And 
you get it all for less than rent 
for a comparable apartment. 
Prices start at $40,300, and you 
can move in for as little as 10 
percent down. (Which instantly 
takes you out of the rent rat race 
and annually gives you a big 
deduction when it comes time to 


pay Uncle Sam.) 

All WaterFord can't offer is 
many more opportunities. It's 
very, very nearly sold out. Once 
you see the models, the location 
and the savings you'll know why. 
So hurry. We'd hate to have you 
want to get into the spirit and be 
too late to get in on the deal. 


WaterFord 


4170 N. Marine Drive 


Models open daily 11 to 8 
Weekends 11 to 6 
Park free in WaterFord garage 


Telephone 275-4000 > 


Dunbar Condominiums / A 
The Brand Name in Condominiums 








A new 35mm SLR camera 
is shaking up the whole camera industry. 
Why? 

Because it’s smaller, lighter and 
quieter than any other 35mm SLR. 
And yet... 
you see more in the viewfinder! 


Writers in photographic magazines 
all over the world welcomed the new 
Olympus OM-1 camera. Because 
they knew that many photographers 
were getting tired of 35mm cameras 
that were too heavy, too big and 

too noisy. 

Olympus reduced both the size 
and the weight of a35mm SLR 
camera by 35%. And by using a 
special air damper, reduced the 
noise level considerably. 

All this without sacrificing quality 
and precision. In fact the viewfinder 
is 70% brighter and 30% larger than 
comparable cameras 

By reducing size and weight 
Olympus made it possible for many 


OLYMPUS OM-1 
The experts call it “incredible” 


exclusively in the U.S.A. by Ponder &Best, Inc 


rporate Offices: 1630 Stewart Street, Santa Monica, Calitor 


Marketec 
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photographers to take their cameras 
with them instead of leaving them at 
home. And the camera was designed 
so even the casual photographer 
could get consistently superior 
pictures. But it’s also part of a huge 
system of over 200 accessories, 
so as you get more serious, the OM-1 
grows with you 

See what all the excitement is 
about. Visit your Olympus dealer 
Feel the camera, look through 
the viewfinder, check out the acces- 
sories. If you don't think this is the 
most important development in 
serious photography in many a year, 
then the whole photographic 
industry is wrong! 


Or oowrus ~ CLG 
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a background in slick television report- 
age. This is his second feature, but Sonny 
Carson still has the glossy look of most 
network documentaries. Campus has 
tried to give the movie an anxious, 
scruffy look, but even the rough edges 
seem smoothed out and engineered with 
the calculation of a film maker on a sort 
of heartfelt summing expedition. #J.c 


In the Pawpaw Patch 


BUSTER AND BILLIE 
Directed by DANIEL PETRIE 
Screenplay by RON TURBEVILLE 


This is a wistful little period piece 
about a gang bang. The film makers 
—and especially the screenwriter, who 
based his script on real people from his 
high school days—wax nostalgic for del- 
icate love and ruined innocence. These 
commodities were evidently to be found 
right after World War II down in rural 
Georgia, where some kids on the way 
to being good ole boys conduct puberty 
rites by jumping on the acquiescent body 
of Billie (Joan Goodfellow). Acquies- 
cent, but not responsive. As the fellows 
wriggle and writhe, Billie lies there, face 
turned away, absently tossing pebbles 
into the swamp water. Billie may not 
be quite all there 

The only member of this group of 
friends who does not take advantage of 
Billie's availability is Buster (Jan-Mi- 
chael Vincent), steady and sensitive be- 
yond his years. He is the most popular 
and respected boy at the local high 
school. When a friendly storekeeper asks 
Buster why he does not go along on the 
Billie expeditions, he replies that he is 
“the Lone Ranger” and he likes mo- 
ments of intimacy to be private 

Since the title of this movie is Bust- 
er and Billie, it is a pretty sure bet that 
Billie is going to meet the most popular 
boy in school. Indeed, Buster soon asks 
her out and has his way with her—pri- 
vately, to be sure—in the front seat of 
the family pickup. Romance and Billie 
blossom, more or less in that order. The 
pair pass a great deal of time making 
love, going skinny-dipping and observ- 
ing the photogenic glories of nature, 
while Buster’s buddies become increas- 
ingly irked. The love affair violates the 
tenets of what the film makers see as in- 
grained redneck bigotry, swinishness 
and evil. The boys decide to do some- 
thing about Buster and Billie, almost as 
if acting out Last Summer. That was a 
movie they could never have seen, of 
course. But it almost seems as if the 
screenwriter caught it 

Buster and Billie contains some good 
acting—by Vincent and Goodfellow 
and, most especially, by a boy named 
Robert Englund, who plays Buster's best 
friend—and some well-observed South- 
ern ambience. But mostly the film 
makers work efficiently against what 
small quality they manage to generate 
Graduation day seems a long way off 
for everybody #J.C. 
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| The neighbors didn’t know the Forans 
were moving. Neither did the Forans. 


You're looking at a burglary in progress. The Travelers knows how confusing that 
While the Forans were away on vaca- can be. That’s why our Homeowners policy 
tion, three bogus moving men pulled up in not only covers the big things, it also covers 
a van, let themselves in through the back more of the little unsuspected things, the ones 
door, andemptied the house. In broad daylight. _ that can seem very big if you have to pay for 
This little story is true. Only the names them out of your own pocket. 
} have been changed. If you'd like to know just how compre- 
Granted, it’s not the kind of problem the _ hensive a comprehensive Homeowners policy 
average homeowner has to deal with on a can be, talk to your local Travelers agent. 
day-to-day basis. See the Yellow Pages. 
More typical are those once-in-a-lifetime 
things that seem to happen two or three times . 


a year. Like the day someone gets hurt trip- 
ping over your welcome mat.Or the night that 
old maple blows over on your garage. 
Obviously, you're going to need insurance. 
The question is, how much and what kind of THE TRAVELERS 


protection is enough? Maybe we can help. 


THe ERGOT Bere 
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Sally Bowles Again 


THE GIRL FROM PETROVKA 
Directed by ROBERT ELLIS MILLER 
Screenplay by SCOTT and CHRIS BRYANT 


The Girl from Petrovka isa direct de- 
scendant of Sally Bowles and Holly Go- 
lightly—another kooky waif, whom 
withdrawn writers find irresistible. Such 
girls are no better than they should be 
but—in show biz, anyway—are widely 
believed to make up with their innocent 
high spirits what they lack in common 
sense and stability. In this case, the ga- 
mine is played by the ubiquitous Goldie 
Hawn. The author, whom convention 
dictates must reluctantly fall for her de- 
spite bouts of reformist palaver and ex- 
asperation, is played by Hal Holbrook 

The setting is back-lot Moscow. The 
plot, based on a novel by George Feif- 
er, employs the sort of people who trade 
in hard currencies and Western jazz rec- 
ords on the famous black market there 
in a vain effort to relieve the pervading 
drabness. The thought that the secret 
police may be crashing round the edges 
of an East-meets-West romance adds 
the faintest imaginable flavor of sus- 
pense to this bowl of borsch. Actually, 
the only thing to be said for the locale 
is that when the Russians find people 
behaving as tiresomely as Miss Hawn, 
they haul them into court, charge them 
with parasitism, and sentence them to 
stiff terms in Siberia. Americans prob- 
ably ought to have some similar pun- 
ishment for people who make movies 
that celebrate such figures—without 
really making up their minds whether 
to do so humorously, romantically or 
tragically, thus ending in an uninflected 
middle. They ought to do a little extra 
time for involving in the mess actors 
as gifted as Holbrook and Supporting 
Players Anthony Hopkins and Gregoire 
Aslan ® Richard Schickel 





HOLBROOK & HAWN IN PETROVKA 
Similar to Siberia. 
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“You can 
really get 


involved.” 


Sponsors report from 
around the country .. . 


Castalia, Ohio — Sandy Prout, 
speaking for the St. John’s United 
Church High School Class: “You 
can really get involved. It's a person- 
to-person relationship.” 

Her class is sponsoring a needy 
13-year-old boy in Taiwan. 
Seeley, Wisconsin—Emily Kochalka 
writes about her women's club sponsor- 
ship of a boy in the Philippines: ‘Our little 
lad warms all our hearts and makes us 
feel so proud that we are helping him. The 
warmth one gets from knowing you are 
helping a child is indescribable. Corre- 
sponding with the boy has brought home 
to us club members that we have so much 
—and children in other countries have so 
little by comparison. 

“When the club sent Nestor $5.00 for 
his birthday, we later got a reply stating 
that the $5.00 meant ‘the very best birth- 
day I have ever had in my life.’ ” 

Carlisle, Kentucky—Joseph H. Conley, 
project chairman for the Jaycees, expresses 
it this way in writing about a 12-year-old 
boy in Ecuador: “His improvement in 
health, grades, personality, activities dur- 
ing the period of this sponsorship has been 
remarkable. This is most satisfying to us.”” 
Castlewood, Virginia—William A. White 
writes: “God has been good to me. I think 
a person should appreciate this and 
share it.” 

Barre, Massachusetts—Glenn Stratton, 
American Problems Instructor at Quabbin 
Regional High School, feels the sponsor- 
ship by his class serves the dual purpose of 
helping the child and instructing the stu- 
dents: “Students realize that what we take 
for granted is considered luxury by others, 
and tend to appreciate their own situation 
more fully.” 

Byron, New York—Mrs. Fern Griffen, of 
the Presbyterian Women’s Association, 
says this: “Satisfaction in knowing we are 
helping this girl (in Guatemala) and per- 
haps others in her family by lifting their 
burden a little. She is very thankful and 
that makes us glad to help. The letters we 
get from Norma are so friendly and loving 
it makes us feel we have a daughter just 
over the way and we love her.” 
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Would you or your group like to share 
in this person-to-person way of helping a 
child? You can begin by filling out the 
coupon and sending it with your first 
monthly check for $15.00. 

You'll receive the child's photograph 
and information about the project where 
the child receives help. You may write to 
the child and the original letter will be 
sent to you, along with an English trans- 
lation. (Housemothers or caseworkers 
help children unable to write.) 

If you want the child to have a special 
gift on a holiday or his birthday, you may 
send a check and the whole amount will be 
forwarded to the child through our over- 
seas staff, along with your instructions. 

Won't you join the many sponsors who 
are finding a great satisfaction in this 
personalized way of helping deserving 
children ? 

Sponsors are urgently needed for chil- 
dren in: Brazil, India, Guatemala and 
Indonesia. 


Write today: Verent J. Mills 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 
Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a [_] boy [_] girl in 
CO. 
{_) Choose any child who needs my help. 
I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first 
payment of $ . Send me child's 
name, story, address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $__. 
(_} Please send me more information. 
Name 


Address 








City 
State Zip. 


Registered (VFA-080) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid, Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 
1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. TI1790 
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The Pardon That Brought No Peace 


“Now, therefore, I, Gerald R. Ford, 
President of the United States, pursuant 
to the pardon power conferred upon me by 
Article II, Section 2, of the Constitution, 
have granted and by these presents do 
grant a full, free and absolute pardon 
unto Richard Nixon for all offenses 
against the United States which he, Rich- 
ard Nixon, has committed or may have 
committed or taken part in during the pe- 
riod from January 20, 1969, through Au- 
gust 9, 1974.” 


With these words, spoken in a slight- 
ly nervous voice to a small group of re- 
porters who had been hastily summoned 
to the White House on Sunday morning, 
President Ford pardoned the anguished 
man whom he had succeeded only 30 
days before. As a result, Richard Nixon 
no longer faces the threat of indictment, 
prosecution and even prison on federal 
charges arising from the still-festering 
Watergate scandal. Given the disclosure 
in the White House tapes that he had 
tried to cover up the Watergate burglary 
ever since June 23, 1972, he had faced 
the serious possibility of being charged 
with obstructing justice. For other acts 
while President, he had also faced feder- 
al indictment for tax fraud and possibly 
for misuse of Government funds for his 
private homes and violation of the rights 
of Daniel Ellsberg and his former psy- 
chiatrist, Lewis Fielding 

From his estate in San Clemente 
Nixon issued a statement conceding no 
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guilt but expressing remorse over “my 
mistakes over Watergate.” And, he said, 
“One thing I can see clearly now is that I 
was wrong in not acting more decisively 
and more forthrightly in dealing with 
Watergate.” 

Ford explained that he acted, in 
part, out of compassion (see box page 12) 
More than that, the President added, the 
“serious allegations and accusations 
hang like a sword over our former Pres- 
ident’s head and threaten his health as 
he tries to reshape his life.” Most impor- 
tant, Ford hoped that the pardon would 
help heal the nation. Any move to bring 
Nixon to trial, the President noted, 
would have taken many months or 
years. During that period “ugly passions 
would again be aroused, our people 
would again be polarized in their opin- 
ions, and the credibility of our free insti- 
tutions of Government would again be 
challenged at home and abroad.” 

But no sooner had Ford made his 
broadcast remarks than the nation 
—which had been caught totally by sur- 
prise—was plunged anew into deep and 
divisive debate. Republicans generally 
applauded the President's action; Dem- 
ocrats generally condemned it (see fol- 
lowing story). Supporters agreed with 
Ford that his predecessor had indeed 
“suffered enough.” Critics, including 
many legal experts, charged that Ford 
had established a dual system of justice, 
that he had put Richard Nixon above 
the law. On all sides, there were grave 





questions about the ways in which the 
pardon would affect the men currently 
jailed or awaiting trial for Watergate-re- 
lated offenses (see story page 19). Said 
John J. Wilson, counsel for one of the six 
men who are scheduled to go on trial in 
Washington on Sept. 30 on charges of 
conspiring to cover up the Watergate 
burglary: “Bob Haldeman should be 
pardoned too.” 

Some cynics assumed that a deal had 
been struck between Ford and Nixon in 
the fateful early days of August: Nixon 
would quit if Ford would agree to pardon 
him at the earliest feasible moment. But 
that seemed highly unlikely, particularly 
considering that the pressures on Nixon 
to resign grew irresistible after it was re- 
vealed—three days before he quit—that 
Nixon had long been involved in the 
Watergate cover-up and had repeatedly 
lied to the nation about his actual role 

Credibility Question. By taking 
such sweeping action so soon, Ford dam- 
aged his efforts to restore confidence in 
the US. presidency and opened his 
own credibility gap. When asked during 
his vice-presidential confirmation hear- 
ings about the possibility of his granting 
a pardon should Nixon need one, Ford 
replied: “I don’t think the public would 
stand for it.” On the day that Ford was 
inaugurated as President, his press sec- 


retary, J.F. terHorst, reiterated that 
statement to reporters. On Sunday, 
immediately before Ford’s speech, 


terHorst resigned in protest against the 
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FORD SIGNING PROCLAMATION OF PARDON FOR EX-PRESIDENT NIXON 


pardon. At his first press conference on 
Aug. 28, Ford said that he was not rul- 
ing out the possibility of a pardon, but 
“there have been no charges made, there 
has been no action by the courts, there 
has been no action by any jury, and until 
any legal process has been undertaken, | 
think it is unwise and untimely for me to 
make any commitment.” 

Certain to Indict. Hardly had he 
spoken those words when Ford conclud- 
ed that he very quickly had to make a 
commitment. The White House had rea- 
son to believe that prosecutors were right 
on the verge of bringing criminal charg- 
es against Nixon. The Watergate grand 
jury, which had named Nixon as an un- 
indicted co-conspirator, was ready to re- 
ceive the evidence. All that was needed 
to begin the case was to get the approval 
of the Watergate special prosecutor, 
Leon Jaworski. Then Jaworski made 
clear that if the decision were left to him 
alone, he would prosecute Nixon. The 
law, said Jaworski, demanded an indict- 
ment. His staff agreed unanimously 

Indeed, Jaworski had told Ford’s le- 
gal counsel, Philip Buchen, that the 
grand jury was virtually certain to indict 
Nixon and the list of charges could be 
lengthy and varied. The White House 
believed that the indictments would be 
handed down as soon as the second week 
of September—this week—although Ja- 
worski in fact did not intend to obtain 
them until after the Watergate cover-up 
jury was sequestered in October. Still, it 
was clear that Nixon could be spared 
only by one act by one man: a pardon 
from Gerald Ford 
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Ford was also troubled by reports 
about Nixon’s mental state: that he was 
deeply depressed, that he could not pull 
himself together to start rebuilding his 
life, that he was making self-pitying 
phone calls to old defenders. The Ad- 
ministration was embarrassed because 
Nixon was sending odd letters to leaders 
of foreign nations. Speculation swirled in 
Washington that Nixon might take 
some drastic action against himself. 

On Friday, Aug. 30, Ford called Bu- 
chen into the Oval Office. Ford asked 
him how long the criminal process and 
the trial of Nixon might drag on, how 
long it would be before the nation final- 
ly had Watergate behind it. Buchen’s 
answer fell like lead: it would take nine 
months to a year before a trial could 
begin. Jaworski himself had told Bu- 
chen that, because of the massive pub- 
licity surrounding the House Judiciary 
Committee’s unanimous finding that 
Nixon should be impeached because 
he obstructed justice, it would take a 
year or even longer “before the selec- 
tion of a jury is begun.” All during this 
agonizing period, Ford reasoned, he 
would be dogged by public questions 
about his views on Nixon and on a par- 
don. Said one of Ford's aides: “The long- 
er it went on, the less candid it would 
compel him to be. He did not like not 
giving a straight answer just because it 
would be impolitic, and he knew he 
would have to do that.” 

At Ford's direction, Buchen worked 
throughout the Labor Day weekend to 
provide legal grounds for a pardon. He 
found precedents to establish that a par- 
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NIXON & FORD IN WHITE HOUSE (1973) 


don need not await an indictment or 
conviction. For example, he cited the 
case of a reporter who had been par- 
doned before testifying in a criminal ac- 
tion involving the customs department 
—during the Wilson Administration 

From Labor Day onward, intense, 
highly secret discussions went on in the 
White House. Some of Ford’s closest ad- 
visers warned him that granting a par- 
don would greatly damage him in the 
eyes of the public. Aides pointed to the 
Gallup poll released last week showing 
that 56% of the public believed that Nix- 
on should be tried for possible criminal 
charges arising from Watergate, while 
only 37% opposed such action. But the 
President said, with an edge to his voice, 
“I don’t need to read the polls to tell me 
whether I'm right or not.” 

The Tapes Deal. Last week Ford 
gave a delicate job to a longtime friend, 
Benton L. Becker, a Washington crimi- 
nal lawyer. The President assigned him 
to travel to San Clemente last Thursday 
and show Nixon a preliminary draft ofa 
Ford statement granting a pardon 
Becker was also assigned to complete the 
negotiations between the White House 
and Nixon for an agreement granting 
the Watergate prosecutors—and pre- 
sumably other lawyers—the right to ex- 
amine his tapes and presidential papers 
for use in future cases. White House 
Counsel Fred Buzhardt had insisted that 
these records belong to Nixon and pro- 
posed shipping them forthwith to San 
Clemente; that prompted Ford to fire 
Buzhardt 

On Friday Nixon signed an agree- 
ment. The terms were hammered out by 
Becker, Nixon's attorney Herbert J 
Miller Jr. and former Press Secretary 
Ronald Ziegler. The tapes and docu 
ments will be turned over to the General 
Services Administration, which will 
store them near San Clemente. Two keys 
will be needed to open the vault; Nixon 
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has one, the Government the other. Nix- 
on has the right to listen to the tapes, and 
probably will do so in writing his mem- 
oirs. After five years he can order the 
Government to destroy the tapes or 
parts of them. In any case, the tapes 
must be destroyed in 1984 or at the time 
of Nixon’s death, whichever comes first. 

Watergate prosecutors regard the 
agreement as a guid pro quo for the par- 
don, but the White House denies it. On 
Saturday morning Becker delivered the 
agreement to the White House. Late that 
afternoon, Ford and several close advis- 
ers went over the final legal details of the 
pardon. He was still not completely sure 
that he would grant it, bul, says one par- 
ticipant, “his mind was 95% made up.” 
After that meeting, two old friends 
stayed behind with Ford. They were Bu- 





EX-PRESS AIDE TERHORST 
An act of conscience. 


chen and Counsellor Robert Hartmann, 
whose long association with the Presi- 
dent enables him to capture Ford's style 
and inner thoughts in speeches, Ford 
talked out his reasons and his beliefs, 
and the two men went off to put them 
into a brief personal statement. Hart- 
mann finished it overnight. 

Kind of Early. On Sunday morning, 
Ford went alone to early services at St. 
John's Episcopal Church, across Lafay- 
ette Park from the White House. He sat 
in pew 54, “the President's pew,” which 
had been occupied by many Chief Exec- 
utives before him. There was no sermon. 
Along with some 50 other worshipers, 
the President knelt and received Com- 
munion. After the 25-minute service, 
Ford, looking solemn, climbed back into 
his limousine and returned to the White 
House. 

Joining Hartmann in the Oval Of- 
fice, Ford twice read the speech aloud, 
wrote in a few changes to make it flow 
more easily, and added the line referring 
to Nixon’s health. Then he moved to a 
small adjoining office and began phon- 
ing congressional leaders; he had not 
previously informed them—or Jaworski 
—of the highly secret decision to pardon 
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Many could not be reached because they 
were out golfing or otherwise relaxing. 
When he broke the news to House Ma- 
jority Leader Thomas P. “Tip” O'Neill 
Jr., the stunned Congressman said, “Je- 
sus! Don't you think it’s kind of early?” 
According to O'Neill, Ford replied: 
“There is doubt that he [Nixon] could 
get a fair trial, and it would take a year 
toa year anda half to try him. He’s down 
on his health. I feel it’s time to do it.” 

At 11:05 a.m., Ford somberly 
walked into the Oval Office to face a sin- 
gle television camera and a pool of re- 
porters who had been advised to assem- 
ble for an important announcement, 
The President engaged in none of the 
usual joshing banter with reporters, ei- 
ther before or after the speech. After he 
left the office, he told a staff member: 
“Well, I think it was the right thing to 
do.” Then the President went to the 
Burning Tree Club to play a round of 
golf with his old friend Melvin Laird 
Soon after, Laird was asked why Ford 
had acted just now instead of waiting un- 
til indictments had been returned. Said 
Laird: “The furor would have been 
much greater then. It is much easier now 
than it would have been afterward.” 

Future Furor. Of course, nothing 
will be easy now, and the furor promises 
to be intense. TerHorst’s swift resigna- 
tion was a symptom of what may lie 
ahead. Said terHorst: “I couldn't in good 
conscience support the President's deci- 
sion, even though I knew he took the ac- 
tion in good conscience.” Republicans, 
who had delightedly looked forward to 
the deflation of Watergate as a major is- 
sue in November, now dejectedly faced 
the prospect of defending to the voters 
Ford's grant of pardon. 

The issue is not whether Nixon has 
suffered enough. Indisputably, he has 
suffered, but so have countless other peo- 
ple who have committed wrongdoings 
—and they have not been exempted 
from prosecution. Nixon will be free and 
well pensioned, while those who took his 
orders are jailed and broken. 

The real question is whether justice 
—and the country—have been served by 
giving Nixon a pardon. The American 
people deserve to know the entire story 
of Watergate. They do not know it yet, 
and the person who is in the best posi- 
tion to tell them—because he has the 
fullest knowledge of it—is Richard Nix- 
on. If he had been brought to court, 
Nixon would have been under intense 
political pressure to divulge the full truth 
under oath. His degree of guilt or inno- 
cence would have been established by 
the law, and any claims that he had been 
hounded from office would have been 
laid to rest. Richard Nixon may well tes- 
tify at the future trials of other, less priv- 
ileged Watergate principals, and at that 
time he could still reveal the details of 
the unending Watergate story. The Sab- 
bath pardon eased the plight of the man 
who received it, but gravely complicated 
the future of the man who granted it, 
Gerald R. Ford. 





Reaction: Is the 
Honeymoon Over? 


“Well,” said California's Democrat- 
ic Representative Don Edwards, “that’s 
the end of the honeymoon.” That curt 
comment may prove to be as good a 
summary as any of the political conse- 
quences of President Ford's complete 
pardon of Richard Nixon. Democrats 
were almost unanimously opposed. Most 
of those Republicans who agreed to 
comment said that they favored the par- 
don. “It was the only decent and pru- 
dent course to follow,” declared Barry 
Goldwater. Many Republicans were dis- 
tressed, however, and the abrupt resig- 
nation of Ford’s press secretary in pro- 
test against his boss’s decision could 
encourage further defections. Whatever 
else it accomplished, the President's 
stunning move stirred such deep pas- 
sions that it could bring his month-long 
era of good feeling to an abrupt end. 

Unlike Richard Nixon’s resigna- 
tion, which had been expected for days 
before it occurred, his pardon by Ford 
came as a complete surprise. “You've 
just ruined my day,” groaned James Gil- 
ler, a Manhattan computer analyst, re- 
flecting what may be a widespread re- 
action to the President's most important 
decision thus far. 

Most critics complained that Ford's 
action had dealt a devastating blow to 
the idea that the poorest citizen is equal 
to a President—or former President 
—under the laws. “There is the obvious 
anomaly of punishing people who were 
working on Nixon's behalf or on Nix- 
on’s orders, yet not punishing Nixon,” 
concurred Historian Arthur Schlesinger 


“Nixon... Has 


ment pardoning his predecessor: 


Excerpts from the President's state- 





I have come to a decision which | 
felt I should tell you, and all my fellow 
citizens, as soon as I was certain in my 
own mind and conscience that it is the 
right thing to do. 

To procrastinate, to agonize, to wait 

.. is itself a decision of sorts and a weak 
and potentially dangerous course for a 
President to follow... 

The Constitution is the supreme law 
of our land and it governs our actions 
as citizens. Only the laws of God, which 
govern our consciences, are superior to 
it. As we are a nation under God, so | 
am sworn to uphold our laws with the 
help of God. And I have sought such 
guidance and searched my own con- 
science ... to determine the right thing 
for me to do with respect to my pre- 
decessor in this place, Richard Nixon. 
and his loyal wife and family. 
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Jr. “It seems to be an act which can 
only suggest that we do have a double 
standard of justice in the U.S.—that the 
President is indeed above the law.” 

For the most part, Republican pol- 
iticians fell in line behind their new 
party chief. Vice President-designate 
Nelson Rockefeller, who had already 
urged clemency for Nixon, called Ford's 
pardon “an act of conscience, compas- 
sion and courage.” The pardon will un- 
doubtedly be controversial in the short 
run, Rockefeller said, but in the long 
run it will speed the nation’s recovery 
from Watergate. “I don’t think the peo- 
ple want Nixon to stand trial or to be 
convicted,” agreed House Republican 
Leader John Rhodes. “I think Ford is 
trying to defuse this thing and bring us 
back together.” Among the few Repub- 
licans who opposed the pardon were 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Brooke 
and Tennessee’s Senator Howard Bak- 
er, ranking Republican on the Senate 
Watergate committee, who said that he 
was apprehensive about the pardon, 
fearful that it might prove devastating 
to the G.O.P. “Watergate is once again 
an issue,” he sighed. 

With few exceptions, however, 
Democrats in Congress were angered by 
the President’s decision—the first real 
break in the good fellowship that has ex- 
isted between Capitol Hill and the 


Suffered Enough” 


Theirs is an American tragedy ... 
It can go on and on and on, or someone 
must write “The End” to it ... Only I 
can do that. And if I can, I must. 

There are no historic or legal prec- 
edents to which I can turn ... that pre- 
cisely fit the circumstances of a private 
citizen who has resigned the presidency 
of the United States. But it is common 
knowledge that serious allegations and 
accusations hang like a sword over our 
former President's head as he tries to re- 
shape his life, a great part of which was 
spent in the service of this country and 
by the mandate of its people. 

... have been advised and am com- 
pelled to conclude that many months 
and perhaps more years will have to pass 
before Richard Nixon could hope to ob- 
tain a fair trial by jury in any jurisdic- 
tion of the United States under govern- 
ing decisions of the Supreme Court. 

I deeply believe in equal justice for 
all Americans, whatever their station 
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MONDALE 


White House since Aug. 
9. Assistant Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert 
Byrd said that he was 
“greatly disappointed. I 
think this sets a double 
standard—one standard 
for the former President 
of the US. and another 
standard for everybody 
else.” Senator George McGovern, who 
lost to Nixon in 1972, also emphasized 
the same point. “It has seemed to me 
that the central lesson of Watergate 
should be that no one stands above the 
rule of law,” he said. “It is difficult to un- 
derstand granting immunity to Mr. 
Nixon while committing his subordi- 
nates to prison.” “This deals a terrible 
blow to the system of justice as we know 
it,” said Peter Rodino, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, which 
called for Nixon’s impeachment. “I'm 
distressed and disquieted by it. It will re- 
open a lot of old sores.” 

Many were not necessarily opposed 
to a pardon, but to a pardon at this time, 
before Nixon’s guilt or innocence had 
been absolutely established. “No one 
wished the former President to go to 
jail,” said Minnesota’s Senator Walter 
Mondale, “but to grant 
a pardon for unspecified 
crimes and acts is unprec- 
edented in American histo- 
ry.” Ford “is kind of getting 
the cart before the horse,” 
judged Oklahoma Repre- 
sentative Tom Steed. 

“My whole position on 
Watergate has been to get 
at the truth,” said Historian 
James MacGregor Burns. 
“To the extent that the par- 


HUNT 


... The facts as I see them are that a for- 
mer President of the United States, in- 
stead of enjoying equal treatment with 
any other citizen accused of violating 
the law, would be cruelly and exces- 
sively penalized . . . 

During this long period of delay ... 
ugly passions would again be aroused, 
our people would again be polarized in 
their opinions, and the credibility of our 
free institutions of Government would 
again be challenged at home and 
abroad. In the end, the courts might well 
hold that Richard Nixon had been de- 
nied due process, and the verdict of his- 
tory would be even more inconclusive. 

But it is not the ultimate fate of Rich- 
ard Nixon that most concerns me ... 
but the immediate future of this great 
country. In this I dare not depend upon 
my personal sympathy as a longtime 
friend ... nor my professional judgment 
as a lawyer. And I do not. 

As President, my primary concern 
must always be the greatest good of all 
the people of the United States... 

Asa man, my first consideration will 

























don interferes with that process, it is 
most unfortunate. I am worried that this 
means that Nixon will not play a role 
in the completion of facts that he should 
play. He has never been a voluntary 
source of facts on Watergate.” Archibald 
Cox, whom Nixon fired as special Wa- 
tergate prosecutor last October, was also 
afraid that Ford’s premature forgiveness 
had created a situation in which Nixon 
partisans could claim that he had been 
the victim ofa political vendetta. 

“Without a declaration of personal 
guilt from Nixon, the whole thing is still 
up in the air,” agreed Chesterfield Smith, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association. “It allows the diehards to 
continue to cry that he was innocent.” 

The question uppermost in the 
minds of most people was what would 
now happen to those who are under in- 
dictment or already in prison for Wa- 
tergate crimes. E. Howard Hunt, who was 
convicted for his part in the break-in at 
Democratic headquarters and who is 
scheduled to testify at the Watergate tri- 
al beginning Sept. 30, had his own, no 
doubt biased answer. “It would really 
be a mockery to continue the trial,” he 
said, “I certainly would have liked the 
same indulgence Nixon had.” 


BAKER MCGOVERN 


always be to be true to my own con- 
victions and my own conscience. 

My conscience tells me ... that I 
cannot prolong the bad dreams that con- 
tinue to reopen a chapter that is closed. 
My conscience tells me that only I, as 
President, have the ... power to firmly 
shut and seal this book. My conscience 
says it is my duty not merely to pro- 
claim domestic tranquillity, but to use 
every means I have to ensure it. 

I do believe ... that I cannot rely 
upon public opinion polls to tell me what 
is right. I do believe that right makes 
might, and that if I am wrong ten an- 
gels swearing I was right would make 
no difference. I do believe with all my 
heart and mind and spirit that I, not as 
President, but as a humble servant of 
God, will receive justice without mercy 
if I fail to show mercy. 

Finally, I feel that Richard Nixon 
and his loved ones have suffered enough, 
and will continue to suffer no matter 
what I do, no matter what we as a great 
and good nation can do together to make 
his goal of peace come true. 
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RICHARD NIXON ALONE ON THE BEACH AT SAN CLEMENTE 


An End to the Greatest Uncertainty 


In the month since he resigned the 
presidency, Richard Nixon has lived in 
brooding isolation on his 29-acre San 
Clemente estate. On occasion, he walked 
alone and brooding along deserted 
stretches of the chilly Pacific beach. 
When old friends telephoned, gingerly 
asking to renew social contacts, they 
were usually rebuffed, though gently. 
Among his few contacts with others 
were half a dozen or so phone conver- 
sations, including one with California 
Governor Ronald Reagan in which Nix- 
on denounced the choice of Nelson 
Rockefeller as Vice President. The for- 
mer President's few visitors found him 
brisk and alert on some days, depressed 
and digressive on others. Repeatedly he 
asked his callers two questions: 1) Was 
he right in resigning? and 2) Would he 
face prosecution for acts he had com- 
mitted as President? 

Formal Statement. Clearly the 
second question dominated Nixon's 
thoughts, so much so that he could not 
even bring himself to mention the name 
of Leon Jaworski, the Government's 
Watergate prosecutor who was to have 
directed any case against him. Accord- 
ing to Nixon’s aides and friends, uncer- 
tainty about Jaworski’s intentions was 
nearly paralyzing the ex-President, 
making it almost impossible for him to 
act on the problems he faced. This week 
that uncertainty ended dramatically 
with the unconditional pardon granted 
by President Ford. 

Nixon was well prepared for the 
move, which startled the rest of the na- 
tion. Only ten minutes after the White 
House announcement, Ronald Ziegler 
—the former presidential press secre- 
tary who has been acting as chief of Nix- 
on’s much shrunken staff—placed a 
conference call to key news represen- 
tatives. A secretary then read a formal 
statement from Nixon. It was the clos- 
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est the ex-President has come to admit- 
ting culpability in his handling of the 
Watergate affair, but it still fell short of 
an acknowledgment of guilt. In his res- 
ignation speech of Aug. 8, Nixon con- 
ceded “misjudgments,” but insisted that 
they had been committed in the nation- 
al interest. This week he confessed that 
he had been wrong in not acting more 
decisively on Watergate, “particularly 
when it reached the stage of judicial pro- 
ceedings and grew from a political scan- 
dal into a national tragedy. No words 
can describe the depths of my regret and 
pain at the anguish my mistakes over 
Watergate have caused the nation and 
the presidency.” 

As if to explain why he has changed 
his attitude regarding his own role in 
the Watergate controversy, Nixon add- 
ed: “Here in California, my perspective 
on Watergate is quite different than it 
was while I was embattled in the midst 
of the controversy and while I was still 
subject to the unrelenting demands of 
the presidency itself.” From this new 
vantage, Nixon said, he could see that 
those who criticized him were not all 
partisan enemies. “I know many fair- 
minded people believe that my motiva- 
tions and actions in the Watergate af- 
fair were intentionally self-serving and 
illegal. I now understand how my own 
mistakes and misjudgments have con- 
tributed to that belief and seemed to sup- 
port it. This burden is the heaviest one 
of all to bear. That the way I tried to 
deal with Watergate was the wrong way 
is a burden I shall bear for every day of 
the life that is left to me.” After this 
statement, Nixon's aides withdrew be- 
hind the wall of silence that has sur- 
rounded San Clemente for weeks. Nixon 
himself was not even on the estate at 
the time of the announcement. He and 
his wife had left by car, unobserved, ear- 
lier that morning. 


THE NATION 


Although Nixon no longer need fear 
that he will have to stand trial for his 
own Watergate-related acts, he still may 
face many long days in court as a wit- 
ness in the trials of his onetime staff 
members. 

Nixon’s most immediate problems, 
however, are financial. In an interview 
with the Los Angeles Times, Dean But- 
ler, Nixon’s personal attorney, said that 
it would not really be “too much of an 
exaggeration” to say that Nixon was 
“broke” because of his severe “cash 
flow” problems. Butler has reportedly 
advised Nixon, who has paid an IRS as- 
sessment of some $275,000 in back taxes 
for the years 1970 through 1972, to ig- 
nore an additional deficiency of some 
$171,000 for 1969. Although Nixon has 
publicly pledged to pay this amount, the 
statute of limitations for that year has 
run out, and he is not legally obligated 
to do so. The pardon excuses him from 
any criminal tax-fraud charges. Nixon 
also faces a “balloon” payment, already 
once postponed, of more than $200,000 
on his San Clemente mortgage. 

The Nixon financial situation is also 
clouded by rising opposition in Congress 
to President Ford’s request that Nixon 
be given $850,000 to meet his post-res- 
ignation “transition” expenses until next 
June 30, $400,000 above the sum spec- 
ified in the Presidential Transition Act 
of 1963. Phone calls and letters to Con- 
gressmen and Senators are running 
overwhelmingly against providing such 
a large sum. Nixon has drawn up a bud- 
get for $250,000 in expenses, which can 
be challenged by Congress. This in- 
cludes a puzzling $100,000 for “miscel- 
laneous” costs, $40,000 for travel ex- 
penses and $20,000 for telephone calls. 

Great Stories. Another potential 
financial-windfall source for Nixon is, 
of course, the sale of his memoirs. One 
of the West Coast’s top literary agents, 
Irving (“Swifty”) Lazar, said that Nix- 
on has signed a contract with him to ne- 
gotiate with publishers. Lazar, 67, rep- 
resents such luminaries as Vladimir 
Nabokov, Arthur Schlesinger Jr., Irwin 
Shaw, Theodore White, Frangoise Sa- 
gan and Billy Wilder. Lazar expects 
Nixon to write three volumes. The first 
will trace his life through his first term 
as President; the second will cover his 
foreign policy achievements and con- 
tacts with world leaders; the third will 
deal with Watergate. “I think he’s go- 
ing to tell one of the great stories of all 
time,” said the agent, who told Nixon 
that he could expect worldwide hard- 
cover sales of 500,000 and paperback 
sales of some 10 million. Lazar said that 
in his discussions with Nixon, there was 
little talk of “that cheap money stuff. 
He was very dignified.” Nonetheless, 
Lazar said that Nixon ought to get an 
advance of “above $2 million.” 

Until he reaps such a cash bonan- 
za, Nixon will probably remain in a 
financial bind. To help alleviate that, he 
has been considering selling his San Cle- 
mente property, which he once vowed 
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Where to eat out in Chicago 


en the only place you can 


of 


is the same old place. 


The same old place probably 
isn’t bad. But American Express” 
would like you to know about 
f some new spots that have opened 
up recently that are simply great. And of 
course there are some old places hiding 
around that you may not have discovered. 

Old or new it's time to try something 
different. In the interest of expanding your 
horizon —and perhaps your midsection 
American Express wants to tell you about 
some fine restaurants in this area. 

Of course, many more restaurants 
accept the American Express Card than 
just those appearing on these pages. They 
all have a shield on the door. 

You'll find a restaurant for every dish 
and every mood. And you can feel secure 
in every restaurant shown here, knowing 
you can pay for food, drink and enter- 
tainment on the Card 

} lere, then, 1S a great selection of 
restaurants In this area. Discover one 
tonight. There are enough here for a new 
one every night of the month. 


For the consummate 
gourmet. 


A touch of tarragon, a soupgon of 
garlic, a dinner fit for you! A fine wine, a 
splendid dessert, all a gourmet could want. 


Tower Garden Restaurant. 9925 
Gross Point Rd., Skokie, OR 3-4450. En- 
joy the finest cuisine and distinguished 
wines in a tropical garden setting. Holiday 
Magazine Award-winning restaurant. 


The Consort. In the Continental 
Plaza Hotel, 943-7200. European cuisine, 
solicitous service and a view of Chicago 
from the dining room. 


Sharkos. Villa Park and 2 Chicago 
locations (check local listing). Gourmet 
dining at its finest. Continental menu. 

Landers Chalet. 1916 E. Higgins Rd., 
Elk Grove, 439-2040. Relaxed quiet din- 
ing, dancing and entertainment in a 
beautiful setting. Continental cuisine. 

Arley’s. 2900 S. Highland Ave., 
Downers Grove, 964-0550. Great food and 


fine service from people who care. Spirited, 


adventuresome, evocative. Entertainment 
nightly. 











Have a night on the town —on the Card. 


Aylwards. North Avenue & Gary 
Road, West Chicago, 231-1900. One of 
Chicago's west suburban landmark restau- 
rants. House specialties are Dover sole and 
chicken Kiev. 


Bring the family. 


Here are some places that are reason- 
able family-oriented restaurants. Places 
that kids lov ~ and places thar love kids. 


The Old Barn. 8100 S. Central at 
State Road, Oak Lawn, GA 2-5400. Re- 
served for people and families who still 
care about life’s finer things. Entertain- 
ment. Reservations recommended. 


Sherwood Forest Inn. 8354 W. Irving 
Park Rd., 625-7060. For an evening of 
exceptional dining in Chicagoland's most 
elegant restaurant. Extensive menu in 
American and Continental cuisine. 


Stump’s Pub. 10551 South Harlem, 
Worth, 448-9400. Hearty sandwiches, 
delicious steaks and Australian lobster. 
Banquet facilities available. 


The Rustic Manor. 4550 Grand 
Ave., Gumee, 662-2789. This north sub- 
urban restaurant is for the entire family 
Extensive menu featuring prime rib. 

Kelsey Road House. 352 Kelsey Rd., 
Barrington, 381-8300. Come as you are to 
this unique suburban restaurant. Choose 
one of many sandwiches or a steak. 


Fox’s Restaurant & Pub. Chicago, 
Oak Lawn, Orland Park (check local 
listing). Offers a superb family menu. All 
steaks are hand-cut on the premises 


Places clients love. 


Here are some places that not only 
offer fine food bur a lift for the spirits as 
well, Music is an aid to digestion. Dancing 
takes off the calories. And entertainment 
takes your mind off the cares of the day. 


Club On 39 Restaurant. United of 
American Bldg., | East Wacker Drive, 
321-1050. Breathtaking view. Choice cuts 
of beef, roast duck, lobster tails. Reserva- 
tions a must. 


The Matterhorn. 12 3rd and La- 
Grange Rd., Palos Park, 448-8300. Hearty 
food from prime rib to lobster tail. Ger- 
man specialties. Entertainment in lounge 











Papa’s Restaurant. [821 N. Lincoln 
Plaza (Clark St.), 787-3415. In Hemingway 
House and styled in life-style of Heming- 
way. Fine Continental cuisine. Enter- 
tainment nightly. 


A good steak, the hardest 
meal to cook right. 


There's more to a good steak or prime 
ribs than rare, medium or well done. 


Harold’s Club. 192nd and Torrence, 
Lansing, 895-1220. Enjoy an exciting 
casino atmosphere while relishing a fine 
meal. House specialty: steaks. 


Benihana of Tokyo. 166 E. Superior, 
664-9643. Featuring the finest in teppan- 
yaki-hibachi cooking. Enjoy superb dining 
in a relaxed atmosphere. 

Chiam. 2323S. Wentworth, 225- 
6336. Popular Cantonese restaurant in 
pagoda-shaped building in the heart of 
Chinatown. 

L’Escargot. 2925 N. Halsted, 525- 
5525. Complete dinners served in com- 
fortable dining room. Provincial French 
specialties for lunch and dinner. 


Jacques. 900 N. Michigan Ave., 


h ‘s Steak H — 944-4795. It’s always spring amid the 
™ de a Stea : pene 501 : . A fine Romanée-Conti, perha greenery and bubbling fountain of 
abash, 922-0/ /Q. Beautiful moder 


r i Jacques’ famous glass-domed garden 
restaurant and lounge serving excellent : ee * 

eS a Marg . 868 N abs 
food and U.S. prime beefsceaks. La Margarita orth Wabash, 


¢ ots 645-0120. Featuring authentic Mexican 
That Steak Joynt. 1610 N. Wells, dishes and decorated with a south-of-the- 
943-5091. If steak is on your mind, this 


border flavor. 
is the plac eto go An extensive wine 





Ron of Japan. 230 E. Ontario, 
644-6500. A luxurious Japanese steak 
establishment. Skilled cooks from Japan 
work right at your table. 


list is also available. 

Floyd's. 26 S. Western, Carpenters- 
ville, 426-3446. This well-known subur- 
ban restaurant will provide you with a 
delightful dining experience. 


Victoria Station. 200 Skokie Blvd., 
Northbrook, 835-5041. Visit this new 
iddition to Chicagoland. Four cuts of 
prime rib will suit anyone's appetite. 

Lawry’s The Prime Rib. 100 East 
Ontario, 787-5000. Famed West Coast 
restaurant recently opened. Offering three 
cuts of prime rib carved table-side along 
with salad and Yorkshire pudding. 


Impale a prawn. 


Or spear a salmon. If fish is your 
oyster, you can hardly get better seafood 
than at these fine restaurants. 


Rusty Scupper. 5725 E. River Rd., 
1750 N. Clark. Two fine restaurants featur- 
ing delicious seafood. Relax in the Scup- 
per's authentic, different atmosphere. 





Don Roth’s Blackhawk on Pearson. 
110 E. Pearson, 943-3300. Dinner served 
daily from 5 p.m. Menu features such 
standouts as roast prime ribs of beet and 
fresh Boston scrod 

Martingayles. 1820 N. Wells, 
664-4562. Foran adventure in seafood din- 
ing, a good choice is this charming restau- 
rant with a nautical decor. 


Please don't eat the picture 


London House. 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., 263-6920. Make a date with a steak 
tonight. Great entertainment. Open for 
lunch and dinner 

Como Inn. 546 N. Milwaukee, 
421-5222. One of Chicago's most famous 
restaurants. Prime aged steaks and Maine 
lobsters. Old World atmosphere. 




















Nikos’ Restaurant. 7600 S. Harlem, 
Bridgeview, 496-0300. Three luxurious 
dining rooms. Specialties include panfried 
stuffed trout, and Chateaubriand. 


An International flavor. 


iOlé tor enchiladas! Vive le filet 
mignon! Foreign intrigue without a visa— 
just the American Express Card! 


Trader Vic’s. Palmer House, 17 E. 
Monroe, 726-7500. Featuring Polynesian 
and Cantonese delicacies served in a 
South Seas atmosphere. 

The Taberna. 303 E. Ohio St., 
329-0262. The Greek tavern, a fine 
restaurant in the Time/Life Building 
in the heart of Chicago's Gold Coast. 
Finest Greek or American cuisine. 


The Red Star Inn. 4179 W. 
Irving Park Rd., 286-7788. A tra 
dition with Chicago since 1899 


If you're not a Cardmember, 
just call 800-528-8000 or pick up 
an application wherever the Card 
is honored. The American Express’ 
Card is more than just a credit card 
It opens doors for you at hotels, 

restaurants, stores and resorts. And 
you can use the Card for rental 
cars, airline tickets, sporting 
events, and culrural events 


German specialties such as zwiebel- 
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fleisch au gratin and wiener schnitzel. 








‘n Cider. 


When you make your own 
cider, it just doesn’t taste 
like ordinary cider. 

It tastes like apples. 

So fresh and crisp, you 
could almost bite into it. 

Yet, good as it is, we 
suggest you go it one better. 

By mixing the fruit of your 
labor with Seagram’s 7 Crown, 
over lots of ice. 

It’s a taste as brisk and 
breezy as autumn itself, even 
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would be presented to the U.S. public 
as a gift after his death and that of his 
wife. Daughters Julie and Tricia are re- 
portedly urging their parents to return 
East, while Old Friend Bebe Rebozo has 
apparently suggested that the Nixons 
live near him on their Key Biscayne, 
Fla., property. The ex-President seems 
torn, because he also wants to be near re- 
search facilities for his long period of 
memoir writing, and Southern Califor- 
nia is the probable location for a pro- 
posed Nixon library. 

Although the pardon saves Nixon 
from standing trial, it probably will 
not silence those who have been ar- 
guing that under a legal system prom- 
ising equal justice for all, even a for- 
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mer President should be prosecuted if 
he is suspected of having broken the 
law. Moreover, few of Nixon’s recent 
statements—as reported by friends—in- 
dicate any contrition. He has com- 
plained acidly, for example, that his 
former supporters in Congress “desert- 
ed” him when he needed them most. 
Judging from an interview that Nix- 
on's son-in-law David Eisenhower gave 
to the Associated Press last week, it 
may well be that the ex-President still 
does not comprehend how seriously his 
actions may have eroded America’s con- 
stitutional system. Nixon had merely 
“acquiesced in the non-prosecution of 
aides who covered up a little operation 
into the opposition’s political headquar- 
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INDICTED NIXON AIDES; FROM LEFT, HALDEMAN, EHRLICHMAN & MITCHELL 


The New Legal Tangles 


President Ford’s pardon of Richard 
Nixon may betray questionable judg- 
ment. There is no question of its con- 
stitutionality. Article II, Section 2 of the 
Constitution provides that the President 
“shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment.” 
In an 1867 case that has obvious bear- 
ing on Ford’s action, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the pardoning power is “un- 
limited” (except for impeachment) and 
“may be exercised at any time”—even 
before an indictment is issued. 

Presidents in the past have made fre- 
quent use of the pardoning power 
—though never before on behalf of a 
former President. But while most uses 
of Executive clemency have resolved 
criminal cases for good, Ford’s pardon 
of Nixon creates new legal tangles in 
the already snarled Watergate affair. 
Most immediately affected will be the 
six men facing trial on Sept. 30 for their 
roles in the Watergate cover-up—John 
Ehrlichman, H.R. Haldeman, John 
Mitchell, Kenneth Parkinson, Gordon 
Strachan and Robert Mardian. Many 
lawyers felt, in the aftermath of Ford's 
announcement, that the President had 
given a big boost to the defense. 

Attorneys for Nixon's accused for- 
mer aides are now in a position to argue 
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that their clients should not be convict- 
ed when the ex-President himself can- 
not even be brought to trial. “The Pres- 
ident gave Nixon a complete ‘walk,’ ” 
said one defense attorney. “The other 
defendants should get the same thing. 
How can they be tried when all they 
really did was try to protect Nixon?” In 
ordinary legal proceedings, the leading 
member of a criminal group is most ac- 
tively prosecuted and gets the stiffest 
sentence if convicted. Now that the 
highest-ranking person in the Watergate 
affair would go free, it seemed doubtful 
to many lawyers that any jury would 
send his subordinates to jail. The par- 
don also raised a question about the fate 
of the nine who have already been sent 
to prison; John Dean began his one-to- 
four-year term only last week. 

No Violation. Other lawyers, how- 
ever, questioned that pardoning Nixon 
would affect others still facing trial. Said 
Stanford Law Professor John Kaplan: 
“The fact that one person has been par- 
doned does not constitute a violation of 
the equal-protection clause of the Con- 
stitution.” In addition, the Nixon par- 
don has provided both the Watergate 
prosecutors as well as the defense law- 
yers with a whole new element: the as- 
sured testimony of the ex-President. In 
granting Nixon a pardon, Ford made it 
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ters,” said young Eisenhower. And thal. 
he added, “is a practice that was fairly 
well established in Washington for a 
long time and that no one took all 
that seriously.” Eisenhower admitted 
that only at the last minute did he 
and Nixon’s wife and daughters learn 
the details of the former President's 
incriminating June 23, 1972 taped cov- 
er-up conversations. Only three days 
before he told the nation, Nixon gave 
his family the information—in effect, 
a confession that he had been lying to 
them for months. Nonetheless, Eisen- 
hower still regards his father-in-law as 
a “natural resource” who ought to run 
for office once again, perhaps for the 
Senate. 





difficult for the former President to re- 
fuse to testify in future Watergate trials 
by claiming his Fifth Amendment rights 
against self-incrimination. And when he 
does testify, Nixon will run the risk of a 
charge of perjury if he is less than com- 
pletely truthful. 

Nixon's own testimony, in combi- 
nation with the records and tapes he has 
already agreed to make available for 
court use, may well ensure the fullest ex- 
planation to date of the entire Water- 
gate affair. What that will mean for the 
defendants is still unclear. Certainly 
Nixon’s evidence will be a crucial part 
of the entire case, and he may well fur- 
nish information about the Watergate 
cover-up that could clinch the argu- 
ments of the prosecution. At the same 
time, however, at least one of the Wa- 
tergate defendants has already indicated 
that he wants Nixon to testify as a de- 
fense witness. Before Ford’s pardon, 
Ehrlichman subpoenaed Nixon to tes- 
tify, hoping apparently that Nixon 
would support his claim that he was led 
into thinking that national-security con- 
siderations justified the cover-up. 

Cloudy Future. Though Nixon has 
been freed of the overwhelming anxi- 
ety that he would be indicted and have 
to face trial, he has not been freed from 
all the legal troubles growing out of the 
Watergate affair. Technically, he still 
faces the possibility of state criminal ac- 
tion for tax fraud in California, though 
this is considered extremely unlikely 
More conceivably, citizens resentful 
about what they regard as illegal expen- 
ditures on the President's homes in Cal- 
ifornia and Florida could bring civil 
suits. Further, action in the federal 
courts could be initiated by someone like 
former National Security Council Staff- 
er Morton Halperin, whose telephone 
was bugged on Nixon's orders. Anoth- 
er potential danger to the former Pres- 
ident is that he will be disbarred. Still, 
these problems are less pressing than the 
one President Ford disposed of with his 
order of Executive clemency. The fu- 
ture remains cloudy for Richard Nixon, 
but in all likelihood he no longer faces 
the prospect of being the first President 
of the United States to go to prison. 
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RUSH BUSH & SMITH 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Ford Wields a Broom 


Barely a month in office, President 
Ford acted last week to reshape his Ad- 
ministration with shifts in diplomatic 
and domestic personnel. Like Harry 
Truman, who quickly replaced the Roo- 
sevelt team with his own appointees, 
Ford is determined to put his own stamp 
on the structure left by his predecessor. 

Moving at his customary whirlwind 
pace, Ford also tackled two other trou- 
blesome issues. In preparation for the 
“economic summit” at month's end, he 
brought 28 noted economists together 
for the first of eleven minisummits (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Later, at the 
Continental Congress ceremony in Phil- 
adelphia, the President predicted that 
the nation would defeat “the tyranny of 
double-digit inflation” before the Bicen- 
tennial climax in July 1976. As if to set 
the stage for his pardon of Richard Nix- 
on, Ford also announced that on the 
ticklish issue of amnesty for Viet Nam 
War deserters and draft evaders, he 
plans to create a clemency review board 
to set policy on a case-by-case basis. 

Last week’s appointments indicate 
that Ford wants to move out many of the 
people who were close to Nixon in his 
last months. Ford’s selection of Repub- 
lican National Committee Chairman 
George Bush as chief of the U.S. mission 
in Peking, and Presidential Economic 
Counsellor Kenneth Rush as ambassa- 
dor to Paris, served this purpose while 
filling important diplomatic posts with 
men of stature. Ford also intends to dis- 
patch Peter M. Flanigan, another Nixon 
stalwart, as Ambassador to Spain. 

No Grand Design. The President's 
selections so far hardly constitute a 
grand diplomatic design, but they should 
help improve U.S. foreign relations. In 
Western Europe, particularly, too many 
American ambassadors won their posts 
with hefty campaign contributions. 

In Peking, George Bush, 50, will re- 
place the retiring David K.E. Bruce. 
Bush, a self-made oil millionaire and 
two-term Congressman from Texas, was 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
from 1970 through 1972. Ironically, he 
led the losing fight to keep China out of 
the U.N. Despite this, Ford and Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger hope the 
Chinese will be flattered by the appoint- 
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ment of a man close to the President. 

Rush, a lawyer-businessman-diplo- 
mat, was U.S. Ambassador to West Ger- 
many from 1969 to 1972. He did an ex- 
cellent job as the U.S. negotiator for the 
four-power Berlin agreement that guar- 
anteed free access to the city. Rush is 
close to French Foreign Minister Jean 
Sauvagnargues, who as ambassador to 
Bonn was France’s representative at the 
Berlin talks. A longtime Nixon friend, 
Rush went to the White House last May 
as an adviser on economic policy. He 
will replace John N. Irwin II in Paris. 

“Mr. Fixit.’ The President has of- 
fered the high post of Ambassador to 
Britain to Senator J. William Fulbright, 
69, the Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman who was defeated in the Ar- 
kansas primary. He would be a consid- 
erable improvement over Ambassador 
Walter Annenberg, a millionaire Nixon 
friend. But Fulbright’s wife is ill and he 
will postpone a decision until after he re- 
turns next week from China. 

Announcement of Ford’s appoint- 
ment of Peter Flanigan to Spain was 
withheld pending Madrid’s approval. 
Flanigan, 51, a millionaire former in- 
vestment banker and a Roman Catholic, 
became known as a “Mr. Fixit” for big 
business during five years in the White 
House. Some Senators will balk. 

On the home front, Ford recom- 
mended that, to replace G.O.P. Chair- 
man Bush, the Republican National 
Committee should elevate the co-chair- 
man, Mary Louise Smith, 59. She would 
be the first woman ever to head the com- 
mittee. Mrs. Smith rose from precinct 
committeewoman in Iowa, and urges 
that more women get decision-making 
powers in party councils. 

In the White House, Ford will keep 
two of Nixon’s Counsellors and increase 
their powers. Anne Armstrong, in addi- 
tion to her work on women’s issues, the 
Bicentennial and youth and minority 
programs, will also serve on the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability. Dean 
Burch, a former chairman of the Feder- 
al Communications Commission, will 
maintain liaison with the regulatory 
agencies, the Republican National 
Committee and G.O.P. congressional 
campaign committees. 

Ford’s most delicate problem is what 
to do with White House Chief of Staff 
Alexander Haig. His grucling months as 
Nixon’s incorruptible aide have earned 





Haig sympathy and gratitude in Wash- 
ington. But he is finding it hard to work 
effectively with the new White House 
team and longs to return to the Army. 
The Administration floated a report last 
week that Ford would send him to Brus- 
sels as Supreme Commander of both 
NATO and U:S. forces in Europe. Be- 
cause of his ties to Nixon, the report that 
Haig would replace General Andrew 
Goodpaster touched off mild protests in 
Congress and some European capitals. 
But Kissinger thinks that Haig would be 
ideal, and the appointment needs no 
congressional approval. Ford is expect- 
ed to act in a few months to ease Haig 
gracefully out of the White House and 
recall him to active duty. 
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He was “Tootsie” to his parents, 
“Roosevelt's butcher” to the Nazis, 
“Taskmaster” to his hard-driven aides 
in Viet Nam and “an American hero” to 
President Ford. From his emergence as 
a tank commander in World War II to 
his death last week of lung-cancer com- 
plications at 59, Creighton Abrams Jr. 
won respect even from enemies abroad 
and antiwar activists at home. 

As a swaggering 29-year-old lieuten- 
ant colonel, he swept his 37th Tank Bat- 
talion through Normandy, sealing off 
the peninsula in the eleven days after D- 
day. In his dramatic breakthrough to re- 
lieve Bastogne and his near legendary 
dash across the Rhine, “Abe” Abrams 
terrified the enemy as a daring tactician 
who relied on swift movement and over- 
powering violence. He believed in the 
shock value of mass attack combined 
with an awesome firepower that ap- 
proached overkill. A captured German 
document said, somewhat hysterically, 
that Abrams’ forces were totally made 
up of men who had been born out of 
wedlock or killed their mothers. 

The son of a Springfield, Mass., rail- 
road repairman, Abrams graduated 
185th out of 276 in his class at West 
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Point and developed a tough, he-man 
reputation, despite his love for classical 
music and gourmet cooking. His image 
as a crusty, limited man who loved de- 
struction and hated to take prisoners led 
to some predictions that he would stum- 
ble after the war. But he served with dis- 
tinction in the Pentagon, Europe and 
Korea, and displayed sensitivity and tact 
in 1962 and 1963 when President Ken- 
nedy called on him to command federal 
troops during tense racial confrontations 
at Oxford, Miss., and Tuscaloosa and 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Earthy Soldier. The same gift for 
deftness and diplomacy, still widely un- 
suspected, emerged in his dealings with 
South Vietnamese officers. Assigned in 
1967 as deputy to General William 
Westmoreland, Abrams courted top Sai- 
gon officers, accepting slights with pa- 
tience and devouring a Vietnamese meal 
intended to make him gag—chicken 
heads, goat meat and paddy rat. 

Appointed by President Johnson in 
mid-1968 as Viet Nam commander, Ab- 
rams presided with considerable skill 
over the American withdrawal from the 
fighting. He de-emphasized the West- 
moreland strategy of massive search- 
and-destroy missions, favoring more 
mobile “spoiler” patrols of four or five 
men sent out to ambush and disrupt the 
enemy. Abrams gave subordinate com- 
manders unusually wide latitude. Al- 
ways a strong believer in risking ma- 
chines more than men, he smoothly 
replaced ground forces with planes as 
troop reductions proceeded. 

Tactical differences cannot easily be 
compared: Westmoreland was the cru- 
sader sent to win the war; Abrams was 
the realist sent to help end U'S. involve- 
ment in it. Differences in style, however, 
were clearer. Westmoreland was the 
stiff, ramrod, ceremonial-looking com- 
mander who saw light at the end of the 
tunnel. Abrams was a blunt, earthy sol- 
dier who gave reporters refreshingly 
frank estimates of the precarious Amer- 
ican position and surprised critics of the 
Army by insisting on the prosecution of 
six Green Berets who murdered a sus- 
pected Vietnamese double agent. 

Named Army Chief of Staff in June 
1972, Abrams worked to reshape the 
peacetime Army, reducing desk jobs in 
favor of more fighting strength, modern- 
izing reserve forces and their training, 
and stimulating skeptical subordinates 
to make the new volunteer Army work. 

For all his cigar chomping, Pat- 
tonesque toughness, Abrams was an in- 
telligent, flexible and realistic man. He 
was quite in tune with the “new Army” 
concepts advanced by younger officers, 
including his close friend and probable 
successor as Chief of Staff, General 
Frederick C. Weyand. Abrams once said 
that a commander must know how to use 
a battle-ax and a scalpel. After World 
War II, no one doubted his prowess with 
the ax. Now few doubt that the apostle 
of overpowering violence turned out to 
be adept with a scalpel too. 
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FD.R?s Conspiracy of Silence 


The patient was obviously sick. As 
the naval doctor conducted the physi- 
cal, he saw that the hands of the man 
on the table shook noticeably, though 
he was only 62. His circulation was slow, 
his blood pressure was about 25 points 
high (186 over 108), and there was a pro- 
nounced murmur in his heart as the mi- 
tral valve failed to close properly. He 
showed signs of an advanced case of 
hardening of the arteries. Listening with 
a stethoscope to the labored breathing, 
the doctor decided that the man had flu- 
id in his lungs. The doctor’s conclusion: 
the man was so seriously ill that he was 
in danger of dying unless he drastically 
changed his regimen. 

The patient was Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and the date was March 27, 
1944—four months before the President 
was to be nominated for his fourth term, 
eleven months before he was to attend 
the crucial Big Three conference at Yal- 
ta, 13 months before he was to die in 
Warm Springs, Ga., of the massive 
stroke that, based on the medical ev- 
idence, seemed all too likely. 

Rare Portrait. Yet the American 
people were constantly assured by the 
White House that despite his ravaged 
face and feeble manner, the President 
was in sturdy good health. In his new 
book, FDR's Last Year (Morrow), Jour- 
nalist Jim Bishop, 66, explores how and 
why Roosevelt's true condition was con- 
cealed from the nation. Bishop's account 
raises the question of whether Roosevelt, 
given his condition, was acting in the na- 
tion's best interests when he ran again. 
The book also makes it clear that once 
re-elected, F.D.R. was derelict when he 
failed to brief Vice President Harry Tru- 
man on even the most major elements 
of American policy, including the Yal- 
ta agreements. 

Bishop spent 28 months tracking 
down not only the era’s major surviving 
figures, including members of Roose- 
velt’s family, but also the minor char- 
acters in the drama: retired Secret Ser- 
vice agents, the long-ago mayor of 
Warm Springs, the undertakers who 
worked on F.D.R.’s wasted body. Most 
of them were sympathetic to Roosevelt, 
telling Bishop the intimate details that 
he needed in order to weave the kind of 
narrative that has given him bestsellers 
before (The Day Lincoln Was Shot, The 
Day Christ Died). Bishop has produced 
a rare, humanizing portrait of Roosevelt, 
including the fullest account yet of the 
President's enduring and wistful love af- 
fair with Lucy Mercer Rutherfurd, who 
died in 1948. 

The doctor who discovered F.D.R.’s 
alarming symptoms in 1944 was How- 
ard Bruenn, then a 39-year-old lieuten- 
ant commander. Bruenn, a cardiologist, 
had been picked by the President's per- 
sonal physician, Vice Admiral Ross Mc- 


Intire, who suspected F.D.R.’s heart 
trouble. After Bruenn reported his find- 
ings to McIntire, the admiral not only 
kept telling newsmen that F.D.R. was 
fine, but it also seems clear that he nev- 
er revealed to the President the true state 
of his health. 

Bishop reasons that McIntire and 
Roosevelt understood each other so well 
after eleven years together that they had 
instinctively entered into a conspiracy 
of silence. The evidence shows that 
F.D.R. suspected that he was seriously 
ill but wanted to pretend that everything 
was all right in hopes of remaining in of- 
fice until World War II was won. As 
for McIntire, he had no desire to de- . 
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PHYSICIAN ROSS MCINTIRE (1938) 


stroy the illusions—and perhaps the po- 
litical future—of the most powerful man 
in the world. 

McIntire died in 1959 still insisting 
that he had been correct in telling the 
press in the spring and fall of 1944 that 
Roosevelt was in “excellent condition 
for a man of his age.” Dr. Bruenn, now 
69 and practicing in New York City, 
recalls that F.D.R.’s physical condi- 
tion did improve in his last year, but 
says that he was by no means a healthy 
man. Bruenn explains MclIntire’s re- 
assuring statements to the press as hav- 
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ROOSEVELT & ELEANOR, NOVEMBER 1944 
Pretending all was well. 


ing been “all politics and loyalty.” 

After Bruenn’s initial examination, 
McIntire did take the precaution of pre- 
scribing digitalis for the President’s 
heart. Roosevelt took the drug in nor- 
mal doses for the rest of his life. In ad- 
dition, McIntire ordered F.D.R. to 
shorten his work schedule to only six 
hours a day, a cutback that the Pres- 
ident docilely accepted until the 1944 
race against New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey began to quicken. 
Then he reverted to type. To counter ru- 
mors that he was deathly ill, Roosevelt 
campaigned through the streets of New 
York and Brooklyn in an open car while 
being drenched by a chill October rain 

That day his Secret Service men act- 
ed as his seconds. Twice they hustled 
him out of the downpour and into dry 
quarters, laid him flat on his back, 
stripped the wet clothing away, gave him 
a shot of whisky, then dressed him again 
before carrying him back to the cam- 
paign wars. Despite the day’s trying 
ordeal, Roosevelt's smile was trium- 
phant. Three million people—and the 
national press—had seen what seemed 
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to be a vigorous man in action. 

After his landslide victory in 
November 1944 over Dewey (who 
was “a son of a bitch,” he said to 
Aide William Hassett), Roosevelt 
was exhausted. Still, in January he 
journeyed by sea and air to the Cri- 
mea for the Yalta Conference, the 
most momentous of the wartime 
meetings with Stalin and Churchill 
At times, Roosevelt's mind wan- 
dered, his voice was low, his ques- 
tions trivial. Later Stalin said: “If I 
had known how tired that man is, 
I would have agreed to meet along 
the Mediterranean.” 

Even so, Bishop believes that 
Roosevelt got what he wanted at 
Yalta: agreement, however vague, 
on how to deal with postwar Ger- 
many; Stalin’s promise to enter the 
war against Japan; and an accord 
on the formation of the United Na- 
tions. When Stalin soon broke his 
promises to let Eastern Europeans 
choose their own destinies, Roose- 
velt concluded realistically that 
there was very little he could have 
done about it. Discussing Yalta, he 
told one intimate: “I didn’t say it 
was good. I said it was the best I 
could do.” 

Private Trial. After Yalta, 
Roosevelt failed rapidly. His one so- 
lace in early 1945 was the willowy 
and gracious Lucy Rutherfurd, then 
52, whom he had loved since World 
War I, when she was social secre- 
tary to his wife Eleanor. In 1918, El- 
eanor had found a packet of scent- 
ed love letters to her husband from 
Lucy. Screaming shrilly, according 
to Bishop, Eleanor confronted 
F.D.R. in his bedroom while their 
son Elliott, then seven years old, 
cowered near by. “Please, Babs, 
please,” Roosevelt begged. “The 
dinner guests are downstairs.” 

When Roosevelt promised to give up 
Lucy, Eleanor agreed to keep living with 
him but never again to share his bed 
This was no hardship for Eleanor, Bish- 
op reports. She once told her daughter 
Anna, “Sex, my dear, is a thing a wom- 
an must learn to endure.” 

Life with Eleanor became a private 
trial for F.D.R. Siding with Roosevelt, 
Bishop calls Eleanor “a harpy” and 
takes a sympathetic view of the fact that 
the President never fully broke off his re- 
lationship with Lucy, not even when, in 
1920, she married a wealthy Manhattan 
socialite named Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Hidden in a private Secret Service car, 
Lucy attended all four of Roosevelt's In- 
augurations. He phoned her constantly, 
speaking in French if a member of his 
staff was in the room. They often met se- 
cretly in Washington’s Rock Creek 
Park. Lucy would climb into the back 
of the big, seven-passenger limousine 
with the President, and they would drive 
slowly for an hour along the winding 
roads. 

Roosevelt worked out ingenious 


ways of visiting Lucy at Tranquillity, the 
Rutherfurd family estate in northern 
New Jersey, while Secret Service men 
kept watch and newsmen wondered 
where he had gone. 

Historians of the Roosevelt era tend 
to treat F.D.R.’s affair gingerly, imply- 
ing that it was platonic, at least in its 
later years. Bishop himself feels that the 
relationship was sexual but lacked the 
definite proof to say so in his book. 

Secretive Years. During all these 
secretive years, Eleanor never learned 
of her husband's enduring romance 
F.D.R. was protected not only by his 
staff but also by family members, includ- 
ing Daughter Anna, whom Bishop ex- 
tensively interviewed 

Lucy was naturally invited to Warm 
Springs in April 1945, when F.D.R. went 
south to try to recover his strength. She 
was accompanied by an artist friend, 
Elizabeth Shoumatoff, who was to paint 
a portrait of the President. 

On the morning of April 12, F.D.R 
complained to Dr. Bruenn of a slight 
headache and a stiffness in his neck. But 
he was in a fine mood. There was to be 
a barbecue that night, and for the first 
time he had put Lucy’s name on the of- 
ficial guest list. Apparently he was be- 
yond worrying about his wife’s feelings 
As he posed for his picture, the Pres- 
ident went through his wallet and tossed 
something into a wastebasket: it was his 
draft card, which he had carried 
throughout the war. 

As Bishop describes the scene, Lucy 
Rutherfurd was smiling as she watched 
Roosevelt. Shakily, he raised his left 
hand to his forehead. “I have a terrific 
headache,” he said softly. His eyes were 
on Lucy as he slumped forward. Mrs 
Shoumatoff screamed for a doctor 
Then, realizing the situation, the artist 
took charge of Lucy and hustled her out 
of the room. The two women hastily 
packed and were miles away in a car 
when Roosevelt died two hours later 
while Bruenn worked over him 

The coffin was being carried north 
on a slow train through crowds of 
mourners when Eleanor found out about 
Lucy Rutherfurd’s presence at Warm 
Springs. In a rage, she later confronted 
Anna, who confessed that she had of- 
ten helped her father meet with the 
woman. “He asked you?” cried Eleanor 
“Momma,” said Anna softly. “I had a 
husband and children. I tried to fill Fa- 
ther’s gap of loneliness. But I couldn't 
I just couldn't.” Eleanor looked at her 
coldly. Bishop reports that she could 
bring herself only to say, “Well, | am 
sorry.” With that comment on all the 
years of unhappiness, she left the room 

After the funeral in Hyde Park 
N.Y., when the crowd had drifted away 
and workmen were shoveling dirt onto 
the coffin, Eleanor Roosevelt turned 
around and walked back alone toward 
the grave of her husband. A distance 
from it, she stopped. For a while she 
stood there, watching from afar, saying 
nothing. Then she walked away 
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EUROPE 


The Season of Discontent 


Throughout Western Europe last 
week, returning vacationers by the mil- 
lions clogged highways, jammed air- 
ports, and crowded into trains. The tra- 
ditional month of summer holiday was 
at an end and a season of discontent 
was beginning. Across the Continent, 
shaky minority governments were the 
rule, national economies appeared in 
danger of spinning out of control, and 
even tradition-bound Englishmen were 
worrying whether democratic govern- 
ments were capable of dealing with the 
severe problems that face Europe 

A feeling of helplessness and frus- 
tration was fueled by rising unemploy- 
ment, a slump in economic growth, 
skyrocketing inflation and precarious 
governments. For example, the Cabinets 
ruling Belgium, Britain, France, West 
Germany and Portugal were all less than 
one year old. In Italy, Premier Mariano 
Rumor headed a chronically unstable 
coalition (the 37th since 1943). The La- 
bor Party of British Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson held only 298 of Parliament's 
631 seats. Portuguese President Antonio 
Spinola had no constitutional basis of 
power and held office at the pleasure of 
the group of young military officers who 
deposed the half-century-old dictator- 
ship last spring. Belgium's coalition 
Cabinet was preoccupied by the linguis- 
tic differences that divide the country 
West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt's Social Democrats last month 
saw the party's popularity drop from 
42% to 31% 

These weakened governments con- 
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fronted Europe’s most severe economic 
crisis of the past quarter-century. Con- 
sumer prices in Portugal were rising at 
an annual rate of 31%, in France 17%, 
Britain 23%, Italy 18%, and Belgium 
17%. The quadrupled cost of crude oil, 
which Western Europe must import for 
most of its energy requirements, plunged 
the Continent’s trade ledger deep into 
the red. Britain, France and Italy to- 
gether were expected to run a $28 bil- 
lion balance of trade deficit this year 

High interest rates were depriving 
many businesses of their capital needs; 
bankruptcies in West Germany were up 
43% over last year, and in France 23%. 
Businessmen were logging fewer sales, 
and farmers were demonstrating to pro- 
test the squeeze between the higher costs 
of fertilizers and fuels and what they 
considered the low Common Market 
support prices. The fluctuations of the 
international monetary market and 
tight credit forced five banks in West 
Germany and one in Austria to close 
their doors, raising the specter of a 1930s 
avalanche of bank failures 

The situation in the major countries 

BRITAIN. Although the British are 
far from enthusiastic about going to the 
polls for a second time this year, Prime 
Minister Wilson this week is expected 
to call new parliamentary elections for 
early October to try to win a majority 
government. Recent polls indicate that 
no party will gain a majority, but Wil- 
son’s advisers see no advantage in de- 
laying the balloting, especially since ex- 
perts predict that Britain's economic 





situation will only get worse in the near 
future. Yet if another minority govern- 
ment is elected, it may not be able to im- 
pose the necessary stringent economic 
measures; hostility between Britain's 
classes could grow and create a polit- 
ical crisis. Trade Union Leader Hugh 
Scanlon has already warned that a vote 
against Labor is a “vote for industrial 
chaos this winter.” Rightist groups led 
by retired military officers are organiz- 
ing volunteers to keep essential services 
going if there are widespread strikes. 

ITALY. The country is virtually 
broke. With a balance of trade deficit ap- 
proaching $10 billion for this year and 
a $4.2 billion loan from the Common 
Market due on Sept. 18, the Italian gov- 
ernment is running out of cash to pay 
its bills. Its unsecured lines of credit are 
so exhausted that wealthy West Germa- 
ny granted it a six-month, $2 billion loan 
last week, but only if Premier Rumor 
pledged about one-fifth of his nation’s 
gold bullion as collateral. News of the 
loan came amid the ever increasing cost 
of living (Rome's food prices were up 
20% in August), shortages of pasta and 
sugar, poor harvests and mounting busi- 
ness failures. Tens of thousands of Ital- 
ian workers have lost their jobs in 
France, West Germany and Switzerland 
and are returning home, swelling the 
ranks of Italy’s unemployed 

FRANCE. The government is trying 
to ease the psychological burden of in- 
flation by demonstrating that not all 
prices are rising. Under a program op- 
timistically called “Operation Price 
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Brake,” about one-third of France's 
700,000 shopkeepers last week voluntar- 
ily reduced prices by 5% on school sup- 
plies, children’s clothing, ham, yogurt, 
sausage and other common goods. No 
one expects the widely publicized pro- 
gram to have anything but a cosmetic ef- 
fect on France’s severe economic diffi- 
culties. A more fundamental attack on 
inflation was launched several months 
ago when President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing restricted credit by imposing 
high interest rates. Recognizing the 
hardship the measure inflicted on most 
Frenchmen, Giscard has urged his coun- 
trymen: “Do not give in to discourage- 
ment.” Nonetheless, forecasts indicate 
that this winter widespread strikes and 
business failures could sweep France. 

WEST GERMANY. With its 7% infla- 
tion and 2.2% unemployment, the coun- 
try continues to be economically the 
healthiest in Western Europe. But its 
economic vigor now depends almost en- 
tirely upon its enormous balance of trade 
surplus ($11.7 billion through July) 
There is every indication that the for- 
eign customers of German-made goods 
are planning to cut back their purchas- 
es in order to trim their own trade def- 
icits. A top West German finance of- 
ficial privately warns that by the end of 
the year West Germany could start run- 
ning its own balance of trade deficit 
This would create serious political prob- 
lems for Chancellor Schmidt and his So- 
cial Democratic Party. Schmidt is also 
bedeviled by two nagging scandals: 1) 
the suspension last week of Karl Wie- 
nand from his powerful post as S.P.D. 
whip because of charges of tax evasion 
and lying to an investigative committee, 
and 2) the fact that Confessed East Ger- 
man Spy Ginter Guillaume could rise 
to become one of then Chancellor Wil- 
ly Brandt's three personal assistants be- 
fore he was caught last April (TIME, 
May 6) 

Consumed by their domestic prob- 
lems, Western Europe’s governments 
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are hardly in a position to launch a bold, 
coordinated attack on their common en- 
emy, the economic crisis. Yet these gov- 
ernments recognize that that is just what 
is needed. Chancellor Schmidt has al- 
ready urged daily consultation among 
the West's major economic powers to 
mesh policy. President Giscard has 
called for a summit of the Common 
Market nations’ leaders. If solutions do 
not emerge soon, Europe could be on 
its way either to astronomical inflation 
or mass business failures and double- 
digit unemployment. These conditions, 
if allowed to fester, could eventually pro- 
duce massive disillusionment with Eu- 
rope’s seemingly powerless democratic 
institutions. The specter of such disil- 
lusion makes many Europeans edgy. For 
widespread despair would no doubt en- 
courage the demagogues of the extreme 
right and left, as it did in the 1930s, to 
try to impose their own kind of repres- 
sive solutions. 


MEXICO 


State of Semi-Siege 


Since World War II, Mexico has 
been an island of stability and increas- 
ing prosperity in Latin America, a 
model of an underdeveloped, peasant so- 
ciety’s coming peacefully into the mod- 
ern world. No more. The country is not 
only showing the common strains of in- 
flation—now running at about 30% a 
year, or about triple the U.S. rate—but 
is also troubled by terrorism and guer- 
rilla warfare. In the past year, several 
prominent Mexican industrialists and 
politicians and a U.S. diplomat have 
been kidnaped by the terrorists. The dip- 
lomat, Terrance Leonhardy, consul gen- 
eral in Guadalajara, was later released 
after his abductors’ demands were met 
Other victims were not so lucky; the 
army is continuing a massive search for 
the government's candidate for governor 


of Guerrero State, who was kidnaped 
last May. 

The incident that is most embarrass- 
ing to the Mexican government, how- 
ever, occurred last month when José 
Guadalupe Zuno, the 83-year-old fa- 
ther-in-law of President Luis Echeverria 
Alvarez and one of the most powerful 
men in Guadalajara, Mexico’s second 
city, was kidnaped. Four armed men 
stopped Zuno’s new blue Galaxie as it 
slowed to make a turn, disabled the 
chauffeur with Mace spray, and pulled 
Zuno into another car. His family 
warned that Zuno, a former governor 
of Jalisco State, and a political kingmak- 
er, suffers from diabetes and might die 
unless he was given a special sugar- and 
salt-free diet. 

A group calling itself the Revo- 
lutionary Armed Forces of the Peo- 
ple, which kidnaped Leonhardy, 
claimed responsibility for kidnaping 
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Zuno. It had even produced a photo of 
the old man in captivity, standing in 
front of a poster of two crossed subma- 
chine guns and looking disheveled, and 
a tape recording in which he suppos- 
edly agreed, a la Patty Hearst, with his 
captors’ aims. “He is a bourgeois and 
represents the exploiting class,” said the 
kidnapers’ proclamation. “We social 
fighters are obliged to use revolutionary 
means.” The group demanded $1.6 mil- 
lion in ransom and the release of ten po- 
litical prisoners, all leftists. Both requests 
were Officially ignored by the govern- 
ment, Then last Saturday he was re- 
leased, but it was not disclosed what—if 
anything—his kidnapers got in return. 

Echeverria was criticized last year 
for supposedly encouraging kidnaping 
when he released 30 leftist prisoners in 
exchange for Leonhardy’s life. He has 
since vowed never to give in to black- 
mail, a decision that he said he would 
not revoke, even in the case of his own 
father-in-law. “Neither in this nor any 
other case shall we accede to the de- 
mands of kidnapers,” said Echeverria. 
“Public order is not negotiable and the 
people and the government will not 
come to terms with criminals.” 

Zuno’s eldest son Vicente, 48, a law- 
yer who shares his father’s leftist pol- 
itics, not only blamed the kidnapers but 
also lashed out at an improbable target, 
the U.S. “This is an act of environmen- 
tal pollution,” he said, “because our en- 
vironment is attacked by foreign inter- 
ests born from imperialism, particularly 
North American imperialism.” 

The Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
the People is only one of several groups 
aiming at the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. The most powerful organization 
is the 23rd of September Communist 
League,* which is believed to be based 
in Guadalajara. Last spring, it dynamit- 
ed factories and monuments and held 
up banks and businesses all over Jalis- 
co State, of which Guadalajara is the 
capital. Another group, the Armed 
Forces of National Liberation, has also 
carried out a campaign of bank heists 
and kidnapings, while the Spartacus Le- 
ninist League last year murdered Mon- 
terrey’s industrial patriarch, Eugenio 
Garza Sada, 82. Yet a fourth group, the 
Party of the Poor, led by a former school- 
teacher, Lucio Cabafias, operates from 
the rugged mountains of Guerrero State 
near Acapulco, where it is successfully 
eluding 10,000 army troops. None of the 
guerrilla groups are believed to number 
more than a few score members. 

Irritating and embarrassing as they 
are, the guerrillas and terrorists are so 
far not a real Castro-like threat to 
Echeverria or to his party, the P.R.L 
(Partido Revolucionario Institucional), 
which has ruled Mexico for the past 45 
years. They are, however, a symbol of 
the profound discontent that is increas- 
ingly surfacing from beneath the P.R.L.’'s 
outdated revolutionary slogans. Though 


*The name is taken from an abortive 1967 guer- 
rilla attack on a Chihuahua army post 
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the economy has grown at a rate of over 
7% a year in recent times, it has be- 
come obvious that most of the workers 
and the peasants are being left behind 
by policies that favor the rich and the 
upper middle class. Added to that is one 
of the highest population-growth rates 
(3.5%) in the world; in the past 25 years 
the population has more than doubled, 
from 25 million to 58 million. Despite 
booming factories at home, unemploy- 
ment and underemployment are still 
high (about 40%), and 7.5% of the work 
force tries to cross the border illegally 
every year in search of work in the US. 

Echeverria, who still has two years 
remaining of his six-year term, thus far 
has had little luck in reforming the sys- 
tem. His liberal, populist speeches have 
alarmed the rich and the conservative 
politicians and businessmen whose sup- 
port he needs to make real reforms. Yet 
he has been unsuccessful in winning over 
the left, which considers his rhetoric 
hypocritical, since he has done little to 
bring about the social reforms that he so 
eloquently calls for. No one expects 
much change before his term expires, if 
then. Those who consider themselves 
potential kidnap victims—the rich and 
the powerful—are already hiding them- 
selves behind walls at night and body- 
guards during the day, resigned to an in- 
definite state of semi-siege. 


SOVIET UNION 
A Matter of Plagiarism 


When the U.SS.R.’s most popular 
novelist, Mikhail Sholokhov, won the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1965, he 
was acclaimed by the Swedish Academy 
for “the artistic force and integrity” of 
his four-part classic The Quiet Don. This 
week his fellow Nobel prizewinner, Al- 
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FYODOR KRYUKOV 
A bite at the henchman from his Colorado beetle. 


exander Solzhenitsyn, accused Sholo- 
khov of plagiarism in a preface to a crit- 
ical study of The Quiet Don* published 
in Paris. Solzhenitsyn declared that the 
real author of the epic tale of Don Cos- 
sacks in World War I and the Russian 
civil war was Fyodor Kryukov, a Cos- 
sack writer 

Kryukov is known to have written 
a massive work entitled The Quiet Don. 
Kryukov’s manuscript, however, some- 
how mysteriously disappeared when he 
died in the civil war in 1920 at the age 
of 50. Solzhenitsyn believes that Sholo- 
khov obtained Kryukov’s manuscript a 
few years later and passed it off as his 
own—with some politically necessary 
but stylistically clumsy modifications. 
He theorizes that since Kryukov, a 
White officer in the civil war, had writ- 
ten sympathetically of the anti-Soviet 
side, Sholokhov had to insert passages 
favorable to the Red cause and intro- 
duce Bolshevik heroes into the novel. 
This, Solzhenitsyn writes, would explain 
the unevenness of the work. 

Solzhenitsyn, now living in exile in 
Zurich, notes that Sholokhov, a former 
laborer and clerk with scarcely any ed- 
ucation, was only 23 years old when he 
published the first volume in 1928. Yet, 
Solzhenitsyn points out, “the book re- 
veals the kind of literary power attain- 
able only after many attempts by an ex- 
perienced and accomplished writer.” He 
also joins many critics in observing that 
Sholokhov’s other fiction (Seeds of To- 
morrow, Harvest on the Don) is striking- 
ly inferior to The Quiet Don, which was 
completed in 1940. It became the best- 
selling Soviet novel in the USS.R. (6 
million copies translated into 40 differ- 
ent Soviet languages), and Soviet text- 
books extol it as the supreme literary 


*Published in two parts in English as And Quiet 
Flows the Don and The Don 
Sea 
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accomplishment of Communism. The 
book continues to be widely read in So- 
viet schools. 

Solzhenitsyn's charge will doubtless 
prove embarrassing to the leaders in the 
Kremlin, where the 69-year-old Sholo- 
khov reigns as a court novelist and 
hatchet man for cultural hard-liners. In 
recent years, Sholokhoy has frequently 
denounced liberal writers; in 1969 he 
characterized Solzhenitsyn as a “Colo- 
rado beetle” who deserved extermina- 
tion as a noxious plant pest. 

Solzhenitsyn's allegation that The 
Quiet Don is mostly the work of an anti- 
Communist brings into the open a long- 
smoldering rumor that Sholokhov is a 
plagiarist. Reports that Sholokhov had 
plagiarized the novel were so widespread 
in 1929 that Pravda threatened to pros- 
ecute the “malicious slanderers.” When 
Stalin later declared Sholokhov to be 
“the great writer of our time,” any dis- 
cussion of the novel’s true authorship be- 
came extremely dangerous. But the con- 
troversy would not die. In 1967 Russian 
Poet Andrei Voznesensky publicly re- 
cited an unpublished poem in Moscow 
that clearly alluded to Sholokhov: 


You, superclassic and henchman, 

You ought to be ashamed; 

You once copied another man’s novel, 

But you couldn t repeat the 
performance. 


Although the evidence is compelling 
that Sholokhov plagiarized the book that 
won him laurels both at home and 
abroad, it is nonetheless circumstantial. 
Kryukov’s manuscript cannot be direct- 
ly traced to Sholokhov; he claims that 
his own drafts for The Quiet Don were 
destroyed during the war. Solzhenitsyn 
has now appealed to literary scholars 
and researchers to examine closely The 
Quiet Don for “unevennesses of style and 
internal contradictions” that point to 
dual authorship. 
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Tribute for a Non-Person 


When he died in 1971, Nikita Khru- 
shchev was officially a non-person. De- 
spite his eleven years as Soviet party 
chief, he was denied the usual honors of 
burial at the Kremlin Wall and was in- 
stead allotted a plot in the far corner of 
the Novodyevichy Cemetery, Moscow’s 
second-ranking burial ground. The 
newspapers that had once headlined his 
speeches identified him in his death no- 
tice only as a “pensioner of the state.” 

The Khrushchev family was obvi- 
ously resentful of this treatment and de- 
cided on their own to erect a monument 
in Novodyevichy. At a cost of about 
$20,000, the family hired Ernst Neiz- 
vestny, the Soviet Union’s most talent- 
ed sculptor. 

The choice was curiously appro- 
priate. Touring a show of experimental 
art in 1962, Khrushchev was startled 
by what he saw. He likened it to “paint- 
ing done by an ass with its tail.” Neiz- 
vestny was the most prominent artist 
represented, and he argued forcefully 
against Khrushchev for an_ hour. 
Though the party chief did not change 
his views on art, he was impressed by 
Neizvestny’s courageous defense and, 
as he left, told the artist: “You are the 
kind of man I like.” Later, after his 
forced retirement, Khrushchev ex- 
pressed regret for having argued with 
Neizvestny at all. “If I met him now, 
I would apologize,” he said. 

Neizvestny’s monument, which will 
be formally unveiled this week on the 
third anniversary of Khrushchev’s 
death, is symbolically strong, a massive 
(9 ft. high, 5 ft. wide) abstract of white 
marble and black granite with a bronze 
bust of Khrushchev in the center. The 
white and black blocks, says Neizvestny, 
represent the bright and dark periods 
of Khrushchev’s career, as well as the 
bright and dark periods of Soviet life. 
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EAST GERMANY 
In from the Cold 


For more than two decades East 
Germany was the pariah among nations, 
its huge foreign ministry building in East 
Berlin underused because only a dozen 
countries, all Communist, maintained 
full diplomatic relations with it. The 
West not only denied its existence as a 
nation but refused to call it the German 
Democratic Republic—its official name 
—insisting that it was nothing more 
than an extension of the Soviet Zone of 
Occupation. Then five years ago, Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt relaxed Bonn’s op- 
position to the East Berlin regime, and 
the G.D.R. began its long journey in 
from the cold. Nation after nation ac- 
corded it formal recognition, until last 
week the most important holdout fell 
into line. In a three-minute ceremony 
in Washington, the U.S. became the 
110th country to establish diplomatic re- 
lations with the G.D.R. 

US. Assistant Secretary of State Ar- 
thur Hartman and East German Dip- 
lomat Herbert Siiss signed a four-page 
document formalizing relations. Rolf 
Sieber, 44, an economics professor with 
no previous diplomatic experience, was 
named East Germany’s first Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., and John Sherman Coo- 
per, 73, former Republican Senator from 
Kentucky and Ambassador to India and 
Nepal (1955-56), was chosen as the U.S. 
envoy to the G.D.R. 

No Responsibility. Both nations 
actually were prepared to hold the cer- 
emony at the end of July. The USS. 
balked, however, when the East Ger- 
mans began interfering with West Ger- 
man traffic on the roadways leading to 
West Berlin. The harassment by the 
Communists was in protest against 
Bonn’s opening a branch of the West 
German Federal Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency in West Berlin. Only after 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
made it clear to the Soviets that he held 
them responsible for the East German 
action in violation of prior East-West 
agreements and the spirit of détente did 
the flow of traffic return to normal. 

During the talks, the U.S. demanded 
that the East Germans agree to com- 
pensate the victims of Nazism. East Ber- 
lin insisted that as a “new state” it 
shared no responsibility for Nazi atroc- 
ities, but the U.S. refused to budge. The 
G.D.R. finally pledged to process the 
claims of Jews and others who had their 
property taken by the Nazis. While it is 
too early to estimate what the claims 
might cost the G.D.R., West Germany 
has already voluntarily paid out about 
$15 billion to claimants. 

The East Berlin regime probably 
made a concession in order to partic- 
ipate in the rising tide of trade between 
Eastern Europe and the U.S. It may 
have also been seeking a respectability 
that it feels it will gain by winning 
America’s recognition. But East Germa- 
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ny may discover that respectability 
could be slow in coming as long as it re- 
mains one of Europe’s most repressive 
police states, still finding it necessary to 
limit the freedom of its 17 million cit- 
izens by walls, barbed wire and the pres- 
ence of 20 Soviet divisions. 


CYPRUS 
Ankara’s Slow Nibble 


Slowly but surely, Turkey, which al- 
ready has about 40% of Cyprus, seems 
determined to nibble away at the re- 
maining 60%. With no real 
opposition from the out- 
gunned Greek Cypriot Na- 
tional Guard, Turkish forces 
last week advanced their 
lines another twelve miles to 
the southwest, taking com- 
mand of Morphou Bay, the 
main exit point for the is- 
land’s copper production. 

The Turkish general 
staff, indeed, seemed inde- 
pendent even of Premier 
Bilent Ecevit’s civilian gov- 
ernment, adamantly vetoing 
any suggestion from Ankara 
that Greek refugees be al- 
lowed to return home until a 
permanent political solution 
had been worked out. “It is 
not because we want to im- 
pose anything on the Prime 
Minister,” said a high-rank- 
ing military man. “But we are 
the people responsible for the 
lives of Turkish soldiers and 
Turkish Cypriots. We cannot 
take the risk.” 

The Turks’ hard-lining 
stand was bolstered by the 
discovery of a mass grave at 
the village of Maratha in 
eastern Cyprus, with 84 
crumbling corpses; the vil- 
lage’s population had been 
only 93. As Village Shepherd 
Kemal Mustafa described it, 
Greek gunmen entered Ma- 
ratha Aug. 14, herded away elderly men, 
women and children and shot them. The 
number of victims was confirmed by 
Swedish United Nations officers. Greek 
authorities rather unconvincingly said 
that the corpses might be Greek Cypri- 
ots instead of Turkish—a suggestion that 
the Turks angrily denounced as an “add- 
ed insult to our grief.” Later, the Greeks 
countered with charges that the Turks 
had also committed atrocities; they 
brought forth a Greek building contrac- 
tor, Andreas Stylianouv, who said that 
he had survived the massacre of 30 
Greek prisoners of war, also on Aug. 14. 

Unfortunately, both sides may be 
right, but the mutual anger only delays 
an end to the island’s continuing misery. 
Cypriot Greek and Turkish leaders last 
week agreed to exchange 4,500 prisoners 
as well as lists of missing persons. But in 
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MASSACRE SURVIVOR MOURNING OVER VICTIMS’ REMAINS 
Feeding the common misery on mutual anger. 


Geneva, where Greece and Turkey had 
been holding broader talks before last 
month’s renewed Turkish offensive, 
there was no sign of a resumption of dis- 
cussions. The Greeks were waiting for 
Turkish concessions that were so far not 
forthcoming. 

The Greeks, in fact, would just as 
soon transfer the talks to New York, 
where they feel that they will have sup- 
port when the U.N. General Assembly 
begins its session on Sept. 23. Greece 
and Britain, as co-guarantors with Tur- 
key of Cyprus’ independence; claim 
somewhat extravagantly that a solution 
actually rests not with either Turkey or 
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Greece but with the U.S. Both Athens 
and London—the first publicly, the sec- 
ond privately—believe that Washington 
has been laggard in using its persuasive 
abilities. Says a high British official: 
“There is only one power that can move 
the Turks—the U.S.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


A_Loss of Momentum 


Diplomatic wags have dubbed it 
Henry Kissinger’s reverse Middle East 
shuttle. Instead of commuting almost 
daily by air between Cairo, Jerusalem 
and Damascus, as he did earlier this year 
to work out an Arab-Israeli cease-fire, 
the Secretary of State has switched the 
procedure. Since July he has been stand- 





ing still in Washington while a proces- 
sion of Middle Eastern diplomats shut- 
tles in to see him. So far, the roster has 
included Israeli Foreign Minister Yigal 
Allon, Prime Minister Zaid Rifai of Jor- 
dan, Foreign Minister Ismail Fahmy of 
Egypt, Jordan’s King Hussein, Foreign 
Ministers Abdel Halim Khaddam of 
Syria and Omar Saqgaf of Saudi Arabia. 
This week the latest shuttler, Israeli Pre- 
mier Yitzhak Rabin, arrives to spend 
four days conferring with Kissinger and 
President Ford. 

No Agreement. Like those who 
preceded him on the transatlantic shut- 
tle, Rabin comes to Washington primar- 
ily to determine what can be done to re- 
store momentum to Middle East 
peacemaking, which has sagged notice- 
ably since Kissinger’s earlier efforts. The 
estimate until recently was that the two 
sides might be able to meet in Geneva 
before year’s end to conclude a peace 
pact. But nothing substantive has hap- 
pened since May, when Syria and Israel 
agreed to disengagement on the Golan 
Heights. The revised estimate, as a re- 
sult, is that it will be at least six months 
before any of the parties reach Geneva 

The problem is that none of the par- 
ticipants can agree on what the next step 
ought to be. Israel's willingness to nego- 
tiate is linked to U.S. assurances of con- 
tinued military support, and one of Ra- 
bin’s aims this week will be to pin down 
a long-term assistance program with 
large U.S. credits that may amount to 
$4.5 billion over a five-year period. The 
Israeli preference is to begin second- 
stage negotiations with Egypt's Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat, but not until Egypt 
demonstrates more willingness to make 
concessions. Israel feels that it received 
nothing in return for its withdrawal in 
Sinai last February. If there is no Egyp- 
tian give, Israel feels, the situation could 
deteriorate. Explained one Foreign 
Ministry official: “If they want no more 
war, then they have to give us something 
tangible for any further withdrawals.” 
Among such tangibles might be an ar- 
rangement for direct tourist travel be- 
tween the two countries or the passage of 
Israeli cargoes through the Suez Canal, 
which is expected to reopen in March. 

The logical move, the Arabs feel, 
would be an agreement for Israel to dis- 
engage from Jordan. But a bitter contro- 
versy has broken out over who has the 
right to negotiate for the Palestinians on 
Jordan’s occupied West Bank. At sum- 
mit meetings in Algiers and Lahore 
most Arab leaders jointly decided that 
the militant Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization was the proper authority 
rather than King Hussein. But Sadat 
and Hussein later agreed that the King 
is “a legitimate spokesman” for the Pal- 
estinians. A compromise, which is ex- 
pected to be ratified at an Arab sum- 
mit called for Oct. 26 in Rabat, would 
let both Hussein and the P.L.O. speak 
for Jordan’s Palestinians. 

To demonstrate their opposition and 
show off their strength, Palestinian guer- 
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created equal. 


In recent months there has been an attack —a rather 
vocal one—on glass-clad buildings. 

Critics call them “energy hogs’ 

Meanwhile, the new First International Building (left) 
in Dallas, a virtual glass tower, has been acclaimed as “the 
most energy-efficient building in the city? 

How can that be? 

To begin with, you must realize (as apparently, some 
of the critics do not) that glass is not one product but more 
than a hundred. 

It ranges from simple, clear single pane to a host of 
reflective, insulating, heat-absorbing varieties. 

The newer glasses can actually reduce energy 
consumption. 

They protect buildings from summer’s sun and winter’s chill. 

They permit lower loads on heating and cooling systems. 
And smaller systems, too. 

Not to mention the gemlike architecture that’s achieved. 
A veritable mirror to the environment through reflections 
of the surrounding area and the sky. 

PPG makes glass for buildings, homes, automobiles, 
aircraft and mirrors. We’ve been making glass for nearly 
a century. 

We thought you should know that, contrary to what 
you may hear, the right kind of glass can reduce energy 
consumption. 

PPG Industries, Pittsburgh, Pa. The leading edge in 
glass, fiber glass, paints and chemicals. 

PPG: a Concern for the Future 
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HOSTAGES ROGERS & TAVELA SEATED IN THEIR SHELTER 


rillas have stepped up attacks on Israel 
not only from Lebanon and Syria but 
from the West Bank as well. In a series 
of raids carried out by the Popular Dem- 
ocratic Front for the Liberation of Pal- 
estine last week, four commandos and 
two Israeli soldiers were killed in fire- 
fights before the guerrillas were turned 
back. They had set out to capture Is- 
raeli hostages to be traded for pris- 
oners in Israeli jails, including the Mel- 
chite Catholic Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
Hilarion Capucci (TIME, Sept. 2), who 
is to be tried for smuggling arms into 
Israel for the guerrillas. 

Russian Resupply. Unless the cur- 
rent round robin of conferences—as well 
as another brief Kissinger visit to the 
Middle East, scheduled for early Oc- 
tober—can find solutions, the Middle 
East will soon be faced with a crisis 
date. In November the initial six-month 
tour of United Nations peace-keeping 
forces on the Golan Heights expires 
Syria, which must approve any exten- 
sion of the U.N. tour, has threatened 
not to do so unless Israel undertakes fur- 
ther withdrawal from captured territory 
Jerusalem gives no indication that it is 
willing to do that. In fact, it maintains 
that Syria is preparing for renewed war. 
Not only is Damascus receiving large 
resupplies of Russian arms (an esti- 
mated $1 billion worth since the Oc- 
tober war), the Israelis point out, but 
the French decision to end a seven- 
year arms embargo against Middle East 
combatants could mean that the French 
will sell to Syria and other countries 
equipment superior to Soviet technol- 
ogy, principally in defensive radar 

The region is not yet on a war foot- 
ing. But unless someone can shuttle up 
fast ideas for keeping the peace mo- 
mentum going, it could be before long 
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JAPAN 


Nuclear Dutchman? 





Pawns of War 


They were geologists searching for oil when 
suddenly they became pawns in Ethiopia’s guer- 
rilla war. They fell into guerrilla hands on March 
26 when their helicopter went down in Eritrea 
province. Ever since, the men—Powers W. Case, 
36, John W. Rogers, 50, both Texans, and Ca- 
nadian Clifford James, 27, all employees of Ten- 
neco, Inc., along with U.N. Geologist Matti Tave- 
la, 54, an American working in Ethiopia—have 
been held. Their captors are members of the Er- 
itrean Liberation Front (E.L.F.), which is wag- 
ing a bloody secessionist battle. Tenneco has al- 
ready agreed to an E.L.F. demand for $3 million 
in ransom, but the Ethiopian government refus- 
es to meet another demand to release five jailed 
guerrillas. Meanwhile, the four captives survive 
mainly on a sour porridge called durra, the sta- 
ple of the region. Not surprisingly, they have all 
lost weight. But, as Tavela told an Italian jour- 


= nalist who recently toured the guerrilla territory: 


“It’s not so bad that we're thinner; the main prob- 
lem is our freedom. We want to get back to the 
world. Let them do everything to get us out.” 


rice and boron (an element that absorbs 
neutrons) over the shields without suc- 
cess. Next polyethylene shields were dis- 
patched from shore that should stop the 


When the Japanese government an- 
nounced in 1963 that it planned to build 
a nuclear-powered ship, there was wide- 
spread criticism. Memories of Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki were much too vivid 
for the Japanese people to accept even 
peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
But the government went ahead, insist- 
ing that there would be no danger. In 
1971 the $21 million, 8,214-ton 


leak. Meantime, the fishermen vowed to 
form a barricade of boats to bar the 
freighter from its home port. Other Jap- 
anese cities are no more anxious to re- 
ceive it. At week’s end critics were say- 
ing that the Mutsu should become the 
world’s first nuclear Flying Dutchman, 
condemned to sail ceaselessly without 
ever putting in to land 


freighter Mutsu, named for its FISHING BOATS BLOCKADING THE MUTSU IN PORT 


home port in northern Japan, 
slid down the ways—and into 
trouble. 

First local fishermen, fear- 
ing that radioactive discharges 
from the freighter would con- 
taminate their rich scallop fish- 
ing grounds, pressured author- 
ities to keep the ship in its berth 
for 22 months. Then two weeks 
ago, the Mutsu was ordered to 
go on its test run. Shouting 
“Shinde shimae (Drop dead!” 
at the ship’s crew, the fisher- 
men set up a massive blockade 
of fishing boats to stop the 
freighter from leaving port 
Finally, after sneaking the 
Mutsu out to sea late one night 
last week, the ship’s engineers 
turned on its untried reactor 
Even before nuclear power 
turned the propeller once, 
alarms sounded. The reactor 
shields were leaking minute 
amounts of radioactivity 

The government embar- 
rassedly ordered the Mutsu to 
make repairs at sea. Techni- 
cians first smeared a paste of 





OPTIONS INCLUDE: 

electric overdrive in 3rd & 4th gears, 
air conditioning 

and removable hard top. 


FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
TRIUMPH DEALER CALL: 800-447-4700, 
IN ILLINOIS CALL 800-322-4400. 
BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC., 
LEONIA, N.J, 07605 


It doesn’t just get you there. 


ENGINE: 

Big torquey 6-cylinder. It pulls you 

from 0-50 in 8.5 seconds. Which makes the new 
speed limit more interesting. 

RUNNING GEAR: 

4-speed all-synchro transmission. 

Rack and pinion steering. 

You drive the car, you don’t just point it. 
BRAKES: 

Disc front brakes. So you can stop 

as fast as you have to stop. 

TIRES: 

Big 185 x 15 radials. Independently suspended. 
You know why every time you turn the wheel. 
GAS MILEAGE: 

16-24 miles per gallon depending on how and where 
you drive. So it doesn’t just get you there. 


It also gets you back. 

















A Heartbeat Away—Too Close? 


To the Editors: 
Nelson Rockefeller Vice President? 
President Ford must be kidding. The ex- 
Governor has failed in three attempts 
at another national office, the pres- 
idency. What is frightening is that Con- 
gress might forget this and confirm him. 
“A heartbeat away” is too close for 
comfort. 
Glen Ashman 
Decatur, Ga. 
a 

How a man supposedly as intelligent 
and down to earth as Gerald Ford can 
pick Nelson Rockefeller for Vice Pres- 
ident is beyond comprehension, unless 
he (Ford) has strings attached to him. 
Why would anyone 
pick a Vice President 
who 1) wants your job so 
bad (and admits it) that 
making you look good is 
not going to be normal; 
and 2) has so much mon- 
ey he cannot appreciate 
the havoc inflation is im- 
posing on the middle- 
class workingman? Do 
the oil and banking in- 
terests really dictate who 

is to do what? 
Marvin H. Brooks 
Pitman, N.J. 

2 


Rockefeller’s divi- 
dends amount to $80,000 
a week. As a typist doing 75 words a 
minute or 50 letters a day at 50¢ a let- 
ter, it would take me 13 years to earn 
$80,000. Maybe if I could increase my 
typing speed... 

Emily McCormack 
Lyons, Ill. 
& 

Where did Rocky find mountains 
while horseback riding in Florida in 
1972? Even with his wealth, can he move 
mountains into Florida? 

Robert L. Jones 
Denver 


He can't, and neither can we. Those 
mountains were outside Palm Springs, 
Calif. 

a 

Is your Rockefeller cover portrait 
carved out of granite or ice? Either one 
fits his personality, and they both crack 
under pressure. 

Dorothy D. Pelletier 
Boca Raton, Fla. 





Notes on the New Team 
What is all this motherly media 
clucking about Betty Ford’s and Mar- 
garetta Rockefeller’s being “very pri- 
vate” persons? Aren’t we all? The gals 
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knew what they were getting into, the 
spotlight, when they took public men as 
their. second husbands. 
Charles D. Bonsted 
Syracuse 
a 
Your characterization of Gerald 
Ford as an “internationalist” libels true 
internationalists. An internationalist, 
far from advocating America’s respon- 
sibility to uphold international law-and- 
order, believes the best path to peace is 
through cooperation and communica- 
tion. Ford’s view that the U.S. “must be 
a force on a worldwide basis to try to 
maintain peace” is the kind of reason- 
ing that got us into Viet Nam. 
Kenneth A. Buxton 
Claremont, Calif. 
o 
I could not suppress 
a somewhat derisive grin 
when I found President 
Ford with his dirty shoes 
resting on the desk at the 
White House. To us Ori- 
entals, any desk is meant 
for reading and writing 
and not for putting shoes 
on, no matter how spick- 
and-span they may be. I 
am horrified to imagine 
what the new U:S. Pres- 
ident will do in his of- 
fice next. Please ask him 
not to chew gum while 
deciding the fate of nations. 
Eiji Hattori 
Kyoto 





Amnesty and Violence 


President Ford gave a courageous 
talk to the V.F.W. on amnesty. In the re- 
action of these bitter men, words like 
cowards, yellow, slinking, shirkers and 
traitors are used over and over. One 
must believe that they never heard any 
of the reasons why millions of us be- 
lieve the war to have been wrong. 

Theirs is the kind of male mental- 
ity that is incapable of understanding 
any man who is not fond of violence. De- 
spite a tendency to blame the emotion- 
al problems of American youth on 
“Mom,” these men exert relentless ef- 
forts to make their sons “real men.” If 
you want to be brave in their eyes, and 
no boy wants to be a “chicken” to his fa- 
ther, you must oppose violence only if it 
springs from minority frustrations and 
admire it at all other times. 

Nina M. Russell 
Chicago 
. 

President Ford has spoken in favor 
of conditional amnesty. Why condition- 
al? The war resisters should be brought 


home and given a party at the White 
House, welcome-home celebrations, pa- 
rades and new cars. These brave people 
heeded their consciences rather than fol- 
low immoral leaders into an immoral 
war. They deserve heroes’ treatment. 
Janet Weeks 
Loma Linda, Calif. 


An Opportunity— 
Or a Danger? 

The greatest problem ahead of us is 
the enormous cynicism and suspicion 
with which we now view politicians in 
particular and government in general. 
The new President's main task has to 
be the restoration of our confidence. He 
has an absolutely unique and beautiful 
opportunity to surround himself with the 
very best leadership this country has to 
offer. I think it is interesting to note that 
in Chinese, the character that means 
“crisis” also means “opportunity.” 

Ford can reach out to the whole 
country, to men and women, to blacks 
and whites, to all geographical areas. I 
cannot think of anyone of any political 
persuasion who would refuse if called 
on to help restore America to what it 
has been and should be. 

We are ready for a different kind of 
leadership. No longer must so much at- 
tention be focused on the President. If 
the American people have one overrid- 
ing fault, it is the expectation that some 
man on a white horse is going to come 
along to lead us all across the Delaware. 
In the future, Americans are going to 
get away from this idea and pay more at- 
tention to who the President’s appoint- 
ments will be—before we elect him. 

(The Rev.) Theodore Hesburgh 
South Bend, Ind. 





The writer is president of Notre Dame 
University and former chairman of the 
U.S. Civil Rights Commission. 





Watergate and Justice 

William Ruckelshaus advocates in 
Forum that 1) if the public believes pros- 
ecuting the Watergate underlings but 
not Mr. Nixon is an inequality of jus- 
tice, immunity should be extended to all, 
and 2) the decision to prosecute Mr. Nix- 
on should not be decided immediately. 

I could concur in both views but for 
the fact that some of these “underlings” 
are now serving sentences for lesser of- 
fenses than those from which the pre- 
sumably more important defendants 
may be excused. 

As a friend and former law partner 
of Herbert Kalmbach, I have visited him 
at the correctional facility at Lompoc. 
It is nocountry club. Mr. Kalmbach may 
have served his entire sentence by the 
time sober study dictates immunity for 
all other defendants. This would be not 
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The first new idea in encyclopaedias 
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UIETLY, Over the last 15 years, Ency- 
clopedia Britannica has created an entirely 
new edition of the reference standard of 
the English-speaking world. The first 
Britannica, completed in 1771, improved 
upon existing works. The 15th Edition is a 
breakthrough in the organization and pre- 
sentation of human knowledge. 

In three parts and 30 volumes, embrac- 
ing more than 43 million words, the new 
work took 15 years and more than $32 
million to conceive, plan, and execute. 

Even sitting in a bookcase, the spines 
of the 30 volumes bespeak change. Differ- 
ing patches of color identify its three un- 
equal parts: the 10-volume Micropedia: 
Ready Reference and Index, 19 volumes of 
Macropedia: Knowledge in Depth, and the 
single Propedia: Outline of Knowledge— 
Guide to the Britannica. In Library Journal 
Gerald Shields urged librarians to get used 
to hearing and pronouncing the new names: 
“They will be passing into the lexicon of 
the encyclopedia... .” 


The embodiment of authority 

Although the 24-volume 14th Edition 
was the embodiment of authority for two 
generations, its 41 revisions selling more 
than three million sets, its publisher and 
editors became persuaded that no ency- 
clopedia, not even the Britannica, could 
meet the demands of the waning years of 
the 20th century and the dawn of the 2Ist. 

What was needed was an encyclopedia 
that would supply factual information 
quickly, bring a new coherence to major 
encyclopedic articles, and significantly en- 
hance the educational function—to enable 
and encourage systematic study in any 
field. At the beginning it was far from 
certain that all this could be done. 

In 1957 the board of editors led a mas- 
sive attack on outdated information in the 
Britannica. A long-established annual re- 
vision program had, in two decades, 
changed some 10 percent of the set's word- 
age every year. But this program, neces- 
sarily partial, had simply been swamped by 
the accelerating increase of new knowledge 
and information. The new and extraor- 
dinary updating and revision campaign 
took 10 years to plan and execute. 

But by 1960, the board of editors was 
persuaded that even the updated set would 
have to give way to a new edition. A group 


of scholars pondered two years over what 
a completely new Encyclopedia Britannica 
should be like. Further study followed, 
and in 1965 the commitment was made to 
go ahead. Mortimer Adler, of the board of 
editors, undertook to work out an intellec- 
tual design for the projected set. 

But how might the editors determine the 
titles and scope of the articles needed to 
cover the entirety of human knowledge? 
How avoid the omissions and duplications 
that embarrass all encyclopedists ? 

The answer was found in creating an 
editorial instrument that no encyclopedist 
had ever had—and which could be con- 
verted la er into a true educational device. 


A daring enterprise 

Adler had been an early advocate of a 
prefatory volume to enhance the encyclo- 
pedia’s value as an educational tool. He 
now proposed that this be a comprehensive 
outline of the set’s contents, to give the 
user topical access to the contents in addi- 
tion to alphabetical access through the 
index. The idea was adopted. 

This new feature was to do no less than 
outline the sum of man’s knowledge, cate- 
gorizing, organizing, and subdividing it 
into orderly, coherent segments. It was, 
as critic Robert Kirsch observed in the 
Los Angeles Times, “an enterprise so dar- 
ing it has not been attempted for cen- 
turies.” A task force of scholars worked 
on it for two years. When complete, it was 
used to identify major topics as article 
subjects. Then each article was outlined 
carefully—to be complete but not to over- 
lap others—and assigned to a competent 
authority for writing. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Britannica has often been thought American 
by Britons, British by Americans, and Anglo- 
American by others—views not lost on its 
editor, Warren Preece. In 1967 he insisted that 
the new edition be “clearly superior to the 
Britannica's present curtsy toward an interna- 
tional viewpoint.” 

Three ranking authorities were picked as po- 
tential contributors for each major article, and 
it was stipulated that at least one of each trio 
must be neither British nor American. The results 
are apparentin an unprecedentedly international 
outlook. “The History of China” is longer than 
any other country article. A Soviet scientist has 
written on nuclear physics, and an Australian on 
Viadimir Nabokov. More than half of the 4,277 
scholars, scientists, and other authorities who 
contributed come from outside the United 
States. 

They hail from 131 countries,fromevery con- 
tinent, and from the islands of the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific, and Indian oceans; from Afghanistan (1) 
to Zambia (3), from French Polynesia (3) to Ice- 
land (2), from China to Turkey (5 each). 

Listed below are the countries that more than 
20 contributors call home. 


USA 2,007 = Scotland 
England 936 Japan 
France 181 Netherlands 
Canada 122 = Switzerland 
West Germany 112 Austria 

71 ~—sIsraet 

62 Brazil 
Australia 54 ~— Belgium 
India 51 All others 





The idea of encyclopedia is nearly 
2,000 years old, the name itself a quarter 





of that. Its roots are Greek: en kyklic 
paideia (although the Latin spelling of 16t 
century savants has come down to us). 
means “circle of learning,” or in today 
terms, a liberal education. 

The circle of learning is what the ne 
edition of Encyclopedia Britannica a 
tempts to contain—and more importan 
to make accessible and comprehensibl 
Does it succeed? “The 15th Edition of tt 
Encyclopedia is splendid,” writes the W< 
Street Journal’s Edmund Fuller; “‘its ne 
concepts work; it is a remarkable refe 
ence source and, as they wished to make | 
a unique tool for systematic self-teachin 
It is worthy of its name... .” 

Since the first Britannica index appear« 
in the Seventh Edition of 1842, a singl 
volume index has been the rule. Howeve 
in 1961 a suggestion of Warren Preec 
then executive secretary of the board | 
editors, was adopted: in the 15th Editio 
a multi-volume segment would combil 
the index with short encyclopedia entri 
for quick and easy reference. 

This became the Micropedia—\0 vc 
umes with 14 million words. Its 102,0 
concise entries answer the “hunt-and-finc 
or “look-it-up” needs that send mc 
encyclopedia users to their referen: 
shelves most frequently. In the main, th 
are written in language simple and explic 
enough so junior high school students ci 
use the Micropedia in homework. 

Most of its entries range between 50 a1 
750 words in length. They are heavi 
illustrated; 15,000 photos, maps, and dra’ 
ings, nearly 4,000 of them in color, enliv 
the 10,000 pages. Many Micropedia e 
tries are self-contained, but most refer 
longer articles elsewhere in the set. In adc 
tion, there is a synopsis or description 
each of the 4,207 Macropedia articles. 

The main body of the new Britannica 
the 19-volume Macropedia;: Knowledge 
Depth. Its 4,207 major articles in almc 
22,000 pages provide the kind of autho 
tative and comprehensive essays for whi: 
preceding editions have been famous f 
two centuries. It is arranged in the famili 
alphabetica: order and contains nea 
1,300 four-ccler illustrations and mo 
than 6,700 ir biack and white, as well 
160 color plate inserts. Its word cou 
exceeds 28 million. The shortest article 
1,000 words in length, the longest nearly 
quarter-million. An average article is 
little longer than five pages; some ty 
dozen are as long as one or two or thr 
full-length books. 


A backstage look 

The remaining single volume is the Pi 
pedia: Outline of Knowledge—Guide to t 
Britannica. It is precisely that, and not 
index. This is the topically organized tat 
of contents originally proposed by Mc 
timer Adler. It affords a backstage look 
the planning and organization of tl 
revolutionary encyclopedia. Its presen 
in the set is somewhat as if a builder we 
so pleased by the scaffolding he used 
construct a house that he painted it, lar 
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scaped around it, and made it a permanent 
part of the building. 

The Propedia can be thought of as such 
a scaffolding, giving alternative access to 
any part of the “house” that is the circle 
of learning. Converted from editorial to 
educational use, it enables the curious and 
intelligent layman to pursue, at his own 
convenience, systematic study in any of 
the fields of knowledge or of the inter- 
relationships among them. 

This volume presents the sum of knowl- 
edge as ten parts of the circle of learning: 
Matter and Energy, The Earth, Life on 
Earth, Human Life, Human Society, Art, 
Technology, Religion, The History of Man- 
kind, and The Branches of Knowledge. 
Each part is introduced by an essay de- 
scribing its general scope and major 
concerns, These have been written by pre- 
eminent authorities, Jacques Barzun, Loren 
Eiseley, Harold Lasswell, Lord Ritchie- 
Calder, and Mark Van Doren among them. 
Each essay is followed by a “headnote”’ 
summarizing the part and showing its rela- 
tion to the others. Major subdivisions are 
similarly arranged. Adjacent columns refer 
the reader by volume, page, and location 
on the page to coverage in the Macropedia. 


First major change 

**Impressive ?”’ asked the National 
Observer. ‘Frankly, yes. It is impressive 

. it’s the first major change in encyclo- 
pedia making since encyclopedia makers 
abandoned Latin and started arranging 
subjects alphabetically in the Seventeenth 
Century.” 

More than one critic has called the new 
work a landmark. It is one formed by the 
confluence of three lives: Robert M, 
Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler, and William 
Benton. Hutchins, as “boy president” of the 
University of Chicago, persuaded Benton 
to become his vice president when the 
self-made advertising millionaire “retired” 
at age 36. He also brought Adler to the 
university, where both advocated liberal 
education through study of the great books. 
This association led to Benton's acquiring 
the Britannica under an agreement by 
which company payments to the university 
exceed $46 million over the past 31 years. 

Ideas linked these men, so unlike super- 
ficially. Hutchins, tall, lean, resembling a 
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movie idol, is both philosopher and ad- 
ministrator. Ideas are the realm in which 
his mind finds recreation. 

Adler, “the Great Bookie” to Hutchins, 
is a ruddy-cheeked, impatient genius whose 
mind outraces his speech so that occa- 
sionally he stammers. He exists in the 
medium of ideas. His brain is a computer 
programmed to outline everything. 

Benton, medium of stature, lithe and 
intense, constantly on the move, and filled 
with boundless energy, came at ideas dif- 
ferently. They seduced him; and he sold 
them to others. 

Benton was shocked to learn in 1941 of 
scholarly reservations about Britannica's 
adequacy. Even so, when he acquired the 
encyclopedia, he gamely upgraded exist- 
ing revisions, at his own great expense, 
Hutchins, whom Benton had named to 
head a new board of editors, was less sur- 
prised at the inadequacies, and not content 
with expanded revision. Adler, even earlier, 
had urged significant improvements. Ben- 
ton agreed that change was needed. 

The three men stimulated and responded 
to one another, occasionally irritating one 
another intensely. But the sparks from 
those encounters set fires that were, in 
educational publishing, promethean. 

Hutchins has written of Benton’s ulti- 
mate decision to go all the way with a new 
encyclopedia: ‘Although he was under no 
pressure to publish a new edition, his own 
standards led him to conclude that he must 
do what he could to make Britannica better 
still. ...he had taken part in all the meet- 
ings that had led to the new program. He 
committed the company to its realization 
and never wavered. It is distressing that he 
did not live to see the completion of a 
project . .. which he justly regarded as one 
of the great contributions he had made to 
the cause of education in the course of a 
long and distinguished career.” 

Benton died 
almost a year 
before the long- 
awaited publi- 
cation date ar- 
rived. **But in 
Britannica 3,”’ 
noted Time ear- 
ly this year, “he 
has a monu- 
ment as impres- 
sive as any man 
could want.” 
A massive 
undertaking 

In 15 years of 
creating the new encyclopedia, editorial 
activities consumed 2.5 million man-hours. 
But manufacturing the set was itself a 
massive undertaking. A giant, high-speed 
web offset press was designed to print it, 
and a paper designed for it was nine years 
in development. Linotype machines cast 
250 tons of metal type. If the pages of one 
set were on a roll one page wide it would 
be nearly three miles long. By the end of 
this year, more than a million man-hours 
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will have been worked in manufacturing 
the new edition—and those miles of pages 
would reach to the moon and half way 
back. 


Startle markings on moth and fish from Britannica 3 


In 1967 Editor Warren Preece spoke to 
the board of editors of his aspirations for 
“an adequately useful encyclopedia”: 

The new set must be consonant with the 

best of Britannica’s past. It must be 

within the terms of its traditions... 
marked by comprehensiveness, encyclo- 
pedic authority, authenticity, and in- 
tegrity .. . its articles must show a serious 
regard for the reader, particularly in the 
matter of style and interest; its content 
must, wherever it is relevant, be dialec- 
tically objective and its viewpoint must 
be set by the world rather than by paro- 
chial pride. . . . 1 want the best writing 

I can get—no matter where I have to go 

to get it....I think we owe it to the 

plan, to the company, and to the user 
of the set. 

Rising scholarly and critical acclaim 
suggests he succeeded. “... The intellec- 
tual community is rejoicing already,”’ said 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. “This Britannica 
3 is a branch library,”’ observed the Sf. 
Paul Pioneer Press. “It is likely,” the 
Christian Science Monitor declared, “to 
be considered one of the peaks in encyclo- 
pedia-making history, alongside Diderot 
and Britannica’s 11th edition.” 

“| What is difficult,” said the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, “is stopping without tracing ref- 
erences long into the night. We may begin 
to hear of encyclopedia widows.” Anatole 
Broyard of the New York Times called it 
“a browser's paradise too: you can lose 
yourself in its 43 million words, wandering 
among people, places, events, ideas, arts 
and sciences.”’ His estimate headlined his 
review: “an orgy of serendipity.” 

To sample the new set, turn the page. 
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Douglas Faulkner 
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PROPAEDIA: A new way into the circle of learning 


A browser in the Propedia’s Part Two (Earth), 


after scanning the interpretative 


essay and the headnotes of various divisions and sections, might find his 


interest drawn to thunder and lightning. This sampling from the Outline of 


Knowledge would send him to the Macropidia, volume 10, pages 965-970. 


2. Thunderstorms: disturbances initiated by the lifting of air 


articles 


article sections other references 





THUNDERSTORMS 


by fronts, thermal convection, or other factors 


a, Causes and types of thunderstor 


ms 


b. Physical characteristics and phenomena of thunderstorms 


ii. Turbulence 
iii. Movement of thunderstorms 


iv. Lightning and thunder 
[see also 127.A. and BJ 





ji. Updrafts and downdrafts and the vertical extent of thunderstorms 


LIGHT NING 
10:965-970 


18:36] -365 


18:361g-363d 


18 :363e-364d 
14:961f-962b 
18:519c-g 

18:363f-364a 


4:759g-h 


18:364b 
18:364c-d 


18:519f-g 
19:710d-f 


2:322b-c 








ballistospore, reproductive spore forcibly 


ejected from slime molds 
omycetes). 

«slime mold spore dispersal method 16 :889¢ 
Ballivan, Lake, glacial lake of South Ameri- 
ca. 

origin and location 17:80d 


(class Myx- 


ball lightning, or GLOBE LIGHTNING, aerial 
phenomenon that occurs as a moving lumi- 
nous sphere several inches in size. It usually 
occurs near the ground during thunderstorms; 
may be red, orange, or yellow in colour; and 
is often accompanied by a hissing sound and 
distinct odour. It lasts only a few seconds and 
dies out suddenly, either silently or explosive- 
ly. Ball lightning has been observed to cause 
damage by burning or melting. Its relation, if 
any, to common lightning is uncertain, Its 
causes are unknown, but among the explana- 
tions of ball lightning are the following: air or 
gas behaving abnormally; high-density plas- 
ma; an air vortex containing luminous gases; 
and microwave radiation within a plasma 
shell. 

features und theories of r ource 10:969d 
*plasma occurrences 14:510b 

ball mill, horizontal drum partially filled 
with steel-alloy or porcelain balls; when the 
drum rotates, the balls serve to mix and grind 
the contents, which may be any of a number 
of substances, such as paint pigments and 
black powder. 

“black powder mixing process 7:83f 

“paint manufacture use 13:887¢ 

‘zine froth flotation process 19:1147e¢ 


Ball of Fat, translation of BOULE DE SUIF 
(1880), short story by Guy de Maupassant. 
* Flaubert’s influence on style 11:707h 





Ballo in maschera, Un (A Masked Ball), 
tragic opera by the Italian composer Verdi, 
with libretto by A. Somma based on Scribe's 
libretto for the French opera Gustave III 
(1833) of Daniel Auber. It was first performed 
in Rome in 1859. 


*libretto’s historical basis 19:83f 
Ballon, Jean: see Balon, Jean. 
Ballonius: see Baillou, Guillaume de. 


balloon, large airtight bag filled with hot air 
or a lighter-than-air gas, such as helium or hy- 
drogen, to provide buoyancy so that it will 
rise and float in the atmosphere. Most bal- 
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Fe Li 
Ascent of a Piccard balloon 


MICROPAEDIA: Fast facts plus index service 


Any curious reader encountering an unfamiliar term might 
turn to the Micropedia to find out basic information about 
it. Suppose, for example, you read that an unidentified 
flying object report was probably really due to ball 
lightning. The Micropedia article “ball lightning” (below) 
describes it, and locates more information in the 
Macropiedia, volume 10, page 969, location d. 


loons have a basket or container hung below 
for passengers or cargo. Balloons were used in 
man’s first successful attempts at flying. In 

1783 Joseph and Etienne Montgolfier at An- 
nonay, Fr., discovered that a fabric bag filled 
with hot air would rise. On June 5 of that 
year, they launched the first balloon flight in 
history; unmanned, the craft carried about a 
mile and a half away. At Versailles, they re- 
peated the experiment with a larger balloon 
on Sept. 19, 1783, sending a sheep, rooster, 
and duck aloft as the first air passengers. 

On November 21, the first manned flight 
took place when Jean-Francois Pilatre de 
Rozier and Francois Laurent, marquis d’Ar- 
landes, sailed over Pari: covering 5% miles 
(almost 9 kilometres) in about 23 minutes, In 
December the physicist J.-A.-C. Charles, ac- 
companied by Nicolas-Louis Robert, flew a 
balloon filled with hydrogen 15 miles (24 ki- 
lometres) from the Champ de Mars, in Paris 
Landing in a small rural village, they were at- 
tacked by peasants, who, terrified by the sud- 
den apparition of a flying monster, tore the 
balloon with pitchforks. Anchored observa- 
tion balloons were used by Napoleon in some 
of his battles and by both sides in the U.S 
Civil War. The powered airship developed 
from balloons, but, while the airship was 
presently supplanted by the airplane, balloons 
have continued to find useful applications 
During World War II, balloons were an- 
chored over many parts of Britain to defend 
against low-level or dive-bombing. 

Balloons have also proved enormously valu- 
able to science. As early as 1911-12, V.F 
Hess, an Austrian physicist, made a daring se- 
ries of balloon ascensions as high as 5,000 
metres (about 3 miles) to prove the existence 
of cosmic rays. Advances in weather science 


These samples have been excerpted from parts of actual pages to show how the 3 parts 














in more ways to more people. 





MACROPAEDIA: Where the knowledge is stored—and 
made newly accessible by the other two parts 
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The Macropedia store knowledge 
in depth” for “instant retrieval” via 
5 the Micropedia or for pursuit through 
Ft cither topical study or discovery 
: via the Propedia. An example is the 
pa article “L ning” (below), referred 
z to in the Pr dia sample (opposite), 
4 nthe Micr a article “ball 
lightning” (opposite, lower left) i 





and in a dozen other places 
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Several rare forms of lightning include ribbon and bead cally have a larger diameter and, therefore, take longer to 


lightning. These are also a form of ground disch Ifa cool 














flash consists of several strokes and a strong wind is The most rare and mysterious form of lightning is ball 
blowing perpendicular to the line of sight, the channel is lightning, a ball of luminosity that usually occurs near 
blown sideways and subsequent strokes are displaced. the impact point of a flash, moves horizontally at a few 
Due to the residual image on the retina of the eye, the metres per seco can penetrate closed windows, usually 
flash appears to be a ribbon of several strokes. The same is accompanied by a SOL a diameter of 
effect can be photographically recorded by slowly mov- about 20 centimetres, and has a rf al sec 
ing a camera from side to side, producing a slow time onds. The colour is quite variable ball ofte 





resolution of the component strokes in a flash. It was in with an explosion, leaving an odour of smoke. Bal 


sified into tho 








this manner, in fact, that the stroke components of the ning theories can be cla that propose ar 


zhas external energy source and those that propose an interna 





flash were first identified around 1900, Bead | 
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energy source. Unfortunately, none of the theories ha 





been photographed on several occasions; the 





the mobility of the ball 





ning flash breaks into luminous sections, or beads, as the succeeded in exp 












light inten 1¢ channel decays. The time-extended the ball does not rise, as a hot asma pressure 
l inosity of the section can be caused by sections equilibrium An authentic photograph of ba 
channel being viewed end-on or by sections that lightning has been published, but considerable re 





of Britannica 3 work together. Red type used instead of black for illustrative purposes. 
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For people concerned with their educational growth and the 
OWN ROMUGIMON Chole On myeermelcmiren 
the editors of Britannica 3. 


Biinabiceecubens 
Back-to-School Offer 


Or generous trade-in privileges 
for present encyclopaedia owners. 


The new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
was, by ils very design, dev eloped to 
be a vital educational aid to students 
of any age. The businessman, the 
weekend scholar, the student—all 
will find it to be the most useful of 
all reference works 

The editors of Britannica 3 made 
certain that this edition would be not 
only a remarkable publishing 
achievement but also a learning tool 
that made man’s knowledge easily 
accessible to every user. That’s why 
all thoughtful people should consider 
adding it to their family libraries 

Now, when students need it most, 
is the ideal time to consider this 
investment. And, to make it more 
possible, Encyclopaedia Britannica 


extends a limited-time offer: 


Until October 31, 1974, you may acquire 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica on a spe- 
cial basis direct from the publisher. 
Mail attached card for information. 
Card must be postmarked no later than 


October 31, 1974. 


You may take advantage of our trade-in 
offer for your present encyclopaedia to 
own the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Mail attached card for details 


*list of eligible encyclopaedias upon 


request 


FOR FULL DETAILS ON EITHER OF THESE OFFERS, FILL OUT THE ATTACHED 
POSTAGE PAID REPLY CARD AND MAIL TODAY. 


This could be one of the most important things you'll ever do for yourself and for the future of your family. 
If card is detached, write: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dept. 100-E, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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only an unequal application of justice 

but a travesty. May I suggest immedi- 

ate parole of all imprisoned Watergate- 

related individuals until the issue of Mr. 
Nixon’s prosecution is settled? 

Sherwood C. Chillingworth 

Los Angeles 





The Other Cover-Up? 

Those Kennedy supporters who be- 
lieve that Chappaquiddick will fade 
from memory as the Nixon scandal 
fades had better do some fast re-evaluat- 
ing. Here’s one voter who will demand 
all the facts concerning that cover-up the 
moment Senator Kennedy announces 
his candidacy for President. Any other 
candidates, particularly Democrats, had 
better be damned certain they've looked 

all their closets lest there be a 
skeleton lurking there. 

Robert A. Colletti 

Bishop, Calif. 





Conservative Tenets 


You omitted the most cherished te- 
net of conservatives: belief in the work 
ethic. “Anyone who wants to work can 
get a job.” I also question your tenet, 
“Conviction that people have become 
too selfish and self-centered, putting 
their own interests ahead of their fam- 
ilies and the country.” Many whom I re- 
gard as conservatives put their own in- 
terests above the national welfare. 

Mrs. Charles A. Crawford 
New Orleans 





Caveat Cavett 

Regarding your review of Cavett 
(now he belongs to the ages: Churchill, 
De Gaulle, Hildegarde), may I point out 
that it contains a selective bias that is ei- 
ther mildly vindictive, editorially inces- 
tuous, or else just faulty research. 

a) The book was written by a for- 
mer TIME editor who was a classmate 
of Cavett’s at Yale and is also an em- 
ployee of Dick’s production company. 
The book was reviewed by a TIME ed- 
itor who failed to point out that Cavett 
worked for TIME. 

b) The review mentions that Dick 
used to hang around backstage at Broad- 
way theaters. Actually, I met him in the 
men’s room at NBC where he told me 
he wanted to get into television and 
would I help him. Fortunately for him 
I have a kidney condition; otherwise he 
might have ended up a contestant. He 
told me then that he was with TIME, 

Your reviewer tried putting a feath- 
er in my back by writing that while Paar 
put on Zsa Zsa Gabor and Buddy Hack- 
ett, Cavett presented Katharine Hep- 
burn, Laurence Olivier, Orson Welles 
and Lester Maddox. Your research 
and/or bias could just as honestly have 
stated that while Cavett presented Tiny 
Tim, George Jessel and Totie Fields, 
Paar put on John and Robert Kenne- 
dy, Fidel Castro, Dr. Albert Schweitzer, 
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George S. Kaufman, Dorothy Parker, 
Oscar Levant, Noel Coward, Malcolm 
Muggeridge, Mary Martin, Judy Gar- 
land, etc. It all depends on whose ox is 
being goosed. ; 

In any event, I hope the book is as 
successful as his TV career. Who would 
have thought that that pushy little guy 
in the NBC men’s room would one day 
become so popular that according to his 
pressagent, “Dick Cavett can no longer 
go to the theater because he’s mobbed.” 
My goodness, I’ve never been mobbed; 
neither has Johnny Carson or Merv 
Griffin. I gather the way to get yourself 
mobbed is to hire a pressagent. 

Jack Paar 
Lost District, Conn. 


The Right to Baptism 

A little water isn’t going to change 
anything. Carol Morreale and William 
Baird knew this. What they really want- 
ed and got was a lot of cheap publicity 
for the right to abort life. 

Joseph Vinci 
North Dartmouth, Mass. 
. 

As a member of BIRTHRIGHT, a 
prolife, alternative-to-abortion group, I 
was appalled to read of the refusal to 
baptize Nathaniel Morreale because his 
mother supported the establishment of 
an abortion-information clinic. Father 
Roussin and Monsignor Meehan have 
failed to grasp the basic moral premise 
of the prolife philosophy: the child, born 
or unborn, should never be discriminat- 
ed against for the sins or misfortunes of 
his parents. For example, a fetus should 
not be punished by murder because his 
father was a rapist or his mother was 
pregnant out of wedlock. The fetus, and 
by extension the infant, is always con- 
sidered innocent, blameless and deserv- 
ing of protection. 

Mrs. John F. O'Donnell 
Lancaster, Pa. 








A Woid on Brooklynese 
Professor Francis Griffith is wrong. 
Brooklynese is not dead. Along with the 
5¢ phone call and the 15¢ bus fare it is 
still alive and well in New Orleans, spo- 
ken by people of all classes and known 
as Irish Channel speech. Anyone will- 
ing to live in the berling heat of this 
town even for thoity minutes or sample 
ersters berled in erl will hear enough 
Brooklynese to last him for quite a while. 
Barry Ivker 
Associate Professor of English 
Dillard University 
New Orleans 





Billboards and Beautifiers 
Your story on the Highway Beau- 
tification Amendments is inaccurate in 
concluding that the House bill would 
weaken the law and in characterizing 
me as “sympathetic to the billboard lob- 
by.” I served at the request of then Pres- 
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ident Johnson as floor leader for the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965 and 
defended the act in 1970 when it came 
within one vote of being terminated. 
The House bill presently pending 
carries out the recommendation of the 
Highway Beautification Commission 
that a distinction be made between those 
signs that simply tout nationally adver- 
tised products (cigarettes, whisky, soft 
drinks, etc.) and those that provide use- 
ful directional information as to where 
motorists may find needed roadside ser- 
vices (restaurants, rest rooms, automo- 
tive services, motels). According to two 
nationwide polls conducted for the com- 
mission, a substantial majority of the 
American public desires that such a dis- 
tinction be made and does not desire 
the total removal of such information. 
The proposed limit of “no more than 
three” such signs per mile would be a 
legal restriction, not an expansion as im- 
plied in your story. There is no statu- 
tory restriction whatever in existing law. 
Jim Wright 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


There is currently no statutory restric- 
tion on the number of signs per mile. But 
the present law gives the Department of 
Transportation the power to regulate, and 
the department permits not more than 
three signs for a scenic or historical at- 
traction or a natural wonder within a 75- 
mile radius, and a maximum of one sign 
per mile. Thus the proposed “limit” of 
three per mile is an expansion. The bill 
throws the door open to a tremendous bill- 
board proliferation by enlarging the pres- 
ent “informational” category. 





Hacks and Quacks 


One can imagine no fate more un- 
pleasant than to be marooned on a des- 
ert island with (barring John Kenneth 
Galbraith) one of the pretentious hacks 
and quacks who voted for one another 
as intellectual elitists in the poll taken 
by Sociologist Charles Kadushin. What 
else might be expected when the cri- 
terion for determining intellect was pub- 
lication in the New York Review of Bom- 
bast or the Prejudice Review? 

Paul W. Ferris 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


a 
Kadushin assumed that intellectuals 
are generalists and eliminated hard sci- 
entists, theoretical physicists and math- 
ematicians from the intellectual catego- 
ry. It would be interesting to see how 
these groups would react to this classi- 
fication. Perhaps they would say that 
Kadushin’s group are amusing and el- 
oquent exhibitionists who would not 
measure up to the intellectual require- 
ments in the hard sciences but are ar- 
ticulate entertainers. 
Thomas H. Jukes 
Professor of Medical Physics 
University of California 
Berkeley 
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FIRST LADY MEETS THE PRESS 


Betty Ford faced her own credibility 
gap last week: how to be a President's 
wife and a thinking human being. Cou- 
rageously establishing a precedent—the 
first full-scale, open-admission press 
conference to be given by a First Lady 
—Mrs. Ford tried hard to avoid ideo- 
logical traps. Wearing a mustard shirt- 
dress, she gracefully fielded the 
mandatory housekeeping questions. In- 
flation had hit the Fords, she acknowl- 
edged: “We don’t eat as much steak or 
roast beef as the boys would like.” And 
she spoke to Moms everywhere: “I’m 
dumbfounded the children have adjust- 
ed so well to the change.” But after she 
nailed her colors to the Equal Rights 
Amendment, she slipped. She indicated 
support for Vice President—designate 
Rockefeller’s controversial stand pro 
liberalized abortion laws. Next day her 
press secretary Helen Smith issued an 
equivocation. Mrs. Ford believes abor- 
tion is justified, she backpedaled, but it 
should not be given on demand. 

ab 

Musing on the qualifications neces- 
sary for a President last week, Eugene 
McCarthy opined, “The question should 
be: Do you want this man to go to bat for 
you?” The former semipro ballplayer in 
Minnesota's Great Soo League was fresh 
from a personal success on the playing 
fields of East Hampton, L.I. Invited to 
join George Plimpton, Peter Mathiessen 
and Wilfrid Sheed on the writers’ team in 
an annual charity softball game between 
writers and artists, Poet McCarthy went 
three for three against strong opposition 
that included Fabric Designer Boris Kroll 
and Painters Syd Solomon and Jimmy 
Ernst. One line drive could have been a 
home run if McCarthy had not stumbled 
at first base. His team went down 10-1, 
but Gene did not finish. When a pinch 
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runner replaced him in the fifth inning, 
everyone laughed at the public address 
announcement: “McCarthy has chosen 
not to run.” 

- 

Bonanza may no longer be filling 
prime time on TV, but the spirit of the 
Ponderosa gallops on. Big Ben Cart- 
wright rode into Washington last week 
to lobby for some of the constituents of 
Ponderosa ranch: horses. Along with 
Papa Charcoal, the American Horse 
Protection Association’s mascot, Actor 
Lorne Greene gave a press conference 
opposite the White House, asking for 
legislation to curb the cruelties inflicted 
on horses in the U.S. Greene, who has 
his own ranch in California’s San Fer- 
nando Valley, has joined the board of 
the A.H.P.A. Said one fan who had gath- 
ered round to give Papa Charcoal a pat, 
“and he isn’t hossing around.” 








FIRST BASEMAN GENE MCCARTHY SLAMS A SINGLE AT EAST HAMPTON 


J. Fred Muggs, where are you? TV 
Host Mike Douglas, in Planet of the Apes 
makeup, strode onstage last week at 
Philadelphia’s KYW-TV studios to tape 
his daily talk show. His first guest was 
Trainer Bill Hampton with Marvin the 
Magnificent, a 100-Ib. chimp. To the de- 
light of the audience, Marvin recognized 
a pal right away. He stroked Mike's un- 
usually pale paw consideringly, then sat 
back on his haunches and let out a few 
friendly howls. “The volume could have 
parted your hair,” said Mike later. When 
Douglas mimicked him and let out a few 
howls of his own, Marvin stared stonily 
at his host, then wandered off into the 
audience. Next thing, he began swing- 
ing from the balcony. When Mike re- 
monstrated with him, Marvin merely 
picked up a TV camera and shook it in 
Douglas’ face as if it were a Brownie 
Following a producer wielding a lolli- 
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MIKE DOUGLAS CHATS WITH MARVIN 


pop, Marvin made for the newsroom, 
hurled a typewriter through a partition, 
stomped on file cabinets and tore out 
acoustic tile so that he could swing on 
the steel beams above. His $2,700 ram- 
page was finally stopped by a blow-gun 
tranquilizer, and Marvin departed hand- 
cuffed to a stretcher. Said a shaken 
Douglas, hurriedly taking off his ape 
makeup: “You never know when they're 
going to revert.” 
os 

It is a long way from street crime to 
Lee Radziwill's Fifth Avenue drawing 
room. Last week, however, WCBS-TV 
gambled that its New York audience 
was ready for social satire. It let loose 
Jackie Onassis’ younger sister as a prob- 
ing interviewer. Recently Lee taped for 
CBS-owned stations interviews with John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Gloria Steinem, Hal- 
ston, Robert Coles, Peter Benchley and 
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wedding of her son Jay Jennings to a 
local girl and fellow dropout from the 
University of Mississippi Law School 
Janis Crawford, Martha quickly took 
the mint out of everyone’s juleps. 
Dressed flamboyantly, she overshad- 
owed even her blonde daughter-in-law, 
a former Miss Hospitality of Walthall 
County, and upstaged the wedding cer- 
emony by arriving late because of a flat 
tire. As for Tylertown, it quivered at the 
mention of her name. One guest choked 
at Martha’s description of Richard Nix- 
on as “a dirty son of a bitch.” Still, most 
agreed that years in the Northern wil- 
derness had not spoiled her. Said Ty- 
lertown Times Editor Paul Pittman: 
“We've heard of people who could 
charm a rattlesnake, but I’ve never met 
anyone like Martha.” 
oc 

What will the naughty Aussies do 
next? Alan Bond may have been away 
on a brief visit to Australia but his fel- 
low countrymen continued their assault 
on the crusty New York Yacht Club. 
“You guys are no different from the Wa- 
tergate fellows,” said Bob McCullough, 
manager of the defender Courageous 





LEE GRILLS RUDI ON TV 


Rudolf Nureyev. If successful, they could 
earn Lee her own talk show. For 2% 
minutes on the evening news last week 
Lee, dressed with unrelenting chic and 
speaking in a throaty mid-Atlantic 
drawl, questioned Rudi about his life 
and work. The concept, explained a CBS 
spokesman, was to cover a single 
thought each time. The most provoking 


idea occurred to Lee in the fourth 
session. “Do you think you'll ever 
get married?” she asked a startled 


Rudi. Replied Rudi reprovingly: “One 
doesn’t expect close friends to ask silly 
questions. 

For more than six weeks the 1,700 
citizens of Tylertown, Miss., waited on 
tiptoe for their first celebrity visitor in 
decades. Last week Martha Mitchell blew 
into town accompanied by her personal 
seamstress. Ostensibly on hand for the 


syndicate, afler members of the Austra- 
lian squad had sneaked aboard Coura- 
geous at Newport Shipyard and prowled 
the deck of the sleek racing machine. 
They were checking, the Australians 
said darkly, to make sure that the in- 
Stallation of Courageous’ big sheet 
winches did not violate America’s Cup 
rules. Newport salts particularly enjoyed 
this gamesmanship ploy on the chal- 
lenger’s part because this year for the 
first time a delegation from the Inter- 
national Yacht Racing Union was 
checking to see that the complex 12- 
meter yachting rules were upheld. On 
the eve of the first race, Courageous 
was declared legal, and Brian Leary, 
Southern Cross syndicate manager, put 
the squall behind him. “Listen,” he 
said, “the Americans have pasted Cou- 
rageous stickers aH over the inside of 
our boat.” 
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The Post’s Lone Ranger 


He has never been to a White House 
briefing or a presidential news confer- 
ence. He does not entertain Cabinet of- 
ficers at dinner parties or travel the chi- 
chi social circuit open to influential 
Washington journalists. He shuns the 
press clubs, including the one where oth- 
er black newsmen meet. His beat is 
largely confined to a cluttered, window- 
less office just off the Washington Post's 
news room and a vast network of tele- 
phone sources. Were it not for a slight re- 
semblance to Comedian Flip Wilson 
and a penchant for wearing red plaid 
trousers, Columnist William Raspberry 
could do his work unnoticed, until an- 


other of his provocative articles appears. 
That would be fine with him. He tries 
to live up to one colleague’s description 
of him: the Lone Ranger of columnists. 

This personal independence is re- 
flected in what he writes. As his grow- 
ing number of readers* know, Raspber- 
ry has emerged as the most respected 
black voice on any white U.S. newspa- 
per. Neither a Pollyanna nor a raging 
militant, he considers the merits rather 
than the ideology of any issue. Not sur- 
prisingly, his judgments regularly nettle 
the Pollyannas and militants. 

The latest example of Raspberry’s 
painstaking approach dealt with an ex- 
plosive issue: the performance of stu- 
dents in Washington’s predominantly 
black public school system. Recent tests 
showed that local pupils are year by year 
*Offered to the 350 clients of his paper's news ser- 


vice, the Raspberry column appears in a number 
of major dailies round the country 
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falling farther behind the national 
norms in reading and math. The release 
of these findings brought charges—most 
notably from Barbara Sizemore, a dy- 
namic black who is Washington’s new 
school superintendent—that the tests 
themselves are “culturally biased” 
against ghetto children. But Raspberry 
was dissatisfied with that familiar ar- 
gument, calling it “a sort of cop-out.” 
Persuaded that local schools must do 
better in teaching fundamentals, Rasp- 
berry devoted six successive columns to 
intelligence tests, presenting the views 
of D.C. teachers who agreed with his 
criticism as well as a rejoinder from Size- 
more. He concluded last week that black 
parents—and the schools—must teach 
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COLUMNIST WILLIAM RASPBERRY IN HIS WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Nettling the Pollyannas and the militants. 


their children to pass standardized ex- 
ams, which he called the “keepers of 
the gate” to better lives. 

Such meticulous work may seem 
gritty and unassuming, especially since 
it appears thrice weekly on the same 
Post page that features such stars as Jo- 
seph Alsop, Joseph Kraft, and Evans 
and Novak. Yet Raspberry’s strength 
rests precisely in the quiet, offbeat na- 
ture of his interests. Years of street ex- 
perience have made Raspberry, 38, an 
expert in three areas usually shunned 
by general columnists: education, crim- 
inal justice and drug abuse 

Though he favors integration, he has 
consistently opposed school busing to 
achieve racial balance, arguing that it 
is demeaning for blacks to be told that 
a proper education is impossible in black 
schools. “My recurring nightmare,” he 
says half jokingly, “has all the white peo- 
ple moving off to Alaska and all the 
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black kids following them, with school 
buses strung out in a line all the way.” 

Columns exposing a few individuals’ 
brushes with judicial tyranny have made 
him an unofficial ombudsman for local 
underdogs (thanks to Raspberry, a 
Washington prisoner was allowed to at- 
tend his mother’s funeral, although po- 
lice insisted that he wear handcuffs and 
leg irons). He has suggested that the vast 
problem of drug addiction cannot be 
solved unless the answer to a single ques- 
tion is found: What makes someone try 
the needle the first time? 

No Token. Raspberry’s questioning 
turn of mind came from his parents, both 
schoolteachers in the northeastern Mis- 
sissippi hamlet of Okolona. After grad- 
uating from the local black high school, 
he entered Indiana Central College in 
Indianapolis and helped support himself 
by reporting for a local black weekly. A 
stint in the Army brought him to Wash- 
ington, where he got a job as a teletyp- 
ist for the Post. Some months later a 
sympathetic editor recognized Raspber- 
ry’s potential as a reporter. He spent four 
years on civil rights stories. In 1966 he 
gota chance as a columnist. 

Although blacks criticize him for 
some of his views, many admire his in- 
dependent stands. Says a black col- 
league: “This fellow is not a token of 
anything. They don’t know what he’s 
going to write.” Raspberry has no in- 
terest in being a racial spokesman: “I 
think of myself as a black columnist as 
much as Joe Kraft thinks of himself as 
a white columnist.” That neutrality may 
be easier for Kraft than it is for Rasp- 
berry. Blacks still must cope with pres- 
sures and hurts that whites are spared. 
But Raspberry’s column shows that the 
pain need not be disabling. 


CRITIQUE 
Fat, Happy and Bland 


Prime time, profit entertainment pro- 
gramming is dedicated to pleasing the 
majority of viewers and by and large not 
serving that minority of people whose 
tastes are more highly developed ... We 
find that there is too little experimentation 
lon network television] We find too much 
concern for playing it safe. We find a 
need for more diversity. 


Had that unexceptionable judgment 
been made during a panel show on pub- 
lic television, it would have been regard- 
ed as old hat. But the commentator was 
Roger Grimsby, and the program was 
ABC News Closeup. Last week the doc- 
umentary series examined the entertain- 
ment side of TV—what most viewers 
watch most of the time. While Closeup 
did not raise any startling new criticism, 
it did give its prime time, national au- 
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Snug-fitting Andersen™ Windows 
have always let you make the 
most of a beautiful view. 

(And that’s more livable than 
no windows at all!) 

What you may not know is 
that Andersen Windows are also 
designed to save on heating bills. 

(And that’s better than the old 
leaky, drafty kind.) 

Because Andersen Windows 
are made of wood, one of nature’s 
best insulators. 

And they’re built two times 
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more weathertight than recog- 
nized air-infiltration standards. 
To help seal out drafts and dust. 

With optional double-pane in- 
sulating glass, they also provide 
all the fuel-saving benefits of 
storm windows, with only half 
the glass cleaning chores. 

So save fuel and enjoy your 
view. Insist on Andersen Windows 
and Gliding Doors. 

For further details, see your 
lumber dealer. He’s in the Yellow 
Pages under “Windows, Wood.” 


One way to insulate. 
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The way to insulate with a view. 
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Please send me your free booklet, “How 
to Get Good Windows.” 


O I plan to build. O I plan to remodel. 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


The beautiful 
way to save fuel. 


Andersen Windowalls 


008-094 
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How Exxon is 








squeezing additional oil 
out of a 55-year-old field. 


A popular myth has it that oil is 
found in large underground lakes 
or pools. Actually, when oil and nat- 
ural gas are discovered they are 
inside sedimentary rock. They are 
trapped in the tiny pores of lime- 
stone or sandstone as far as five 
miles underground 

Usually, when a well is drilled 
into oil-saturated rock, natural un- 
derground pressures force the oil 
to flow through the rock to the well 
and then to the surface 

However, in many oil fields these 
natural pressures are not strong 





enough to move the oil to the well. 
Or, over time, they may have dimin- 
ished to the point where they must 
be supplemented by additional 
pressure, This 
is provided by 
ery’ methods 














Forcing water deep 
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1e Hewitt oil field 
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flood project, which 
has since cost about $20 million 

Engineers now estimate that the 
Hewitt field ultimately will produce 
35% of the original oil in place 
Without the use of waterflooding, 
total recovery had been estimated 
at only 20% 

Sometimes, but not at Hewitt, nat- 
ural gas is injected inste water 
However, the effic $ 
flooding usually makes it 
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An experiment using heat and 
subterranean “‘detergents:’ 

Even after an oil field is subjected 
to secondary recovery techniques, 
er and gas in 
percentage of the oil still re- 
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In perhaps the most dramatic oil- 
recovery technique, air is injected 
into the rock formation holding the 
oil. This injected air supports con- 
trolled underground combustion, 
which heats the oil, causes it to flow 
more readily and drives it to the well. 

In addition, Exxon is testing and 
evaluating several other tertiary 
techniques. 
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A realistic look at the future. 

To date, about 450 billion barrels 
of oil have been found and docu- 
mented in the United States. Even 
after additional recovery efforts, 
like the waterflooding at Hewitt, are 
applied, some 300 billion barrels 
of this oil will still remain locked in 
the pores of rock. Today, there is 
no way to recover all of this oil. 
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But scientists believe that experi- 
mental ‘tertiary’ techniques like 
“‘detergents'’ and combustion, . 
could someday produce a signifi- 
cant amount of additional oil which 
America willneed inthe years ahead. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
| That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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dience an informative look at how net- 
work executives search out the lowest 
common denominator to keep ratings 
fat and sponsors happy 

The networks lately have shown in- 
creased willingness to examine TV's 
flaws in public. Still, documentaries in 
the exposé vein—regardless of the spe- 
cific subject—have problems on network 
TV. Says Av Westin, executive produc- 
er of the Closeup series: “Sponsorship 
has been slack, It’s not an easy sell.” In 
the New York market last week, Close- 
up's commercial slots were filled with 
public service announcements and plugs 
for upcoming ABC shows. And, though 
ABC showed spunk in airing the pro- 
gram, it did so on Labor Day, Any sub- 
sequent Monday evening would have as- 
sured a significantly larger audience 


Opinionated Mush 


Self-scrutiny by the press has grown 
in recent years, partly as a response 
to the Nixon Administration's efforts 
to discredit journalists. The monthly 
[More] is perhaps the most tendentious 
practitioner of the new criticism. Its cir- 
culation is modest (15,000), but it at- 
tracts a number of salty, savvy con- 
tributors who regularly needle their col- 
leagues in the trade for specific failings 
[More] articles are often amply docu- 
mented. Once in a while, however, Ed- 
itor Richard Pollak seems to suffer a 
total lapse of judgment 

Four months ago, Pollak published 
a broadside by Novelist Sol Yurick that 
blasted U.S. journalism for not accept- 
ing the Symbionese Liberation Army on 
its own terms. Yurick pursued the ab- 
surd argument that if the S.L.A. called 
a kidnaping an “arrest,” the press should 
go along; otherwise, journalists were 
guilty of Establishment bias. For the cur- 
rent issue, Author Joseph Epstein (Di- 
vorced in America) has written an essay 
called “The Media as Villain.” In dis- 
cussing journalism’s problems, he casu- 
ally laid on some heavy indictments 
“The media,” he said, “flourish under 
scandal, disaster, tumult in any form 
they can get it...” Further, U.S. jour- 
nalism virtually alone caused the “death 
of the civil rights movement.” Epstein 
rapped newsmen for the decline in the 
quality of presidential campaigns and 
objected to “those odious Exxon and 
Mobil ads” on TV 

Epstein raised some vexed ques- 
tions, but reduced the answers to ste- 
reotypes. He cast “the media” as a mo- 
nolith instead of the collection of diverse 
organizations and individuals that is 
American journalism. In hanging the 
civil rights movement's troubles on sen- 
sation-seeking press coverage, he ig- 
nored a host of political, social and eco- 
nomic factors. The piece was a paradigm 
of the opinionated mush that /More/at- 
tacks when it appears elsewhere. To cap 
the inconsistency, the same issue of 
[More] carried a full-page Mobil ad of 
the kind that Epstein deplored 
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Minolta helps you 
keep the beginning. 


Hold on to the important times with a Minolta SR-T, the camera fast 
enough to catch the fleeting moment. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it up. 
This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the picture, 
because the viewfinder shows all the information needed for correct ex- 
posure and focusing. You never have to look away from the finder to adjust 
a Minolta SR-T, so you’re ready to catch the one photograph that could 
never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras 
accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from “fisheye” wide 
angle to super-telephoto. 

Let a Minolta SR-T give you a new view of life. For more information, see 
your photo dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 





Minolta SI SR-T 100/Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 


1a meons of sell-expression? I! so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contest. Gro and 
uth Pacific islands lor two, $1000 cash, and a Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other va 

be awarded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta deals r 
stration. Or write, Minolta Creative Photography Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 68009 
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THOSE MISSING BABIES 


An Atlanta couple is harassed by obscene telephone calls 
after they and their eight children appear on a television com- 
mercial for a laundry detergent. The Good Samaritan, a large hos- 
pital in Los Angeles, closes down its maternity ward as the num- 
ber of abortions in the area approaches the number of live births. 
Underused elementary schools are turned into bakeries or mo- 
tels. Young people gather in Manhattan’s Central Park to honor 
the “non-parents of the year” and celebrate their childlessness 
in a “non-fertility rite” complete with dancing. 

These scenes, which only a few years ago would have seemed 
unusual, even extraordinary, are becoming more common week 
by week across the U.S. They are part of a phenomenon that is 
deeply concerning social planners, politicians, businessmen and 
educators: the falling birth rate among Americans. Although 
the U.S. population is still on the rise, Americans in 1974 are pro- 
ducing fewer babies per family than at any time in their history. 


cally all the developed industrial nations. In Sweden, West Ger- 
many, Japan, Hungary and Rumania, the birth rate has slowed 
strikingly since World War II. In a few countries—including Ru- 
mania, Argentina and Japan—there is talk of steps to increase 
the birth rates again in order to build up labor forces. 

This trend has tended to be obscured, or at least over- 
shadowed, by the wider problem of a rapidly increasing birth 
rate in the world as a whole. In the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia and Africa, which include more than half of the world’s 
people, the population is increasing by 2.3% a year, far faster 
than food supplies—a serious situation that has been severely 
aggravated by drought in parts of Africa and India. In Bu- 
charest last month, a United Nations conference of demog- 
raphers, scientists and government planners from 141 nations 
held ten days of acrimonious discussions about how to combat 
this 20th century version of the old Malthusian nightmare 
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MEMBERS OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR NON-PARENTS DEMONSTRATING DURING NON-PARENTS DAY IN LOS ANGELES 


As a result, the country is moving toward the much-debated 
state of zero population growth—the theoretical point at which 
births balance deaths. 

This does not mean, of course, that the total number of Amer- 
icans will become a constant, like the number of degrees in a tri- 
angle. Instead, the future U.S. population is likely either to fluc- 
tuate around a base point as it seeks equilibrium, like tides around 
a mean high-water mark, or continue to increase, but at rates 
even more modest than today’s. 

Because of this gradual alteration in the U.S. population, 
which now stands at about 212 million, the American way of 
life has already begun to change in ways both obvious and sub- 
tle. Ultimately, few segments of society will remain untouched 
by the absence of those missing babies. Long before Z.P.G. is 
achieved, which some experts expect will happen around 2025, 
when they expect the population to be over 260 million, the U.S. 
will be a considerably different country than it is today. 

The USS. is not alone in experiencing a slowdown in popu- 
lation growth. A similar fall-off has been occurring in practi- 
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(TIME, Sept. 9). Naturally, not much time or interest was ex- 
pended on the contrary trend toward lower birth rates among 
the industrialized nations. 

While American demographers and economists have long 
known about the sharpening decline in the US. birth rate, the 
public at large has been much less aware of the trend. Of course, 
anyone who has been in a hospital for any cause recently has 
heard the talk of half-empty maternity wards, and the fact has 
begun to sink in that proportionately fewer pregnant women are 
seen around these days. But the full force of the trend has been 
blunted by the alarms of environmentalists about the rising 
worldwide growth rate and by the continuing effects on Amer- 
ican society of the widely touted post-World War II baby boom 
—including a straining of the already weak job market and in- 
creasing demands upon the nation’s natural resources. 

Most demographers consider the postwar baby boom to have 
been an anomaly. The American birth-rate curve has been gen- 
erally declining almost since the foundation of the Republic. In 
1800, American women had an average of seven children each 
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(no more than five survived). By the Depression year of 1936, 
the total fertility rate—the number of children the average wom- 
an has during her lifetime—had fallen to a low of 2.1. Twelve 
years after World War II, it reached a peak of 3.8 (see chart) 
But in 1957 the rate again began to fall, at first slowly and then 
faster until, at the end of 1973, American women were having 
only 1.9 children each,* an insufficient number to replace the 
present population. (To do that, each woman in the U.S. would 
have to have an average of 2.11 children.) 

This does not mean instant Z.P.G. Although young parents 
are not having enough babies to replace themselves, there are 
still more births than deaths in any given year (3.1 million births 
y. 2 million deaths in 1973). Unless the number of deaths in- 
creases drastically because of some catastrophe, the birth rate 
must stay down for a sustained period—50 years or so—before a 
stationary population can be reached 


uring those decades the number of children born each 

year will vary greatly. The postwar generation will be 

bound to have a huge total number of babies, even if 

each family has only one or two children apiece. On the 
other hand, the relatively small cohort born in the early '70s 
will probably produce, in the 90s, another small cohort. Thus, 
on the way to Z.P.G., either the population or the birth rate will 
oscillate. 

Whether or not to have a baby is of course a highly personal 
decision. So is deciding upon the number of children to have 
For some couples, two seems to be the ideal number. Timothy 
and Kathryn Ligosky of Oakland, Calif., have two youngsters, 
Jason, 6, and Joslyn, 5, and do not plan to have any more; Tim, 
31, has had a vasectomy. They feel that more children would se- 
verely limit the freedom they have already used to give up their 
jobs in the Detroit area and move to California to pursue artistic 
careers. James and DeAnn Burrows of Cambridge, Mass., have 
a nine-month-old daughter, Monica, and are not sure they will 
have any more. The reason: both enjoy their jobs and such ex- 
pensive pastimes as skiing; and, as they put it, “It takes a lot of 
money to stretch the goodies around.” 

Others have similar reasons for keeping their families small. 
Jim and Helen Fadim of Chicago expect that their daughter Kim- 
berly, 4, will be an only child. “I never wanted to be a mother,” 
says Helen, 32. “I'm perfectly willing to acknowledge that I have 
selfish feelings.” Even one child is too many for James and Sher- 
ry Barnes of New York, who are concerned both with over- 
population and maintaining a life-style that includes evenings at 
the theater or movies, mornings at the tennis courts in Central 
Park. “We couldn't keep this schedule with children,” says Jim, 
30. The Barneses currently plan tohave no children at all 

For reasons like these, a nation’s birth rate is difficult to pre- 
dict. The history of demographic predictions, in fact, strongly 
counsels humility in forecasting birth rates. During the Depres- 
sion, with its dampening effect on the national psyche as well as 
on the economy, estimates of future birth rates proved to be 
much too low. Later, stunned by the postwar baby boom, de- 
mographers and sociologists of the "60s warned about cities that 
would be literally crawling with people. Now that specter has 
been replaced by the beatific vision of Z.P.G. The fact is that 
many births that should be occurring now have merely been de- 
ferred for economic and other reasons, and that the birth rate 
may well rise again by the end of the decade. 

But most demographers contend that even if such an in- 
crease occurred, it would be temporary. “Any upturn in the birth 
rate would be just another fluctuation around the major con- 
tinuing downward trend,” says Philip Hauser, director of the Pop- 
ulation Research Center at the University of Chicago. “It would 


*The decline is not limited to any single population group. Although educated, 
middle-class whites have the smallest families, the fertility rate among blacks 
and other minority groups is declining faster. 

TAs used in demography, a cohort usually means the aggregate of persons born 
in any given year or specified period. Less frequently, it refers to the persons 
who share the same date for another event, like a death cohort 
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fend off zero population growth a little 
longer, not forever.” 

Demographers, economists and sci- 
entists are far from unanimous on 
whether Z.P.G. is a good thing or not. 
Some fear that an end to population 
growth will produce social and econom- 
ic stagnation, holding that major Amer- 
ican institutions—including Govern- 
ment and the free economy—require 
constant expansion. But most agree that 
the US. would be better off if its rate of 
expansion could be considerably slowed. 
Almost 80% of the 270 big businessmen 
polled in a 1970 FORTUNE 500-Yankel- 
ovich survey believed that some ef- 
fort should be made to curb popula- 
tion growth. Princeton Demographer 
Charles Westoff, former executive direc- 
tor of the Commission on Population 
Growth and the American Future, 
claims that even today a great many ba- 
bies are unwanted and that more effec- 
tive, readily available birth control 
would be enough to regulate growth. 

Other demographers disagree. An 
increasing number of people believe that 
the Government should use its influence 
—or even its power—to depress the birth 
rate even further. Some support heavy 
taxes to discourage large families; oth- 
ers go so far as to urge the issuance of “‘li- 
censes to procreate” or even mandatory 
abortions after a second child—extremes that rightly shock be- 
lievers in freedom to procreate. So far, demographers point out, 
the U.S. Government, through its income tax structure and in 
other ways, like home loans, has been mildly “pronatalist,” that 
is, supportive of child bearing. Nonetheless, the U.S. birth rate 
continues to fall. What are the reasons for the decline? 
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MODERNIZATION. Demographers explain the long-term drop 
in fertility in the developed countries by a complex of conditions 
that they simply call “modernization.” Whenever societies have 
become secular, industrialized, educated and urban, certain pop- 
ulation changes have taken place. Mod- 
ern medicine prolongs lives and at the 
same time keeps infant mortality rates 
down. Thus for a while the population 
increases. Eventually, however, mod- 
ernization causes the birth rate to drift F 
downward. Children are not needed to and projections 
till the land. Parents need not produce for 

a dozen children in the hope that a few 
will survive to maturity. Modernization 
also prolongs schooling and postpones 
the time at which women marry and 
begin having families, thus shortening 
their child-bearing years. By this pat- 
tern, according to the much discussed 
theory of “demographic transition,” so- 
cieties in the process of becoming in- 
dustrialized will move from high birth 
and death rates to a new equilibrium of 
low birth and death rates. 
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CONTRACEPTION AND ABORTION. 
The moral objections to birth control 
have declined radically in the US. in 
the years since World War II. Roman 
Catholic and Orthodox Jewish teach- 
ings generally consider contraception 
morally wrong. But many members of 
these faiths do not, and some two-thirds 
of American Catholic women now ad- 
mit that they practice birth control. In 
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the US., in fact, more than 80% of the 
26.5 million married women in their fer- 
lile years now use some kind of con- 
traceptive regularly, more than a third 
of them relying on the Pill to prevent 
pregnancy. Sterilization of both men and 
women is also on the increase. Abor- 
tions, once obtainable only illegally or 
under special circumstances, are now 
easier to get in many states. In the sec- 
ond half of 1970, doctors performed 
193,500 legal abortions; by 1972 the fig- 
ure had climbed to 586,800, and last year 
it was about 800,000. 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION. The new 
wave of feminism has also helped keep 
birth rates down by encouraging wom- 
en to challenge their traditional roles as 
mother and homemaker. “A woman no 
longer feels that she has to create chil- 
dren to be a whole human being,” says 
Dr. John Blitzer, a psychiatrist at Har- 
vard Medical School and Children’s 
Hospital Medical Center in Boston. In- 
stead, a woman may now feel that she 
has to work in order to feel whole. Many 
women believe that they can make a 
greater contribution to society or attain 
a greater sense of personal fulfillment 
by staying on the job than by staying 
home with children. 

This point of view is increasingly ac- 
cepted. Says Mrs. Lyle Voellger, 34, of Seattle, the mother of 
seven children: “Today a woman is almost considered an in- 
tellectual dropout if she’s a mother and a housewife and enjoys 
it.” The 36.5 million women now working constitute 46% of the 
American work force, and a growing number of them admit 
that they do not want to assume the burden of motherhood. 


Postwar baby boom 


1950. 1973 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS. The feeling that the popula- 
tion of the U.S.—and, indeed, that of the world—is using up too 
much coal, oil and just about everything else has also made 
many young people hesitate to have babies. Paul Ehrlich, in his 
1968 book The Population Bomb, and 
the Club of Rome, in The Limits to 
Growth (1972), commanded wide atten- 
tion with their predictions that the world 
faces catastrophe unless both economic 
and population growth is slowed. Such 
Jeremiahs have been roundly chal- 
lenged, most recently by British Econ- 
omist Wilfred Beckerman, whose book, 
In Defence of Economic Growth, argues 
that man has consistently underestimat- 
ed the magnitude of the world’s natural 
resources. 

Still, the notion that having too 
many children is wrong and selfish is a 
common one today. “I'm concerned that 
the world will eat itself up,” says Hop 
Holmberg of Boston, who agrees with 
his wife Judy that two children are all 
they should have. Mrs. Mary Libretti of 
Madison, N.J., mother of eight, fre- 
quently encounters hostility. One 
woman told her that she and her brood 
were consuming “too much oxygen and 
too much space.” 


ECONOMIC CAUSES. Inflation is an- 
other current deterrent to having babies. 
The cost of parenthood in the US. to- 
day is colossal. The Commission on Pop- 
ulation Growth calculated that, in 1969, 
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Smirnoff and gingerale 


We wondered recently how 
come we'd mixed Smirnoff 
with so many fancy juices 

but studiously avoided plain 
old gingerale. Maybe because 
our parents had mixed 
gingerale with everything, we 
were rebelling. 

Anyway, we did it. We mixed 
Smirnoff and gingerale, added a 
squeeze of lime to make it our 
own, and named it the 
Copperhead—a lively drink 
with a bite 


~* The Copperhead. Cs 
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pour 1! oof Smirnotf into 
a tall glass with ice. Add 
402. of gingerale, a squeeze 
of lime and stir 


leaves you breathless 



























The people who service 
color TV say Zenith needs 
fewest repairs. 


For the third straight year, a leading 
research organization asked TV service 
technicians from coast to coast which 
color TV needs fewest repairs. Zenith 
was again named most often 

This year, they were also asked which 
color TV has the best picture. Zenith was 
picked more than any other brand 

No wonder more technicians again 
named Zenith as the color TV they would 
buy for themselves today 


The people who 
own Zenith overwhelmingly 
choose Zenith again. 


Again this year, a nationwide survey 
asked color TV owners if they'd buy the 
same brand today. 

These are the people who know 
more about color TV reliability and pic- 
ture quality than anybody. Because 
they've lived with their sets, year in and 
year out. 

When the results of the survey were 
in, Zenith had won again. 

For details of the owners’ and service 
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You don‘ start with True. 
You change to True. 


You've changed. Your life style has changed. And so has your attitude 
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U.S. Gov't. tests show True is lower in both tar and nicotine than 
98% of all other cigarettes sold. That means True is not only gentle on 
your mind, it’s gentle on your taste. 


Shouldn't your next cigarette be True? 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Regular: 11 mg, “tar”, 0.7 mg, nicotine, 


Menthol; 12 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report March'74. 
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the total average outlay for having a single child and supporting 
him through college was around $60,000. With inflation, the 
cost would now be almost $78,000—though the income of a house- 
hold head may also have risen comparably during that period. 

Roger Klein and William Wolman, economists at New 
York’s Argus Research Corp., an advisory service for the secu- 
rities industry, argue that children are now regarded much like 
any other durable good. “You get a certain amount of satis- 
faction at a certain cost for a child. When costs go up relative to 
satisfaction, demand falls,” explains Wolman. Adds Klein: “I be- 
lieve that the decision to have children is made on the basis of 
what one is going to have to give up to have them.” With two in- 
comes to spend, more young working couples can now enjoy lux- 
uries like skiing and vacation houses, and such intangible plea- 
sures as privacy. Many are reluctant to sacrifice these for what 
they consider to be the dubious rewards of having children 


hifting population patterns can cause disruptions in any 
nation, Even a seemingly small change can have big re- 
percussions. If each young family in the U.S. decided to 
have two children, the population in 2030 would reach 
264 million. But if each family decided to have three, the pop- 
ulation would be 444 million (see chart). Demographers have 
used an unattractive but vivid metaphor to describe the long- 
term effects of a baby boom. They compare the assimilation 
into society of the 64 million postwar babies, the largest cohort 
in US. history, to the process by which a python digests a pig 
As the pig moves along the snake's digestive tract, it makes a 
bulge, just as the boom babies are causing a traveling bulge in 
the economy and social life of the country. Some social scien- 


_ lists, for example, attribute the student riots and other disrup- 


tions of the late “60s to the sheer numbers of adolescents who 
abruptly appeared on the scene. 

As Political Scientist Daniel Moynihan described them, “Sud- 
denly a new social class was created in the U.S., so large in its 
number that it was fundamentally isolated from the rest of so- 
ciety ... At every level there emerged a sense that ‘we are alone 
and separate from them.’ ” This generation is now largely in its 
twenties. As its members continue to marry, by 1980 the num- 
ber of U.S. households will rise to at least 77 million (from 63 mil- 
lion in year 1970). Unlike members of the cohort before them, 
who had fewer contemporaries with whom to compete, the baby- 
boom generation is having problems in the job market. 

Later, when they retire, the postwar cohort will cause an- 
other disruption. A comparatively small work force—the gen- 
eration born during the '70s and succeeding decades—will have 
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to support them. Today there are 3.2 workers for every person re- 
ceiving Social Security payments. By 2025, the ratio will drop to 
2.2, and Social Security taxes will have to increase by at least 
50%. Thus the cohort responsible for the “generation gap” of 
the ‘60s may find themselves on the other side of another gen- 
eration gap as their children are heavily taxed for their support. 

Just as the baby boom caused a number of dislocations, the 
birth dearth, following so soon in its wake, is beginning to have 
a troublesome impact on many parts of society. Many hospital 
maternity wards, opened or expanded in anticipation of a fur- 
ther population explosion, now have nearly empty nurseries. Last 
year maternity wards in New York’s Nassau County hospitals 
had an occupancy rate of only 51%. Two New York City hos- 
pitals, Doctors and LeRoy, have already shut down their ma- 
ternity wards, and another plans to do so. Three Los Angeles 
hospitals are considering similar action following the closing of 
Good Samaritan. Pediatric wards are also suffering from a short- 
age of patients, and six New York City hospitals have requested 
clearance to close them, while another ten plan to reduce the 
number of pediatric beds 

Nursery and elementary schools have been severely affected 
by the declining birth rate too. The number of preschool-age chil- 
dren in 1970 was 17 million, a drop of 3 million in a decade, the 
largest recorded decline in that group. Public expenditure for ed- 
ucation has not dropped, of course; inflation assures that the 
costs of operating schools will continue to go up. But new con- 
struction has been slowing down, and some schools have been 
forced to close for lack of pupils. Salt Lake City has closed 20 pub- 
lic schools, including three junior high schools, in the past eight 
years because of a 35% drop in enrollment. Elsewhere schools 
are being used for special classes, turned into offices, recreation 
centers or museums, or simply sold to anyone who can use them 


eachers, of course, have glutted the labor market. From 

1952 to 1968, the demand for elementary-school teach- 

ers exceeded the supply, and few teachers needed to look 

hard to find work. In the fall of 1969, according to the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1,600 beginning teachers could not 
get jobs. Last year the surplus of beginning elementary-school 
teachers was 56,900, and many young people with teaching cer- 
tificates now find themselves working as bank tellers or filling- 
station attendants. 

Colleges also expect to be hit hard as the baby-bust gener- 
ation of the late ‘60s and early ‘70s begins to turn 18 in the 
1980s. For economic and other reasons, enrollments have al- 
ready started to shrink, but the situation will get worse in the 
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years to come. John Silber, president of Boston University, pre- 
dicts that some 200 smaller colleges, accommodating an average 
of 5,000 students each, will have to close, and many larger in- 
stitutions will become academic ghost towns. Anticipating the 
coming pinch, the Boston campus of the University of Massa- 
chusetts has cut three buildings and $100 million out of its $350 
million building program. 

What about the armed forces? The pool of 18- to 19-year- 
old men will shrink from its present 4.1 million to 3.5 million by 
late 1984, reducing the number of those available for military ser- 
vice. The Defense Department has already increased the num- 
ber of opportunities for women in the services and wants to 
boost its female enlistment greatly from its present level of about 
40,000 a year 


omen may also find it easier to get jobs when the 

number of men available to enter the labor force 

falls off. Girls born from 1962 on will have a large 

pool of slightly older men to choose from as hus- 
bands. Says Argus Research’s Wolman: “The effect will work it- 
self all the way up the line until funeral services feel it too.” 

The effect has already been felt by some businesses that ca- 
ter to babies. Gerber Products Co. has dropped the word “only” 
from its long-used slogan, “Babies are our only business.” The na- 
tion’s largest producer of baby foods, it has also gone into life in- 
surance, printing and prepackaged meals for single diners. John- 
son & Johnson works both sides of the population street. The 
company still produces its line of baby powders, lotions and sham- 
poos (good for adults as well as infants, claim its current ads). 
But it also owns Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp., one of the na- 
tion’s largest manufacturers of contraceptives, and is pushing a 
full line of diaphragms, foams and birth control pills for those 
who want to avoid buying its baby products. 

By far the most dramatic effects of a sustained low birth rate 
will be the graying of America. With a falling birth rate, the pro- 
portion of the young is declining, while that of the elderly in- 
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MAKING MORE LOVE 


The great American population explosion may have 
fizzled, but copulation seems to be more popular than ever 
In 1965, the federally funded National Fertility Study. 
which polled some 5,000 women, reported that the fre- 
quency of sexual intercourse for married women under 45 
in the U.S. averaged 6.8 times a month. A follow-up study 
reveals what the country’s married couples have been do- 
ing since then. On the basis of interviews with 4,000 women 
in every social and economic class and a comparison of 
the yearly rates of unwanted pregnancies by couples who 
do not practice birth control, Charles Westoff of Prince- 
ton University’s Office of Population Research concludes 
that Americans made love more often in the five years end- 
ing in 1970 than they did in 1965. The frequency of in- 
tercourse is up 20%, to nearly 8.2 times a month. 


creases. Today the proportion of youths under 15 (about 30%) to 
the whole population is almost three times as great as the pro- 
portion of people 65 and over (10%). At Z.P.G., those under 15 
and those over 65 would account for 20% of the population each 
if the average American’s life expectancy remains unchanged. 
If the expectancy goes up a few years, as it probably will, the pro- 
portion of older people will be even larger. Thus in the next 50 
years the number of people over 65 will at least double. 

As the country’s median age moves upward from 28 today 
to more than 37 in about the middle of the 21st century, so will 
the average age of those who set trends in fashion, music and 
films. Professional sports too may be affected as the pool of young 
talent diminishes. Even now, older people are more apt to vote 
than younger people, and as they increase in number they will 
also become a greater political force. “There will be a tendency 
for the aging portion of the population to become more pow- 
erful,” says Rand Corp.'s Dennis Detray. “But there is nothing in- 
herently wrong with that. Do the young have a right to dictate 
to the old?” 

Although there is evidence that older people are conserva- 
tive by nature, Berkeley Sociologist Kingsley Davis points out 
that “some of the wildest political schemes ever known have 
been advocated by lobbies of the elderly and some of the most at- 
avistic movements, such as the Nazi movement in Germany, 
were manned by dogmatic youth.” Moreover, definitions of what 
is conservative change with the times. Social Security and Med- 
icare, favorite issues of the elderly, were once considered radical 
notions. In Sweden, a low birth rate has raised the age level of 
the population without altering its essentially liberal outlook. 

Indeed, Sociologist Vern Bengtson of the University of South- 
ern California’s Andrus Gerontology Center foresees an “age 
backlash” in the coming decades, a period of social ferment in 
which the elderly will become the major group agitating for 
change. The trend is already becoming evident in a few cities, 
where “gray panthers” have been organizing to demand better 
housing, increased Social Security benefits and improved med- 
ical care. It can also be noted in news-media treatment of the el- 
derly. Bengtson has counted the number of items concerning 
senior citizens in three leading newspapers—the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune and the Los Angeles Times—in 1960 
and 1972 and noted a sixfold increase. Nevertheless, Congress 
has yet to fund the National Institutes of Health’s newly created 
Institute on Aging. The institute is requesting a budget of only 
about $13.8 million this year, less than one-fourth the amount 
sought for research on child health and development. With more 
elderly people, such priorities are likely to be changed. Women 
may also play a larger role in the politics of the future. Freedom 
from children has already given many of them the time and the 
opportunity to lobby for everything from new traffic lights to 
more liberal abortion laws. 

In any discussion about a slowdown in population growth, 
one of the most important issues is whether or not economic 
growth must necessarily slow down too. “It is absurd not to link 
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zero population growth with zero economic growth,” argues Hau- 
ser. But Stephen Enke of General Electric’s research organi- 
zation, TEMPO, disagrees. A rapidly growing population gener- 
ates a large labor force, he says, which in turn has in the past 
generated large increases in the gross national product. A sta- 
tionary population, on the other hand, could produce zero eco- 
nomic growth—if other factors remain unchanged. But, main- 
tains Enke, as population growth slows and a higher proportion 
of the population is in the labor force, savings rates generally in- 
crease. This in turn would expand capital and outlays for equip- 
ment, which will help increase productivity. Thus Enke believes 
that a stable work force may produce equal or greater per capita 
G.N.P. than would a growing work force. 

A third view is that there is very little relationship between 
Z.P.G. and Z.E.G. Sociologist Lincoln Day believes that “there 
is nothing in a stationary population itself that would inevitably 
be productive of any particular economic change or condition. 
Economic change, stability or decline are all possible with a sta- 
tionary population ... The determinants of prime significance 
are social and cultural, not demographic.” 

Most experts assume that Z.P.G.., if it indeed arrives, will be 
an age of abundance for many Americans. A slowing of growth 
has meant relative affluence for Sweden and West Germany. Pop- 
ulation Analyst Ben Wattenberg, in his book The Real America 
(TIME, Sept. 2), declares: “The birth dearth may well prove to 
be the single most important agent of a massive expansion and 
a massive economic upgrading of the already massive majority 
middle class.” 

With a declining national birth rate, American business will 
not have a constantly expanding market, but its customers will 
have more money to spend. The food industry should benefit lit- 
Ue from the country’s new-found wealth; people, after all, can 
eat only so much meat and vegetables, drink only so much milk 
But Wattenberg predicts that sales of expensive convenience 
foods will increase as more wives enter the work force and spend 
less time in the kitchen. Sales of discretionary goods and ser- 
vices will also boom. The 21st century promises to be a prof- 
itable one for airlines and hotels, developers of vacation homes, 
the automobile industry, and the manufacturers of such leisure 
goods as sports equipment, record players and tape recorders. 


n tomorrow's America, children will be physically healthier, 

since wanted children generally receive better pre- and post- 

natal care than unwanted ones. Parents will be likely to take 

more interest in those children they decide to have. Roger Re- 
velle, head of Harvard's Center for Population Studies, thinks 
that “it’s less difficult changing little savages into civilized peo- 
ple if the ratio of adults to children in a society is high. For one 
thing, society becomes adult-centered rather than child-centered. 
Secondly, children can get much more adult attention because 
there will be more adults.” The rate of juvenile delinquency 
should go down, and certainly crime rates will, since about a 
third of all crimes are attributed to people under 18, and there 
will be proportionally fewer of them. 

One of the negative aspects of Z.P.G. is that it will result in 
a sort of social stasis, locking people into fixed economic po- 
sitions and eliminating many of the opportunities for getting 
ahead that exist today. “We've had a pyramid society with youth 
at the large base of the pyramid,” explains Revelle. “Now we're 
going to have a pillar-type society with the same number of peo- 
ple throughout.” 

Today, older workers retire early, often against their will, 
but they make room for fast-rising youngsters. In the 21st cen- 
tury, older workers may hold on to their jobs longer, since the 
labor force growth will slow down along with the population. 
This will limit opportunities for promotion. In such a society, 45- 
year-old junior executives may be common. Explains Revelle: 
“There's going to be a much smaller number of people to su- 
pervise and many more people in the upper ranks. The average 
red-blooded American boy is going to have to get satisfaction 
out of being himself rather than rising in the organization.” 

Some employers may try to overcome the effects of this 
immobility by giving raises in small increments, so that a work- 
er gets the illusion of progress up the job ladder. Still others 
may try to reward workers with titles, so that on paper, at 
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least, everyone can feel that he is in charge of something. But 
whatever steps are taken to ameliorate it, the problem will 
remain. The result will be a situation not unlike that described 
in the novels of Balzac, in which a younger man must wait, 
often for years, until a senior dies or retires before he can 
move into his position. 

The poor, while better off than they are today, will still be rel- 
atively poor. At the same time, the middle and upper classes 
will be even more eager to hold on to whatever they have. “If 
you have Z.P.G., then the only way you can improve your lot is 
by taking something away from somebody else,” explains Chi- 
cago’s Hauser, who sees increasing conflict between the advan- 
taged and disadvantaged under such a system. Differences be- 
tween ethnic minorities may also be exacerbated. The population 
of some ethnic groups is likely to decline at a different rate from 
others. Princeton Demographer Norman B. Ryder notes that 
“there is less likelihood of ethnic conflict when all groups are 
growing.” 

As the population becomes more stable, immigration too will 
present new problems. Entering the US. at the rate of about 400,- 
000 a year (primarily from Latin America and Asia), immi- 
grants at present account for about 20% of the yearly popu- 
lation growth. If births and deaths are balanced, immigration 
would be responsible for all the growth, and eventually immi- 
grants and their descendants would loom disproportionately large 
in the population, 

In many ways, the achievement of zero growth could have 
much the same effect on 21st century America as the closing of 
the frontier had on Americans of the 19th century. It could pro- 
duce a sense of stagnation and a temporary malaise as Amer- 
icans re-examine themselves and their society. 

Nonetheless, Z.P.G. is likely to prove more boon than bane 
While continuously expanding, the U.S. has been too caught up 
in responding to the ever-changing challenges of growth itself to 
tackle such problems as mass transportation, housing, race re- 
lations, conservation and the search for new sources of energy 
To be sure, the achievement of a stable population will not au- 
tomatically provide solutions. Demands upon the cities and the 
country’s natural resources will be even greater than they are 
today. But Z.P.G. can at least give the nation breathing space to 
meet its old challenges even as it faces its new ones 
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CARDINALS’ LOU BROCK 


A Splendid September 


Bowie Kuhn, Commissioner of 
Baseball, must dream about Septembers 
like this. All too often the coming of 
crisp evenings means limp competition 
—pennant races already decided, games 
being played for the sake of the sched- 
ule. Last week, for a change, there were 
tight races in three of the four major 
league divisions, providing more drama 
than any September has seen since base- 
ball expanded in 1969. 

Adding to the pennant excitement, 
St. Louis Cardinal Leftfielder Lou Brock 
was on the verge of shattering one of 
baseball's most celebrated records: Mau- 
ry Wills’ mark of 104 stolen bases in a 
single season. Finally, at least half the 
teams still in contention were there be- 
cause young, relatively obscure players 
have suddenly become stars. 

Only a month ago, the season 
seemed dull. With the exception of the 
Eastern Division of the National 
League, where St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia were battling for the lead, all was 
quiet on the first-place front. Then the 
balance abruptly began to shift. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 

Until just before Labor Day, the sto- 
ry in this race focused on Lou Brock 
and Philadelphia's third baseman Mike 
Schmidt. Brock was making headlines 
with his running, but he was also win- 
ning games by being in scoring position 
on second after his steals. Schmidt, who 
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PIRATE RICHIE ZISK 
Dreamer in the outfield. 


hit .196 as a rookie last year, boosted 
himself and the Phillies this season by 
leading the league in home runs and RBIs 
through the end of August. 

As summer waned, though, Pitts- 
burgh Pirate Slugger Willie Stargell an- 
nounced that “the race doesn’t start until 
September 1.” A week before Stargell’s 
target date, the rapidly improving Pi- 
rates took over first place. Leading the 
charge has been Richie Zisk, not ex- 
actly a household name among ball fans. 
Until this year the Brooklyn-born right- 
fielder was best known as a dreamer 
“He'd stand out in the field and think 
about a movie he'd seen,” recalls Pirate 
Manager Danny Murtaugh. Going into 
last weekend, the former woolgathering 
champ was hitting .325, second best in 
the league. With the Phillies fading fast, 
the Pirates and Cardinals are headed 
for a showdown series next week 


NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 

No one could blame the Dodgers last 
week if they had a frightening sense of 
déja vu. Just a year after they had fall- 
en apart in the second half of the sea- 






son, the Dodgers seemed ready for a re- 
peat performance. Their 104-game lead 
earlier this year had dwindled to a mar- 
gin of 24, and they still had six games 
with the surging Reds. 

Even so, prospects for the Dodgers 
were hardly hopeless. Though the Los 
Angeles lineup lacks big-name bats like 
Cincinnati's Pete Rose, Joe Morgan and 
Johnny Bench, the Dodgers have their 
share of potent hitters. First Baseman 
Steve Garvey, who was the Dodgers’ bat 
boy 15 years ago, sports a healthy bat- 
ting average of .324, followed not far be- 
hind by young Leftfielder Bill Buckner 
Jim Wynn, the “Toy Cannon,” adds the 
power of 30 home runs and 99 RBIs. And 
there is always iron-arm Mike Marshall 
in the bullpen. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 

This race has become a three-team 
toss-up. After looking invincible during 
August, the Red Sox have tumbled into 
a tail spin. Even 20-game Winner Luis 
Tiant could not halt a losing streak that 
dropped the Red Sox into second place 
late last week. While Boston has been 
losing, New York and Baltimore have 
been winning. The surprising Yankees, 
who have not won a pennant in ten 
years, sport no Mantles or DiMaggios 
this year. Some frantic trading eventu- 
ally paid off, though, and the erratic 
Bombers began to wring winning per- 
formances out of an assortment of new 
arrivals and old journeymen. Outfielders 
Elliott Maddox and Lou Piniella have 
been hitting over .300. Rudy May, a re- 
cent acquisition, has helped an ailing 
pitching staff, backing up young Doc 
Medich. 

Baltimore, with Hurler Jim Palmer 
injured much of the season, has stayed 
close to first on the strength of Brooks 
Robinson's bat and the healthy arms of 
Pitchers Mike Cuellar and Ross Grims- 
ley. Says smooth-fielding Second Base- 
man Bobby Grich: “If we're close and 
we have Palmer, we'll win.” 


AMERICAN LEAGUE WEST 

Baseball's Cinderella team this sea- 
son is the Texas Rangers. With second- 
year Rightfielder Jeff Burroughs leading 
the majors in RBIs and Ferguson Jen- 
kins winning 21 games, last year’s cel- 
lar dwellers have stubbornly pursued the 
Oakland A’s. It would take a miracle, 
though, for Texas to catch the world 
champions. The A’s have the pitching 
and long-ball power to run away in the 
West. Catfish Hunter had already won 
20 games when September began, and 
Ken Holtzman is rapidly closing in on 
the mark. In Sal Bando, Reggie Jack- 
son and Joe Rudi, the A’s have three of 
the top-six run producers in the league 
That is the kind of record that will make 
other division winners long shots to take 
the World Series. 
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Seagram's Benchmark. Measure your Bourbon against it. 














the Trane Comfort Corps 


brings home to you. 


TRACE (our acronym for Trane 
Air Conditioning Economics) 
is a unique computerized 
analysis program. 

It evaluates the design 
variables that can affect energy 
consumption and cash flow 
in a planned building. 

TRACE can, for instance, 
help choose the most efficient 
air conditioning system. And 
aitcM obue) elev ume) icCercsertcsen ame) Mme s) 
building to optimize solar 
exposure. And the optimum 
glass area. 

By analyzing thousands 
of variables, TRACE can help 
a building planner save energy 
...Save money! 

In 183 buildings analyzed 
to date, TRACE has projected 


savings over $10,000,000 per 
NVcrcbusbemeho wet bitemcbete me) slevuctatets 
costs. 

But TRACE is merely the 
latest example of Trane big- 
building imagination . . . the 
most recent expression of 
innovative thinking that has 
made Trane a leader on the 
world’s toughest air condi- 
tioning jobs. 

And now the Trane Com- 
fort Corps, a nationwide 
organization of independent 
companies, brings it all home 
to you. 

They bring air condi- 
tioning equipment carefully 
designed and built with energy 
savings in mind. And they 
install it with all-the care in 
theworld for year ‘round 
efficiency as well-as comfort. 

Their latest offering is a 
new, dual‘circuit central air 
conditioning system that can 
save homeowners as much as 
23%* on annual electric power 
costs. 


So whatever your air 
conditioning needs (sky- 
scrapers, shops, factories, 
mass transit or...your home), 





look to Trane to help you 
create a better, more energy- 
sensitive environment. 

With Trane, it’s energy 
conservation by design. 

Look for Trane in the 
Yellow Pages under Air Con- 
ditioning Equipment and 
Systems. The Trane Company, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601. 


*Test$ conducted in existing homes 
Documentation available upon request 
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Start fresh with Belair re te 


Just the right touch of menthol. aoe 


Great prints are automatic with this electric eye 
Super Colorpak V Camera by Polaroid. 

Has flash and viewfinder. Yours for 
free B&W coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack of Belair. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 

for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





Kings, 15 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 
1.2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Mar. ‘74 








Ford Fare 


A man, as the German wit L.A. Feu- 
erbach observed, is what he eats. The cu- 
linary tastes of Presidents may bear out 
that maxim. Under Dwight Eisenhower, 
a state dinner, served with military pre- 
cision, might feature such Army-wife 
specialties as Mamie’s cherished Chick- 
en Jewel Salad Ring, a cloying confec- 
tion that included cranberries, celery 
and almonds, epoxied with gelatin. Dur- 
ing the Kennedy Administration, the 
sumptuary menus seemed intended to 
rate a star or two from Michelin. Lyn- 
don Johnson introduced Texas ranch- 
house-chili cuisine to the White House. 
The Nixons, not known as epicures, 
banned lamb and even—that chef's de- 
light—soup, serving what might be de- 
scribed as Cordon Red-White-and-Blue. 

And how will the food fare under 
the Fords? 

The new President seems to be very 
much what he eats: unpretentious, 
hearty, open-minded. Indeed, reports 
Swiss-Born White House Chef Henry 
Haller, the Fords “say they like every- 
thing.” Like many US. executives 
today, the President has to watch his 
weight, and that is a determining factor 
in White House menus. He is under or- 
ders from his personal physician, Rear 
Admiral William Lukash, to lose weight 
(he has already shed about twelve 
pounds in the last month, to 198) by fol- 
lowing “a very simple, balanced calorie- 
reduction diet.” Lukash explains: “His 
problem is that he is a meat-and-pota- 
toes man and enjoys desserts.” 

No Seconds. During the Fords’ first 
weeks in the White House, their pri- 
vate dinners have given a good indi- 
cation of what their guests may ex- 
pect: breast of capon with rice, a Haller 
chef-d’oeuvre; calves’ liver and onions; 
filet of sole; lamb chops, filet mignon 
and sirloin (all the Fords’ meat is broiled 


CHEF HENRY HALLER GOES OVER MENUS WITH MRS. FORD 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


and there is a ban on rich sauces). For 
dietary reasons—but not because Ford, 
like a Borgia, has to have his food tast- 
ed for fear of poisoning—the President 
is always served separately; he receives 
a plate garnished by his chef with ex- 
actly 6 oz. of meat and the prescribed 
amount of vegetables, such as spinach, 
broccoli, or occasionally asparagus tips. 
Ford's favorite dessert is pecan ice 
cream with fresh peach slices that Hal- 
ler likes to marinate in Grand Mar- 
nier. For the President there are no 
seconds, except on salads, for which 
he has a consuming passion, particularly 
when they are perked up with finely 
chopped onion—whose breathy aroma 
is not likely to promote many post- 
prandial téte-a-tétes. 

Before dinner in his pre-presidential 
days, Ford was a two- or three-martini 
man; now the libation consists of one or 
two. With dinner comes a wide selec- 
tion of California, French and German 


FORD LUNCH STARS COTTAGE CHEESE 
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wines chosen by Betty Ford, who is the 
family oenophile. 

Despite the President’s early obser- 
vation that he intended to make his own 
breakfast, this service is now usually pro- 
vided by a Jeevesian attendant, who 
brings him his orange juice, sliced mel- 
on, tea and English muffins piping hot, 
margarined and ready to be marmalad- 
ed. (Last week's presidential muffin- 
toasting performance was a special show 
put on in response to numerous requests 
by photographers.) A man of enormous 
energy and appetite, Ford nevertheless 
sticks strictly to Dr. Lukash’s regimen, 
even manfully downing the Nixonian 
lunch of cottage cheese (Chef Haller 
says that the President has never been 
seen to cascade catsup on the curds), 
washed down with tea and lemon. 

Foreign diplomats, in particular, 
will still pine for the “Maison Blanche 
Kennedy,” whose culinary genius was 
the celebrated René Verdon. After a 
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PRESIDENT “WORKS” ON A WHITE HOUSE BREAKFAST 











There's one car Firestone 
doesn't want in trouble 
under any circumstances... 








That’s why we build 
the 40,000 mile Steel Radial 500. * 
The Gas Saver. 
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two-year siege under Lyndon Johnson 
of spoon bread, chili con queso (chili con- 
crete, Verdon dubbed it), tapioca and 
barbecued steer, Verdon quit in disgust. 
In, from Manhattan's old Ambassador 
Hotel, came Haller, who not only sur- 
vived L.B.J. but thrived under his suc- 
cessor. During his first week in office, 
Richard Nixon even descended on the 
kitchen to congratulate the chef for a tri- 
umphant dinner. 

Though Jerry Ford is not likely to 
pay many visits to the White House 
kitchen, the delighted Henry Haller has 
already had one constant caller: 18-year- 
old Steve Ford, who like most teen-agers 
could eat twelve full meals a day. Un- 
able, under the family’s more august cir- 
cumstances, to raid the icebox, he wan- 
dered in and inquired plaintively: “Is 
there anything to eat?” A little leftover 
capon, Monsieur Steve? Or some hot 
dogs a la Haller simmered in Chablis? 


The American T Party 


From Waikiki to Wall Street, men, 
women and children of all vintages, 
shapes and inclinations are finding a 
new way to get something off their chests 
—by putting it on them. They are doing 
so decked out—and frequently spaced 
out—in versions of the old World War 
II T shirt. Underwear elevated to glam- 
our, the current Model T has suddenly 
become the hottest fashion trend in the 
U.S. It might be called the dress-to- 
express vogue. 

In infinite variety, the new T shirts 
are printed to order by the 
thousands with a picture or slo- 
gan that reflects the wearer's 
whims and wheezes, concerns, 
complaints, sentiments (SHAR- 
ING MAKES YOU SMILE INSIDE), 
politics, and anything else he 
or she may want to proclaim, 
profess or promote. Thanks to 
novel techniques, notably a 
fast-heat pressure press that 
can transfer to a T shirt any 
picture, design or message in 
full color, major department 
stores such as Manhattan’s 
Macy’s and Chicago's Carson 
Pirie Scott and hundreds of 
small T shops across the coun- 
try let buyers pick from an al- 
most limitless selection of de- 


signs and sayings—or fashion their own 

On a beach in Long Island's with-it 
Hamptons, one comely lady last week 
sported a shirt labeled simply VAN 
CLEEF & ARPELS—a Fifth Avenue gem 
dispensary—explaining that her hus- 
band had bought it in place of “other 
merchandise from there.” Superstar 
Paul Newman's T advises: DRINK WET 
CEMENT ... GET REALLY STONED. In- 
deed, with the likes of Joanne Wood- 
ward (wearing Husband Paul's face cen- 
tered on her front), Yoko Ono, Carly 
Simon and an Alabama comedienne and 
L.A. talk-show regular who cottons to 
a replica of a fried egg on each well- 
poached breast, show-biz bashes these 
days seem mostly T parties. 

The biggest influence in the shirt 
spurt is a year-old Manhattan company 
cryptically called J.B.T.* Chroma 
Through thousands of stores, it has sold 
more than 1.5 million pop shirts. Like 
other companies in the business, 
J.B.T.C. sells shirts, equipment and sev- 
eral hundred heat transfers to stores 
Customers can choose for their chests 
old magazine covers, orange-crate labels 
from the °20s (JUCIFUL), paintings, car- 
toons, 1940s line drawings of Stars 
Charles Boyer, Judy Garland and Errol 
Flynn and any number of messages that 
invite massage, including a picture of a 
stallion labeled STUD. And there are Ts 
for two: couples may wear matching 
shirts, or proclaim their love with HIS 
and HERS (or even more visibly in San 
Francisco, HIS and HIS). 

No Passing Fad. Why the vogue 
for underwear turned outer? For one 
thing, Ts are relatively cheap (ranging 
from $3.25 to a top of $14.95); they also 
eliminate ties and the button crunching 
of laundries. And as Eloise Laws, 28, a 
black show-biz beauty shopping on Long 
Island, put it, “I chose the design, the 
color, the style. I feel like I created this 
one myself.” 

A passing fad? Not according to the 
Gimbels chain (67 stores), whose main 
Manhattan store sells more than 1,000 
imprints a week. The chain, says one ex- 
ecutive, will stay with the T “forever.” 
Fashions are never forever, but this one, 
while it lasts, should have a run of fun. 


*Named “for good luck” after John Beresford Tip- 
ton, the character in the 1950s’ The Millionaire TV 
series who gave away $1 million a week 
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or they ask for gin. 
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Tenneco brings premium fresh 
fruits and vegetables plus 

dates, almonds, and raisins to 
market under its Sun Giant* brand. 
Most of this produce comes 

from 2,000 independent growers 
in the great agricultural valleys 

of California and Arizona. 


Tenneco's J | Case Company 
manufactures a full line 

of powerful tractors for 
farmers around the world. 







Tenneco supplies 
chemicals and 
petrochemicals to } 
the makers of rubber, . 
fertilizer, and i 
pesticides—all 
important to j 
FTelelet tice 
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A Tenneco natural gas pipeline under 
construction. Buried 6 ft. deep beneath 
farmland and countryside, Tenneco pipelines 
deliver clean burning natural gas dependably, 
without interference from weather or traffic. 
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Tenneco Oil drills around 
the clock and around the 
world for new sources 

of energy. 
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: Another Tenneco service 


to farmers and food 
processors is the wide 
selection of shipping 
containers and protective 
packaging offered by 

our Packaging Corpora- 
tion of America. 





Tenneco’s Newport News Shipyard builds 
great ships for trade and defense and 

is currently expanding to build giant 
tankers to help bring home vital energy. 


Our Walker 
Manufacturing 
exhaust systems are 
in use on one out of 
every four vehicles 
on the nation's 
roads today, 
including many 
a: farm vehicles. 
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Agriculture: 
High on the list of 


Americas growing industries. 


And Tenneco has a part in it. 


Food. 

The most basic of human needs. 
And, today a growing demand we hear from 
around the world. 

Other countries are looking to 
America’s broad farm acreage for help in 
meeting their nutritional needs. 

All of which points to an exciting 
future for the U.S. farmer. 

Tenneco is part of that future. Not just 
in farming—for growing is a minor part of our 
agricultural involvement—but as packers and 
marketers of agricultural produce, andasa 
worldwide manufacturer of farm machinery. 

Heggblade-Marguleas-Tenneco, our 
agricultural division, is a leading marketer 
of fresh produce under the Sun Giant" brand 
name, It serves as the marketing agent for 
over 2,000 independent growers. Through 
our marketing facilities and expertise, these 
farmers have gained access to new 
and enlarged markets. At the same time, the 
consumer receives a premium product 





through such techniques as hydro-cooling, 

which permits certain fruits and vegetables 

to be picked at flavorful maturity and survive 
shipment without over-ripening. 

Increased farm productivity calls for 
improved machines. Our JI Case tractor 
division builds farm machinery that does 
more work, yet provides more comfort and 
safety for the farmer. 

Our line reaches from garden tractors 
to mid-sized David Brown tractors to giant 
4-wheel drive Case machines. Manufactured 
and sold here and abroad. 

Where demands are great, sois the 
opportunity. Tenneco is heavily involved in 
other areas of growing demand. Such as 
energy, shipbuilding, pipelining, chemicals, 
packaging, auto components and land 
development. 

Challenges all—but Tenneco has 
grown on challenges. 

Tenneco Inc., Houston, Texas 77001. 


-Tenneco 





School Forecast: 
Unseasonably Mild 


The back-to-school season began 
last week in an atmosphere of unwont- 
ed tranquillity. This year, in contrast to 
previous Septembers, early prospects 
were for relatively little turmoil from 
teacher strikes and demonstrations. In 
fact, school officials in most parts of the 
country were hopeful that the unusual 
calm in the nation’s classrooms would 
prove to be long-lasting. 

There were and will be some noisy 
exceptions, of course. In Boston, anti- 
busing forces prepared to greet this 
week’s school opening with massive 
demonstrations. The protests were 
aimed at a court-ordered plan to trans- 
fer 45,000 children to schools in other 


A.F.T. HEAD ALBERT SHANKER 
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parts of the city in an effort to achieve ra- 
cial integration. Elsewhere, there were 
scattered disruptions. In rural Plaistow, 
N.H., teachers seeking higher salaries 
and greater control over curriculums 
continued a seven-month strike—long- 
est in the nation’s history—by picketing 
opening-day classes at the local Tim- 
berlane High School. In Racine, Wis., 
School Superintendent C. Richard Nel- 
son closed the city’s 47 public schools 
two days after opening because teach- 
ers had decided to underline their con- 
tract demands by refusing to perform 
administrative duties. 

Some 126,000 Michigan students 
stayed home because of strikes in 16 
school systems; still, that scarcely com- 
pared with last year, when walkouts 
closed down 34 Michigan school sys- 
tems, extending summer vacations for 
650,000 students in Detroit alone. 

In contrast with previous years, most 
teachers around the country seemed ea- 
ger to sign their contracts and get back 
to their blackboards, despite pay in- 
creases that in some cases seemed pos- 
itively paltry when measured against 
current inflation rates. Boston teachers 
last week accepted a raise of just 5.5% 
(to $9,415), and teachers at one school 
in the Detroit suburb of Southgate set- 
tled for a mere 4% 

Such settlements seemed to bear out 
the prediction of New York City Teach- 
er Leader Albert Shanker that “the 
number of strikes will be small this 
year.” Explains Shanker, who won the 
presidency of the 425,000-member 
American Federation of Teachers in a 
union election last month: “There is a 
general state of depression in which 
teachers are also caught. In this situ- 
ation, they are willing to settle for less.” 

Indeed, the main struggle in U.S 
public education is likely to shift from 
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the jousting of recent years between 
teachers and local school boards to a 
less visible fight for control of the na- 
tion’s battling teacher unions. The prime 
contender is Shanker, who at 45 already 
has his hands on several levers of pow- 
er in U.S. education. Besides the A.F.T., 
which is the second largest U.S. teach- 
ers’ organization after the 1.5 million- 
member National Education Associa- 
tion, he heads New York City’s United 
Federation of Teachers, whose show- 
downs with local officials over salaries 
and a school decentralization plan made 
Shanker’s militant reputation in the late 
1960s. He is also executive vice pres- 
ident of the New York State United 
Teachers (200,000 members) and a vice 
president of the AFL-CIO, with which the 
A.F.T. is affiliated. 

Major Force. Shanker’s immediate 
goal is to double the A.F.T.’s member- 
ship. He also wants to merge his union 
and the broader-based National Educa- 
tion Association—a possibility that does 
not interest N.E.A. officials, who con- 
sider him “power hungry.” Shanker also 
talks enthusiastically about organizing 
all of the U.S.’s 3.5 million educational 
workers, only 50% of whom now belong 
to any national union. 

“Teachers could be a major force for 
social progress in this country if they 
were organized,” Shanker complains 
“Yet they are powerless. They have nev- 
er been consulted by a President on any 
major issue. Four days after Ford be- 
came President, who did he meet with? 
It was [AFL-CIO President George] 
Meany. He represents the largest bloc 
of organized workers in the country 

—and if we want a voice, we have to 
speak in a big one.” Shanker clearly 
hopes to be that big voice. 


Lithopolis’ Loot 


Worried about soaring tuition costs? 
One solution could be a move to Bloom 
Township, Ohio, a small farming com- 
munity (pop. 3,500), set in rolling corn 
country twelve miles outside Columbus 
The township has no college, but it does 
incorporate a tiny hamlet called Lithop- 
olis, and that is all it needs. The place 
is the home of the Wagnalls Memorial, 
a small foundation that hands out schol- 
arships to all comers—and wishes, in 
fact, that more would come. 

Quartered in a Tudor-style stone 
mansion rising improbably above sur- 
rounding frame houses and tree-lined 
streets, the foundation was established 
by the late Mabel Wagnalls Jones in 
honor of her parents, Adam W. Wag- 
nalls, a Lithopolis boy who co-founded 
the Funk & Wagnalls publishing firm 
in 1877, and his wife Anna. When Ma- 
bel Jones died in 1946, she bequeathed 
$2.5 million to provide scholarships for 
any and all Bloom Township youths who 
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could complete four years at one of the 
two high schools in the area and want- 
ed to go on to higher education. Today 
the fund’s officers manage an invest- 
ment portfolio whose value has grown 
to $7.5 million—more than enough to 
make good on the standing Wagnalls 
Memorial offer to Bloom Township stu- 
dents of $1,500 a year while they are in 
college and $2,000 annually if and when 
they go on to graduate work. The schol- 
arships do not cover the total cost of col- 
lege tuition, room and board, which now 
averages $2,300 a year on state campus- 
es and $3,200 at private institutions; yet 
they should be attractive. 

Evidently, they are not. Much to the 
distress of the fund’s trustees, the Wag- 
nalls generosity seems to satisfy neither 
the local students nor the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Though 159 Bloom Town- 
ship boys and girls are currently receiv- 
ing Wagnalls scholarships, the potential 
is much higher. Despite the Wagnalls 
largesse, only one in three Bloom Town- 
ship seniors bothers to go on to college; 
so far only six of last June’s 86 grad- 
uates have sought Wagnalls’ support. 
Meanwhile, the IRS is unhappy about 
the unspent cash that is piling up in the 
fund’s accounts. Although the fund dis- 
bursed $134,163 in scholarship aid last 
year, its income from investments to- 
taled $325,000. The IRS requires all tax- 
exempt foundations to pay out at least 
5.5% of their net asset value each year 
in the form of charitable contributions. 
That means that the Wagnalls Fund has 
to increase its scholarship handouts to 
something more than $400,000 a year; 
the federal taxmen have given the fund 
until the end of next year to bring its an- 
nual payout up to par. 

Embattled Fund. The Wagnalls 
trustees have been mulling over their 
embarrassment of riches in their impres- 
sively decorated Lithopolis board room 
Some officials want to spend the excess 
Wagnalls money in new fields—study- 
abroad programs, continuing education 
for housewives, courses in gardening, 
consumer awareness and, of course, tax 
law. To soften the impact of the IRS's 
5.5% rule on the fund's assets, Fund Di- 
rector Jerry W. Neff aims to “change 
the mixture of our investments to em- 
phasize income more and growth less.” 
Beyond that, he hopes to find out why 
local students are not more interested 
in going to college. 

When Wagnalls officials began pass- 
ing out checks 28 years ago, Bloom 
Township farmers snickered that they 
needed a water and sewage system far 
more than they needed scholarships; 
their children, too, evidently see their fu- 
ture in corn rather than ivy. But relief 
is in sight for the embattled fund. Local 
real estate dealers, who have been hawk- 
ing the scholarships with all the vigor 
of Wagnalls trustees, have stirred up a 
small invasion of outside home buyers 
The influx is expected to push the town- 
ship’s population to an education-mind- 
ed 10,000 by the end of the decade. 
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JACK NEWTON DANIEL made whiskey 
in 1866 by a method called charcoal leaching. 
We say charcoal mellowing today. 


Whatever you call it, you start with hard maple 
from the Tennessee uplands and burn it to char. 
You grind this charcoal to the size of small 
peas and tamp it tight in vats. Then you trickle 
whiskey down through the vats to mellow its 
taste. Around 1945 we 
changed the name of this 


method from leaching to CHARCOAL 
mellowing. It seemed a sae thea 
better way of describing it. 2 
But that’s the only part b 

of Mr. Jack's process that BY DROP 


needed improving. 





Tennessee Whiskey + 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 


The first Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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The undrilled oil well. 
And the reason why. 


This ocean covers a portion of America’s Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) 
some 30 miles off New England. There isn't an oil-drilling platform in sight. 

in fact, there has been no drilling for oil and natural gas anywhere off 
our Atlantic Coast, where geologists think prospects for new discoveries 
may lie. 

The OCS stretches seaward from our coastlines into the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico, the Arctic Ocean and the Bering Sea off Alaska. 
Some 560 million acres of the OCS are in water less than 600 feet deep.-To 
date, only about 10 million of these acres have been leased by Washington 
for oil and gas exploration, all in the Pacific and the Gulf. 

Why no more? We wonder, too. Because the OCS offers excellent pros- 
pects for relieving America’s energy shortage. The U.S. Geological Survey 
estimates there's potentially enough oil out there to meet America’s total 
needs for 15 to 20 years, enough natural gas for 25 to 35 years. While this 
may be too optimistic, there’s no question that significant quantities of oil 
and gas could exist. Offshore wells already in production yield 17 percent of 
America’s crude oil, and 19 percent of our natural gas. 

Risk to the environment in exploration and development of petroleum in 
the OCS would be minimal. The industry's record is already impressive: 
of the nearly 19,000 wells drilled offshore in the past quarter century, only 
four posed serious pollution problems, each corrected in a relatively short 
time. And new technology is reducing the risk all the time. At Mobil, we 
are even testing equipment to produce oil from satellites on the ocean floor, 
so the number of platforms visible on the surface could be minimized. 

Lead times in offshore drilling are long—generally three years or more 
from making a discovery to actually producing oil or gas commercially. 

In remote areas, these lead times can be even longer. So if America wants 
. energy security in the foreseeable future, we think it's high time to put 
that missing oil rig into our picture by opening more offshore areas to 
exploration. Because if we don't drill, we can’t know what oil and gas are 
really out there. And we need all the petroleum we can get. 
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Died. Norman Eric Kirk, 51, thun- 
der-voiced politician who ended the 
New Zealand Labor Party’s twelve-year 
exile from power and became Prime 
Minister after a 1972 electoral sweep; 
of a heart attack; in Wellington. A one- 
time manual laborer, 6-ft. 1-in., 250-Ib. 
“Big Norm” first went to Parliament 
in 1957 and climbed rapidly, rising to 
Labor Party chief when he was 42. As 
Prime Minister and also Foreign Min- 
ister, Kirk favored developing unindus- 
trialized regions in his country’s south- 
ern island, recalled New Zealand’s 
troops from Southeast Asia and vocif- 
erously opposed French nuclear testing 
in the Pacific. 

Died. General Creighton Abrams, 
59, commander of U.S. forces in South 
Viet Nam from 1968 to 1972 and Army 
Chief of Staff (see THE NATION). 

. 

Died. Joseph Anthony Beirne, 63, 
president of the 500,000-member Com- 
munications Workers of America from 
its founding in 1947 until last June; of 
cancer; in Washington, D.C. When he 
was 18, Beirne (pronounced Burn) went 
to work as a telephone repairman earn- 
ing 32¢ an hour; in 1937 he became pres- 
ident of a local affiliate of the National 


Federation of Telephone Workers; six 
years later he headed the N.F.T.W., and 
helped transform it into the C.W.A. 
Beirne was a restless, philosophical lead- 
er; he called three strikes against the Bell 
System in 1947, 1968 and 1971, but ac- 
knowledged that automation would dull 
the cutting edge of his union’s major 
weapon. A member of the executive 
council of the CIO (later, AFL-CIO) since 
1949, Beirne was one of the few labor 
leaders to support George McGovern's 
presidential campaign in 1972. 


s 
Died. Harry Partch, 73, far-out 
American composer and instrument 
maker; of a heart attack; in San Diego. 
Feeling hemmed in by tradition, Partch 
added 31 tones to the twelve possible in 
the existing octave, then built entire or- 
chestras out of cloud chambers, shell 
casings and auto exhaust pipes. With ca- 
sually carpentered but poetically named 
instruments (the Boo, Whang Gun and 
Surrogate Kithara), Partch played com- 
positions bearing such provocative titles 
as Visions Fill the Eyes of a Defeated 
Basketball Team in the Shower Room. 
. 
Died. Moses Soyer, 74, Russian- 
born painter given largely to creating 
moody, sympathetic portraits in a tra- 


ditional romantic-realistic style; in Man- 
hattan. Soyer, whose twin brother Ra- 
phael and younger brother Isaac are also 
artists, came to the U.S. with his family 
when he was twelve. He received much 
of his early formal art training on Man- 
hattan’s Lower East Side, where rough- 
hewn street people served as his mod- 
els. A diminutive man with large gentle 
eyes, Soyer was well known for his por- 
trait of Fellow Artist Jack Levine and 
for The Green Room, a painting of three 
women. He resisted the pull of abstrac- 
tion that drew many of his contempo- 
raries, and stuck doggedly with the 
human form in his attempts to define 
“mankind through man or woman.” 
. 

Died. Otto Kruger, 89, durable ac- 
tor who mastered the art of portraying 
complex, almost amiable villains; fol- 
lowing a series of strokes; in Los An- 
geles. Kruger spent the first part of his 
long career as a Broadway matinee idol. 
But he was best as an invariably gray- 
haired, dignified but somehow decadent 
man: he played a sympathetic Nazi in 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down (1942), 
a gracious saboteur in Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s movie of the same name (1942). 
He also appeared in High Noon (1952) 
and Magnificent Obsession (1954). 
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By Jove, It’s Hydrogen 

After a perilous 21-month journey 
across more than half a billion miles of 
space, a tiny, unmanned spacecraft 
named Pioneer 10 passed within 81,000 
miles of the giant planet Jupiter last De- 
cember. That first close-up peek at the 
sun’s largest satellite lasted barely a day. 
But before the little ship was boosted 
along by Jovian gravity on a flight path 
that will eventually carry it out of the 
solar system, it gathered more informa- 
tion about Jupiter than had all astron- 
omers since Galileo first pointed his 
crude telescope at the planet more than 
three centuries ago. Now, after a lengthy 
study of Pioneer’s wealth of data—in- 
cluding 80 photographs—scientists have 
put together a totally new image of the 
king of planets. 

As it sped toward its historic ren- 
dezvous, the 570-lb. spacecraft was bat- 





tered by a blizzard of charged particles 
so intense that scientists at NASA’s Ames 
Research Center near San Francisco 
feared that all of its eleven instruments 
would be destroyed. Recalls Physicist J. 
Walker Fillius, whose detector picked 
up electrons at a rate of 13 million per 
sec.—more than enough to penetrate 
several inches of steel: “We were biting 
our nails to see if the spacecraft would 
survive—and it did, just by a hair.” 
Whirling Giant. Those frightening 
moments came as the ship plunged 
through Jupiter’s unexpectedly strong 
magnetic field and highly lethal radi- 
ation belt. Spinning far more rapidly 
than the earth (one revolution every 9 
hr. 55 min.), the planet whips its lines 
of magnetic force deep into space 
—sometimes as far as 6.5 million miles. 
As a result, they form a huge disk- 
shaped magnetic field; the electrons and 
protons that swirl within it create pow- 





erful electrical currents that may dis- 
charge lightning bolts all the way to Io, 
the innermost of Jupiter’s nine moons. 
Packing more mass than all of the 
other planets combined, the whirling gi- 
ant bulges at the middle like the earth, 
only far more so. Pioneer found that 
Jupiter's equatorial diameter (88,298 
miles) is nearly 6,000 miles greater than 
the spread between its poles. The data 
returned by the spacecraft also support 
the long-held theory that Jupiter is 
unique among planets: a great ball of 
whirling gases and liquids with no solid 
surface. Its outermost 600 miles consist 
of an atmosphere of hydrogen and he- 
lium gases laced with clouds composed 
of crystals of ammonia, ammonia hy- 
drosulfide and water ice. The rest of the 
planet is mostly a seething cauldron of 
liquid hydrogen, except perhaps for a 
small, rocky, possibly iron-bearing core. 
Scientists suspect that Jupiter’s extreme 
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interior heat—about 54,000° F. at the 
core—may be left over from the plan- 
et’s creation nearly 5 billion years ago. 
Carried outward from the planet's 
interior by eddies and currents like those 
in a boiling kettle, Jupiter’s heat helps 
shape its most prominent features. Pi- 
oneer’s photographs showed that the 
great gray-white stripes circling the 
planet seem to be hot, rising clouds and 
gases that have been drawn into bands 
by Jupiter’s rapid rotation. The darker 
orange-brown belts that run parallel to 
the light bands are probably troughs of 
cooler, descending gases. Despite the 
planet's tranquil appearance from afar, 
it hardly seems hospitable to life. Its at- 
mosphere is apparently ravaged, not 
only by great bolts of lightning but also 
by winds with velocities of more than 
300 m.p.h. In fact, Jupiter's great red 
spot, long a puzzle to astronomers, could 
be the vortex of a violent Jovian storm. 
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Quakes and Quasars 


Except to fuel arguments among as- 
tronomers, quasars (for quasi-stellar ob- 
jects) have proved of no practical value 
since their discovery in 1960. Now the 
faint, far-off points of light that are pos- 
sibly the most distant objects in the uni- 
verse—up to 12 billion light-years away 
—promise to take on more earthly 
importance. Scientists at Caltech’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory are hoping to use 
the bursts of high-frequency radio en- 
ergy that come from quasars to help 
them predict earthquakes. 

In theory, such forecasting should be 
easy. All tremors are preceded by small 
movements in the earth’s crust. As these 
shifts occur, usually along existing faults 
in the crust, they cause a gradual build- 
up of stresses and strains that must even- 
tually be released, sometimes violently. 
If scientists could accurately measure 
those early earth movements, they could 
probably foretell when and where a 
quake will strike. Unfortunately, the 
pretremor movements are so slight that 
not even sophisticated devices using la- 
sers will always work. 

J.P.L. scientists are trying a differ- 
ent technique: they tune in to the sig- 
nals from the same quasar with two dif- 
ferent antennas located many miles 
apart. Because of their separation, one 
antenna will pick up the signal slightly 
ahead of the other. The time difference 
is infinitesimally small—perhaps only a 
ten-billionth of a second. Yet it can be 
measured with the help of atomic clocks 
and computers. Once the difference in 
the signal’s arrival time is known, the 
distance between the two antennas as 
well as their elevation can be calculat- 
ed with an accuracy of an inch, or even 
less.* If subsequent measurements 
months or years later reveal changes in 
the established distance between the an- 
tennas or their altitudes, it will be a sure 
sign of movement in the earth’s crust. 

Across San Andreas. Called Pro- 
ject ARIES (for Astronomical Radio In- 
terferometric Earth Surveying), the ex- 
periment began last month using NASA’s 
210-ft. dish antenna in California’s Mo- 
jave Desert and a portable 30-ft. anten- 
na at J.P.L.’s home in Pasadena. About 
125 miles apart, the antennas formed a 
direct line across the San Andreas fault, 
source of California’s most devastating 
quakes. But in coming months the small- 
er antenna will take to the road and 
make measurements across other quake- 
prone terrain. The scientists will bring 
their equipment back to each site at least 
once a year in an effort to accumulate 
such an extensive record that they will 
be able to tell exactly how the earth's 
crust is moving—and thus get a fix on fu- 
ture earthquakes. 


*The technique can only work with radio sources 
like quasars that are so far off that their move- 
ments in space do not effectively change their rel- 
ative distance from each antenna. The closer stars 
in the Milky Way cannot be used because their 
movements around the galaxy would upset the 
measurements on earth 
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Coed Incarceration 


In their leisure time, young couples 
stroll around a man-made lake, watch 
movies, listen to quadraphonic stereo, or 
play pool in the recreation room of their 
glass and redwood housing complex. At 
first glance, they could be students at 
some bright new community college. But 
campuses are not bounded by barbed 
wire—-topped fences, and students are not 
kept under scrutiny around the clock. 

The _ relaxed-looking individuals, 
most of them in their 20s, are serving 
time at the new Federal Youth Center 
in Pleasanton, Calif. They have been 
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convicted of stealing cars, holding up 
banks, committing manslaughter, sell- 
ing narcotics and other serious offenses 
Despite appearances, says Warden Wal- 
ter Lumpkin, “a prison is a prison.” Still, 
some inmates call Pleasanton a prison- 
er’s paradise. The most novel feature is 
that it is coed. Since it opened in July, 
the 40 women and 35 men “residents” 
(the term “prisoner” is passé) have been 
eating, working and playing together 
routinely. Sexual activity is banned 
Anyone caught violating the rule may 
be transferred back to an orthodox pris- 
On, but no one is certain that celibacy is 
total. Says Glen Guyton, a convicted 
narcotics offender: “Every now and then 
the little ideas cross your mind. Every 
man will have them. Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.” 

Pleasanton is the newest of four co- 
ed facilities opened in the past three 
years by the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. The 
others are at Fort Worth, Morgantown, 
W. Va., and Lexington, Ky. A fifth, the 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution 
in Framingham, is operated by the state 
government. Connecticut plans to open 
its own mixed prison in 1976 

Commuting Convicts. Despite its 
growing acceptance, the mixing of sex- 
es in penal facilities is still considered 
experimental by correction authorities 
Making life more pleasant for prisoners 
is only a side effect. The principal goal 
is to increase the chance that a prison 
sentence will reform a criminal rather 
than alienate him further from society 
Explains Robert Vagt, deputy commis- 
sioner of community services in Mas- 
sachusetts: “Our whole thrust is to get 
incarcerated people into a more normal 
environment, If it’s not coed, then we're 
preparing them for a situation that they 
are not going to meet in life.” 

The change is in line with other con- 
cessions to the prisoners’ rights move- 
ment that are being made at some in- 
stitutions. More and more inmates are 
being permitted furloughs as they near 
the end of their sentences. Programs giv- 
ing convicts the opportunity 
to work or study outside the 
walls are becoming common 
Some changes result from of- 
ficial need. After the federal 
courts became overburdened 
with trials stemming from 
prisoners’ complaints, the 
Bureau of Prisons last spring 
sel up a grievance procedure 
Wardens must now answer 
all written protests within 15 
days. If the prisoner is dis- 
satisfied with the response, he 
can appeal to the bureau di- 
rector in Washington 

The coed prisons tend 
to be on the frontier of per- 
missiveness. Though many of 
the inmates have committed 
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violent crimes, they are considered min- 
imum-security risks on the basis of their 
behavior in old-fashioned prisons. 
Therefore the coed institutions are sur- 
rounded by fences rather than high 
walls. Guards wear street clothes and 
carry walkie-talkies rather than guns or 
clubs. Male inmates stroll about in jeans 
and T shirts, while many of the women 
favor colorful halter tops and slacks. 

As part of the education program 
at Framingham, the 62 men and 61 
women can take courses in computer 
programming and basic business skills. 
More than half of them commute daily 
to jobs or schools in the surrounding 
area, The Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Fort Worth holds Gestalt ther- 
apy sessions as well as providing trans- 
actional analysis for the 400 male and 
100 female residents. To encourage a 
sense of responsibility, Pleasanton offi- 
cials give all residents keys to their own 
rooms. The rooms, however, cannot be 
locked from the inside. 

Though it is too early to judge con- 
clusively, penal experts believe that co- 
ed incarceration is a success—at least 
in improving behavior. Warden Charles 
Campbell of the Fort Worth prison, 
which has been coed for nearly three 
years, reports that “we have not had a 
drug overdose or the kind of fights char- 
acteristic of serious drug trafficking. In 
fact, we've had little of the violence com- 
monplace in more rigid prisons.” 
Known homosexual activity has de- 
clined drastically both at Fort Worth 
and at Framingham, which has been co- 
ed since 1973. Explains Convicted Mur- 
derer Murdoch MacDonald, a Framing- 
ham resident: “Just to be around women 
releases uptight fantasies. It lessens ho- 
mosexual actions.” At the Robert F 
Kennedy Youth Center in Morgantown, 
there has not been a single case of ho- 
mosexual rape reported in the three 
years since the prison became coed 

Quickest Exit. Still, there are draw- 
backs. Fort Worth had the third high- 
est number of escapes in the federal pris- 
on system last year, presumably because 
of loose security. Most of the runaways 
returned voluntarily. The prison is also 
reported to have had nine illegitimate 
births, though the women may have be- 
come pregnant on weekend furloughs or 
work releases 

Officials say that whatever their 
problems, coed prisons are clearly far 
more humane than their predecessors 
Although inmates point out that no pris- 
on can be pleasurable, most occupants 
of the coed facilities prefer them to stan- 
dard slammers. As Toni Brook Chan- 
dler, 18, a Framingham resident, puts 
it: “When you see a man around and 
he sees you, you stop and say, ‘Wow, 
I've got a reason for getting out.’ ” The 
quickest way out is to stay in line while 
in prison. 
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Spadework Specialists 


TV lawyers like Mason, Hawkins 
and Preston routinely best prosecutors 
and private attorneys alike by dint of 
imaginative research and brilliant court- 
room tactics. Without the aid of the TV 
scriptwriters, though, a lone practitioner 
or a small firm is rarely a match for a 
large adversary backed by a platoon of 
associates in the firm and a big refer- 
ence library. Nor can small outfits usu- 
ally afford the high annual fees electron- 
ics firms charge for use of computers that 
can search their prodigious memories in 
seconds and spew out legal precedents. 

One way for the small firm to have 
a fighting chance, at reasonable rates, 
is to turn toa research company manned 
by lawyers. There is now a handful of 
these in the U.S. doing legal spadework. 
The largest and most aggressive is The 
Research Group Inc., with offices in 
Cambridge, Mass., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Charlottesville, Va.—all cities with 
major university law libraries. The 
Group gears its services to smaller firms, 
which constitute an important market; 
about three-quarters of the private at- 
torneys in the U.S. work in offices that 
have three lawyers or fewer. 

The company will prepare basic 
analyses of statutes and precedents in 
question, draw up briefs, develop strat- 
egy or seek grounds for appeal. It claims 
to be competent in most legal special- 


THE LAW 


ties, from admiralty law to zoning. Re- 
lying solely on old-fashioned search and 
analysis, not computers, the Group 
charges its customers $17.50 an hour—a 
bargain compared with the average $40 
that individual lawyers routinely charge 
for their own time. The difference can 
mean substantial savings for the client. 
The staff that churns out this cut- 
rate research consists of 50 lawyers, most 
of them under 30, and some 150 third- 
year law students who work part-time. 
The founder and chief is Walter W. Mor- 
rison, 29, who began organizing his en- 
terprise in 1969 while still attending the 
University of Virginia Law School. Dur- 
ing the summer he served as a clerk in 
a 15-man Hartford firm and occasion- 
ally came into contact with lawyers from 
smaller firms. “Their hours,” he ob- 
served, “are eaten up by running an of- 
fice and gathering the facts on a case.” 
All too often, he found, they were so ill 
prepared in court that they could not 
argue their cases competently. He con- 
cluded that “true legal advocacy, the 
bedrock of our system, is crumbling.” 
Strengthening the bedrock has 
turned out to be profitable work for Mor- 
rison, who began with a $150,000 loan 
and is now grossing $2 million a year. 
The Group currently has some 8,000 
lawyer-customers and is wooing more 
with an advertising campaign in legal 
trade journals. Because the company 
does not deal directly with the public, 
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professional codes against a lawyer's ad- 
vertising his services do not apply. Mor- 
rison even dreams of opening branches 
overseas; he already has a few clients 
on Guam, in Canada and Guatemala. 
He keeps the clientele happy by 
helping them win tough cases. In one, 
the parents of a Missouri youth sued a li- 
quor-store owner for selling to a minor, 
thus allowing him to get so drunk that he 
drove his car into a tree, killing two pas- 
sengers and injuring himself. The case 
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THE LAW 


was a particular problem in Missouri 

The state has no statute holding a liquor 
seller liable in damages for any injuries 
that befall a person who has been sold 
booze improperly. In fact, Missouri has 
followed the common-law tradition that 
it is the consumption of alcohol, not the 
sale, that is the legal cause of accidents. 
Six attorneys turned down the case as 
having no chance; the seventh, Elmer 
Oberhellmann of St. Louis, a single prac- 
titioner, tried in vain to find a precedent 

Then he handed the problem over to the 
Group, which turned up an 1850 Missou- 
ri court opinion involving the sale of li- 
quor to a slave without the permission of 
his owner. The slave got drunk, fell 
asleep and froze to death on a blustering 
winter night; his master sued and won 
the price of a new slave. That led the 
Group to a 1972 case containing lan- 
guage indicating that the Missouri courts 
might be willing to abandon the old 
common-law tradition. Finally, they 
pulled together the recent legal develop- 
ments across the country concerning a 
seller's liability. With that armament of 
precedents, they drew up a memoran- 
dum that persuaded three attorneys for 
the liquor dealer’s insurance companies 
to settle out of court for $25,000. 

Such rigorous digging has its draw- 
backs. Some attorneys argue that the 
Group's legal aid discourages a lawyer 
from keeping up with his field. As Lar- 
ry Wise of Chesapeake, Va., explains, 
“Doing legal research is like continuing 
education. If you start relying only on 
others, you're bound to grow rusty at as- 
sembling the facts into the most force- 
ful legal position.” The solution: for a 
lawyer to consider legal-research outfits 
as just one more tool in winning a case 


Wages of Sin Busting 


Measured by the most recent FBI fig- 
ures, the national crime rate is soaring: 
up 6% in 1973, up 15% in the first three 
months of this year. In Orange, Calif. 
(pop. 83,900), the statistics reflect a re- 
freshing change. City Manager Gifford 
Miller has a ready answer: Orange’s pi- 
lot project of anticrime wage incentives 
for its 118-member police force. 

Last summer Miller announced that 
if the incidence of rape, robbery, burgla- 
ry and auto theft dropped 3%, everyone 
on the force would get a 1% salary boost 
A 6% reduction would translate into a 
2% pay increase; after that, each 2% 
drop would earn a 1% bonus. The max- 
imum increase the cops can get is 5%. 
“Currently, we're down 17% for those 
four crimes,” says Police Chief Merrill 
Duncan. “The men are working harder 
and our crime-prevention program has 
greatly expanded.” Felony arrests are up 
40%, and police diligence has even ex- 
tended to traffic, reducing accidents and 
injuries by 7%. So far, the new system 
has cost the city $14,000 in extra wages, 
and the figure may go to $80,000 for this 
fiscal year. Not a single taxpayer has 
been heard to complain. 
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“ We're running out of trees.” 


The great 


A recent Gallup Poll shows 
most Americans think our forests 
are vanishing — that we’re run- 
ning out of trees. 

Fortunately, we aren’t. 

True, civilization is encroach- 
ing on the forest, but we still have 
about 759 million acres of forest- 
land. 

That’s close to three-fourths of 
what was here when the Pilgrims 
landed. 

More than half of the American 
forest is east of the Mississippi. 
Both Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut are 62% forested today. 
New Jersey and New York are 
about 50% forest. And about 
28% of the total American Forest 
is in the thirteen Southern states. 

In a few states we’re even gain- 
ing a little ground. Maine is about 
90% forest today —up from 80% 
in the late 1930's. 

The forest industry continues 
to grow more wood than it har- 
vests. In many places it actually 
is speeding up the forest cycle by 
a third or more to yield more 
wood and wood fiber from the 
same land. 

For example, America’s wood 
products industry owns only 13% 
of the nation’s commercial forest*. 





Yet it grows enough raw material 
for almost 30% of the wood prod- 
ucts made in the U.S. each year. 
The reason such a small fraction 
of the land can produce such a 
large fraction of the wood we 
need is intensive management 
and heavy capital investment in 
forestry. 

And we'll need every bit of it 
to meet the growing demand for 
paper and wood products. 

The good news is that we need 
never run out of forests—or wood 
products—in the United States. 
Not if we manage what we have 
wisely and continue to encourage 
involvement in forestry. 





*Commercial forest is described _as 
that portion of the total forest which 
is capable and available for growing 
trees for harvest. Parks, Wilderness 
and Primitive Areas are not included. 


American myth. 


That means adequate funding 
of federal and state forestry agen- 
cies to pay for the care of 136 
million acres of publicly owned 
commercial timberland. 

It also means encouraging small 
woodlot owners who own 59% of 
our nation’s most productive for- 
est land. And it means govern- 
ment policies that encourage pri- 
vate investment in forestry. 

So trees aren’t like oil, or coal 
or even plastics. They’re more like 
the storied cake: one we can eat, 
and have, too. 

If you’d like to know more 
about the new American forest, 
write George C. Cheek, Executive 
Vice President, American Forest 
Institute, P.O. Box 38, Riverdale, 
Maryland 20840. 
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Candor and Consensus 


Under mounting pressure to act 
quickly in dealing with the nation’s eco- 
nomic woes, President Ford last week 
intensified his quest for bipartisan sup- 
port to curb raging inflation. He took 
the unusual step of holding an all-day, 
televised meeting at the White House 
with 28 noted economists. The group, 
which included six members of TIME’s 
Board of Economists, ranged from self- 
proclaimed “New Socialist” John Ken- 
neth Galbraith to Hard-Line Conserva- 
tive Milton Friedman. Whatever their 
ideology, what the President wanted was 
their “unvarnished” views on what to 
do about the sputtering economy. 

As expected, there were strong dif- 
ferences about what Administration pol- 
icy should be, especially in regard to 
wage-price controls. There were also 
surprisingly broad areas of agreement 
The experts generally believed that un- 
der present conditions prospects for 
prices and growth are dismal, but not 
yet desperate. There also was a near con- 
sensus that the Government must ease 
its tight rein on credit if the US. is to 
avoid the risk of a deep recession 

Despite the experts’ grim predic- 
tions, the tone of the meeting was gen- 
erally convivial. In a flight of hyperbo- 
le, Ford told the group that if it 
succeeded in finding answers to infla- 
tion, “there will be statues of each of 
you in every city park throughout the 
U.S.” Democrat Walter Heller re- 
marked: “It is refreshing to be ina White 
House open to a little laughter again, 
and to dissent.” 

Warm words, but the honeymoon 


between Ford and his political oppo- 
nents is already showing its first signs 
of strain. Last week Presidential Aide 
L. William Seidman announced that be- 
cause Congress would not have time to 
pass on any major new policy initiatives 
this year, “real action” on the economy 
would have to wait until 1975. The Sen- 
ate Democratic caucus, obviously un- 
willing to give up the party’s most prom- 
ising issue for the November congres- 
sional elections, wasted no time in 
replying that speedier action was need- 
ed. The Democrats pledged to keep Con- 
gress in session for the rest of the year, 
if necessary, to deal with any economic 
program that Ford may produce. 

Tight Money. Politics aside, the ar- 
gument for urgency is persuasive. Last 
week the Government revealed that 
business capital spending, which had 
been expected to increase by between 
13% and 18% for the year and help soft- 
en any recession, had risen by a modest 
6.5% through the first half. General Mo- 
tors Chairman Richard C. Gerstenberg 
predicted a mere 5% sales gain for the 
auto industry in the 1975-model year be- 
ginning this month—cold cheer, since 
1974-model sales were disastrously low. 

Manhattan’s First National City 
Bank reacted to the Federal Reserve 
Board's continuing tight-money policy 
by lifting interest rates on personal 
loans, and other banks are almost cer- 
tain to follow. The cost of borrowing for 
a new car at Citibank, for instance, goes 
from 9.58% to 11.58%. 

The President’s meeting with the 
economists was the first in a round of 


eleven so-called minisummits aimed at 
getting the ideas of experts in key seg- 
ments of the economy—from housing to 
agriculture. These sessions will culmi- 
nate in a widely touted “economic sum- 
mit” meeting in Washington Sept. 27 
and 28. Prime areas of general agree- 
ment at last week's meeting: 

> Unless there is a radical change 
in policy, there will be little or no eco- 
nomic growth until the middle of 1975 
Inflation will be running at or above 8% 
through next year, and unemployment 
will reach 6.5% by next summer. Echo- 
ing a number of other economists, Otto 
Eckstein predicted that the country is 
in, or headed for, a “middling recession.” 

>» The Federal Reserve and its 
chairman Arthur Burns should ease 
—but not abandon—its parsimonious 
money policy, which has battered the 
housing industry, the stock market and 
other businesses without making any 
perceptible dent in the rate of inflation 
Indeed the Federal Reserve seems to 
have softened its policy a trifle. 

> Inflation cannot be beaten by sim- 
ply following the “oldtime religion” of 
tight money and budget balancing. In- 
stead, the Government should examine 
more imaginative approaches—notably, 
eliminating the plethora of protectionist 
rules that kick up prices in such fields 
as shipping, construction and steel. 

>» Washington should provide more 
aid to people who will be hurt in the bat- 
tle against inflation. The majority of 
economists, Friedman vigorously dis- 
senting, recommended expanded feder- 
al grants for public-service jobs (see fol- 
lowing story). They also urged more 
generous unemployment benefits, and 
Heller called for a tax cut for those in 
the lowest income brackets. 

The question of whether or not to re- 
impose some form of wage-price con- 
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trols was a source of disagreement. Con- 
servatives such as former Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz and Paul Mc- 
Cracken argued that controls had been 
tried and found ineffective. Liberals 
such as Galbraith and Robert Nathan 
insisted that without controls there was 
little chance to strengthen the economy 
while restraining prices 

Whether the meeting, and those that 
will follow, will greatly influence Ad- 
ministration policy is open to question. 
The President has already declared his 
intention to tighten up on Government 
spending. He also seems to agree with 
his chief advisers that the only way to 
dampen inflation is to accept the pain 
of a stagnant economy and rising un- 
employment for at least another year 
At week’s end Treasury Secretary Wil- 
liam Simon declared that “controls 
could kill the economic system as we 
know it.” Alan Greenspan, newly 
sworn-in chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, said that “a signif- 
icant easing of money supply would 
serve no useful purpose.” 

For all his refreshing candor and 
willingness to listen to others, Ford can- 
not hope to fashion those attitudes into 
a program that Democrats will urge 
their constituents to accept. The atmo- 
sphere may be convivial, but the Pres- 
ident has yet to find a way of defusing 
the economy as an election issue 


A Spoonful of Sugar 


What is the relationship between in- 
flation and Dutch elm disease in Chi- 
cago? Answer: none now, but there soon 
could be. Congress and the Ford Ad- 
ministration are sympathetically consid- 
ering a variety of proposals for a mas- 
sive increase—up to $6 billion—in 
federal spending to hire the unemployed 
for public-service posts and thus help 
offset the rise in joblessness that is sure 
to result from a determined campaign 
against inflation. A relative trickle of 
federal money already is going to cities 
and counties, enabling them to hire the 
unemployed for such jobs as library 
clerks, garbage collectors, paramedics, 
even zookeepers. Local officials say they 
could expand such programs if they had 
the money. Says Joe Hill, a U.S. civil ser- 
vice official in Chicago, “Thousands of 
diseased Dutch elms have to be cut down 
before the snow falls.” 

The notion of at least a modest in- 
crease in public-service jobs got a nod 
last week from Labor Secretary Peter 
Brennan. In a television interview, he fa- 
vored a $1 billion program to create 
200,000 jobs if the unemployment rate 
reaches 6% (it was 5.4% in August). Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns is 
an ardent backer of an even bigger plan 
He wants a $4 billion program to cre- 
ate 800,000 jobs if unemployment hits 
6%; the first $1 billion would be “trig- 
gered in” when the rate got to 5.5% 

In the Senate, a public-service em- 
ployment bill has been introduced by 
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New York Republican Jacob Javits and 
Wisconsin Democrat Gaylord Nelson 
Javits and Nelson, like Burns, call for 
$4 billion but only 500,000 jobs; they are 
thinking of average salaries of $8,000 
while Burns’ plan contemplates only 
$5,000. Illinois Republican Charles Per- 
cy has advocated the spending of an 
even greater sum: $6 billion. 

Where would the money come from? 
The initial funding might not be too 
much of a strain on the federal budget: 
it is obvious that the Government could 
not spend $4 billion this fiscal year even 
if Congress were to pass a bill tomor- 
row, though nearly $1 billion left over 
from existing appropriations could be 
spent to fund public-service jobs. But un- 
less the Ford Administration is to aban- 
don its drive to balance the budget it 
seems obvious that an ambitious pro- 
gram eventually would require either 
higher taxes or extra-deep cuts in other 
federal spending. Burns and Brennan 
have not said how they would arrange 
the financing, but Senator Percy has 
tackled the problem. He would close tax 
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“loopholes” that favor the oil industry 
in order to raise the $6 billion 

Liberals have favored such pro- 
grams since the crisis years of the De- 
pression and the New Deal. What is sur- 
prising now is the willingness of 
conservatives to consider funding jobs 
that they have long regarded as dead- 
end tasks, which produce paychecks but 
little training. President Nixon vetoed 
a measure in 1970 that would have pro- 
vided $10 billion for public-service jobs 
over four years, but later relented and 
signed the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971, which has now expired. It spent 
$2.4 billion in putting more than 650,000 
people (37% Viet Nam veterans) to 
work. The EEA was replaced in 1973 by 
the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, under which the House 
has voted $650 million for public- 
service jobs this year and next. The 
legislation set up “prime sponsors” 
—around 400 city, county and state 
agencies—to receive the money, and es- 
tablished a long list of job areas, among 
them health care, housing and neigh- 
borhood improvement and recreation 

Revenue Sharing. Yet Alan Fecht- 
er, an economist with the Washington- 
based Urban Institute, concludes that a 
lump-sum $1 billion outlay would not 
create the 200,000 new jobs that Labor 
Secretary Brennan foresees, but only 
about 50,000. Local officials, he argues, 
tend merely to substitute the federal 
funds for state and local money that 
would have been spent anyway 

Despite such skepticism, some at- 
tempt to fund more public jobs seems 
certain. The ambitious proposals 
amount to a spoonful of sugar to make 
the bitter medicine of big budget cuts 
easier to swallow. Congressmen, reasons 
George Washington University’s Sar 
Levitan, a manpower expert, would be 
less reluctant to make large and polit- 
ically sensitive spending cuts in some 
areas if they could also create jobs for 
constituents 


BANKING 


Devaluation of Faith 


After more than a generation of sta- 
bility, most of the Western world’s bank- 
ers and the men who regulate their op- 
erations were smugly convinced that the 
financial chaos of earlier decades was 
forever behind them. Now, a recent 
string of bank failures and losses in both 
the U.S. and Europe has jolted public 
confidence and raised troubling ques- 
tions about the supervision, efficiency 
and even the honesty of international 
banking. Last week the European finan- 
cial community received two more 
shocks. Jittery depositors drew so much 
money out of Vienna's small Allgemeine 
Wirtschaftsbank that it was forced to 
shut down. Much more important, 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd., one of Britain's most 
prestigious, disclosed that its branch in 
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Lugano, Switzerland, had lost a wallop- 
ing $79 million because of “unauthorized 
foreign exchange dealings.” 

Lloyds, one of London banking’s Big 
Four with assets of more than $1 bil- 
lion, is in no danger of failing. Indeed, 
the bank promised to honor all obliga- 
tions of the Lugano branch so that de- 
positors and creditors will lose nothing. 
Meanwhile, the branch manager and 
money trader, both Swiss, have been sus- 
pended and could face criminal charg- 
es. Lloyds officials uncovered the losses 
only after a chance phone call from an- 
other banker, curious about the heavy 
volume of currency trading being done 
by the small Lugano branch. It appears 
that the branch officials were seeking 
to turn a profit—whether for themselves 
or the bank is not clear—by speculating 
in Deutsche Mark and dollars without 
reporting their trades on the books. Ap- 
parently, after losing on some initial 
misguided trades, they wagered more 
and more of the bank's money trying to 
recoup, and the losses snowballed. 

The incident points to the biggest 
reason for recent bank troubles. There 
are other causes: growing public distrust 
of paper money, runaway world infla- 
tion, and the tricky task of absorbing 
and relending vast amounts of money 
flowing from newly rich oil-producing 
nations, But the main source of insta- 
bility has been the temptations offered 
by floating international currency rates 
For traders who guess right, wide swings 
in currency values contain the potential 
for big profits, but for those who bet 
wrong, the losses can be devastating. 

More Failures. So far this year, 
New York’s Franklin National Bank 
has reported losses of $83 million, re- 
sulting largely from currency trading, In 
Germany, the big Bankhaus I.D. Her- 
statt dropped so much cash that it went 
under; it was followed in quick succes- 
sion by four smaller banks. Even the 
staid Union Bank of Switzerland has re- 
portedly had to cover shortages of $50 
million lost playing currency roulette. 
Moneymen fear that more failures could 
be in the offing. Says one banker: “In a 
typical day, 1,000 slips of paper might 
change hands in a foreign exchange de- 
partment. Ifa trader wants to hide some- 
thing, there is litle we can do.” 

Government regulators are now be- 
latedly cracking down. The German 
government, which has been particular- 
ly lax in supervising its banks, has pro- 
posed a new set of regulations that could 
force the closing of any bank that loses 
an amount equal to 50% of its capital 
More important, the government will 
make up all losses suffered by depos- 
itors, whose savings can presently be 
wiped out when their bank fails, Still, 
governments maintain that they cannot 
do the whole job; bank managers them- 
selves must tighten up their operations. 
The alternative is all too clear. In to- 
day’s skittish financial climate, the 
nightmare of a mass run on world banks 
is no longer unthinkable. 
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COMMODITIES 


The Spiral Unwinds 


Hope for an easing in the rise of 
food prices dried up under summer's 
rainless skies, but the climate in other 
commodities markets is beginning to 
look more clement. Since the end of 
April, an index of prices for industrial 
raw materials compiled by London's 
influential weekly, the Economist, has 
dropped 32%; metals plunged 43%. Be- 
cause of numerous other inflationary 
pressures, such as interest rates and 
wages, the drop does not foreshadow a 
fall in the prices of cars or refrigerators 
—though Manhattan’s Tiffany & Co 
is reducing its silver prices by 10% this 
week because “raw silver prices have 
come down.” At the same time the 
new down trend does signal a long over- 
due end to a two-year boom in raw- 
material prices that has contributed 


A NOTICE 


When raw silver went up, our ster- 
ling prices went up, too. That was 
not surprising. 

But now that raw silver prices 
have come down, we feel it's only 
proper that Tiffany's prices should 
also come down. 

That may be surprising to some 
but we feel it is just plain old sim- 
ple honesty to do so. So starting 
tomorrow all our silver prices in 
our Silver Department will be 
reduced 10% from their present 
marked prices. 


TIFFANY & CO. 
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A RARE AD ANNOUNCING A PRICE CUT 
No harbinger of cheaper refrigerators. 


heavily to the global price spiral 

The boom began in mid-1972, when 
rapid business expansion round the 
world created a hunger for materials 
that could not be satisfied. The prices 
of such key metals as copper, zinc and 
lead, along with such fibers as cotton 
and rubber, doubled and in some cases 
tripled by late 1973. Then the energy 
crisis caused stock and currency values 
to wobble. Speculators fled from stock 
and foreign-exchange markets into the 
seeming safety of the rising commodities 
markets, bidding raw-materials prices 
up another 20% or so. 

By last spring, the prices had been 
pushed to levels that could not be sus- 
tained even in an inflationary world 
economy. As business slowed in many 
major countries, demand softened, 
material supplies caught up, and spec- 
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BIDDING FOR SILVER COINS IN NEW YORK 


ulative prices cracked, On the London 
Metal Exchange, the price of copper 
had dropped 53% by last week, zinc 
prices had been halved, silver had slid 
41% and lead 27%. Among nonmetals, 
cotton was down 34% from the spring 
peaks, and rubber was off 53%. 

The world’s consumers will get lit- 
tle immediate relief from these declines 
Even at their present levels, many com- 
modity-exchange prices for industrial 
raw materials are still about double 
those of November 1971. And the com- 
modities markets are so notoriously vol- 
atile that no one can guarantee against 
a reversal of the reversal that would 
send prices up again. But most econ- 
omists think that the recent drop is no 
fluke. Thus, the downturn should allay 
widespread fears that the roaring com- 
modity-price spiral of the past two years 
was a symptom of a global inflationary 
fever that might never break. 

Lack of Unity. To commodity-ex- 
porting nations, many of them under- 
developed, the price break has a far 
different significance. For Chile, a pen- 
ny-a-pound decline in the price of cop- 
per means the loss of $11 million in 
potential export earnings, Zambia los- 
es even more. The producer nations 
are now planning cartels, modeled af- 
ter the Organization of the Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, to set and enforce 
minimum prices. Chile, Peru, Zaire and 
Zambia have tried to organize a cop- 
per cartel, and seven nations, including 
Australia, Guinea, Jamaica and Yu- 
goslavia, recently formed the Interna- 
tional Bauxite Association to prop up 
prices for that ore, which is used to 
make aluminum. Most commodity pro- 
ducers, however, lack the religious, eth- 
nic and cultural unity of the Arab oil 
producers, and it remains to be seen 
whether their efforts can counteract the 
law of supply and demand, which is 
now pushing prices down. 
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HOW MANY OF THESE OFFICE PAPERFLOW 
OPERATIONS HAVEN’T YOU MECHANIZED YET? 


Every piece of paper 
that goes from one 
person to another, one 
department to another, 
one business to 
another, represents a 
lot of expensive, 
time-consuming, 
and potentially error- 
prone work. 

Time-consuming 
because it’s probably 
being done by hand. 

Error-prone 
because most hand 
work gets to be 
repetitive, tedious, 
boring. 

Expensive because 
time is money. 

But it doesn’t have 
to be that way. 

Not when we here 
at Pitney Bowes 
have a wide range of 
machines made to 
work together as 
systems to mechanize 
almost all of it: 
copying, collating, 
counting, imprinting, 
addressing, folding, 
inserting, weighing, 
sealing, stamping, 
even mail opening. 





Pitney Bowes has 
been in the business 
of making paper move 
faster for over fifty 
years. One of our 
experts can show you 
some of what we’ve 
learned with a free 
diagnosis of your 
papertlow. It'll tell you 
where your logjams 
are occurring or are 
most likely to, and he'll 
custom design a 
paperflow system that 
can clear them out. 

For more 
information, write us. 
Pitney Bowes, 

1215 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 
06904. Or call one of 
our 190 offices 
throughout the U.S. 
and Canada. 

If time is money, 
SO 1S paper. 


cae Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
al the speed of paper. 
























































LABOR 
Volvo’s Valhalla 


To Henry Ford, patron saint of mass 
production, the new Volvo plant in Kal- 
mar, Sweden, would seem curious in- 
deed. It looks more like a giant repair 
shop than an auto factory. The work- 
ing space is airy, uncluttered by stacks 
of spare parts. The plant is so quiet 
that workers can chat in normal tones, 
or hum along with the pop tunes play- 
ing on their cassette tape recorders 
Troubleshooters on lightweight bicycles 
ensure a steady flow of spare parts. Sun- 
light plays against bright-colored walls 
through huge picture windows looking 
out on the landscape. But the most puz- 
zling question in Ford’s mind would 
be: What happened to the assembly 
line? 

Busy Interest. The answer is that 
it has been changed beyond recognition 
as part of an attack on an international 
labor problem: the growing dislike 
that today’s young, comparatively well- 
educated workers have shown for te- 
dious, repetitive factory jobs. In the U.S 
and other countries, that attitude is re- 
flected in heavy absenteeism and high 
turnover among factory work forces, 
poor-quality production and occasional 
strikes by workers desperate to get away 
from the line for a while. Volvo's sys- 
tem at Kalmar is attracting worldwide 
attention as an imaginative effort to set 
up a factory that will keep workers in- 
terested while busy 

Instead of a clanking, high-speed 
conveyor line, the Kalmar plant uses 


At first glance, a review of Pehr Gyl- 
lenhammar’s meteoric career suggests 
that he rose to the top because he has 
the right relatives. In 1969, at the age 
of 34, the trim, handsome lawyer re- 
placed his father as head of Skandia, 
Sweden's largest insurance company 
Two years later he succeeded his father- 
in-law as managing director of Volvo, 
the country’s biggest industrial concern 
Nepotism or not, the selection has cer- 
tainly paid off. Under Gyllenhammar’s 
leadership, Volvo has not only increased 
its sales by 70% (to more than $2 bil- 
lion in 1973), but has also made some 
far-reaching labor-relations reforms 

Gyllenhammar has skippered Volvo 
with the same assurance with which he 
pilots his 31-ft. sloop Amanda III. Al- 
most immediately after taking over, he 
replaced a centralized management 
structure with four semiautonomous di- 
visions, each of which is responsible for 
its own profits. He also expanded pro- 
duction of trucks, marine and industrial 
engines and other products to a point 
where they account for 43% of Volvo's 


250 “carriers’—18-ft.-long 
computer-guided platforms 
that glide silently over the 
concrete floor. Each carrier 
delivers the frame for a sin- 
gle Volvo 264 to each of the 
plant’s 25 work teams. The 
teams consist of 15 to 25 
workers who are responsi- 
ble for a certain aspect of as- 
sembly; one team, for exam- 
ple, will install the car's 
electrical system and anoth- 
er will work on the interior 
finish. 

The teams organize 
themselves as they wish and 
work at the speed they 
choose. While a worker ona 
conventional assembly line 
might spend his entire shift 
mounting one license-plate 
lamp after another, every 
member of a Kalmar work 
team may work at one time 
or another on all parts of the 
electrical system—from taillights to turn 
signals, head lamps, horn, fuse box and 
part of the electronically controlled fuel- 
injection system. The only requirement 
is that every team meet its production 
goal for a shift. As long as cars roll out 
on schedule, workers are free to take cof- 
fee breaks when they please or to refresh 
themselves in comfortable lounges 
equipped with kitchens and saunas. 

The Kalmar system was worked out 
by Pehr Gyllenhammar, Volvo's man- 
aging director (see box). Three years ago, 
when he stepped in as chief executive, 
he had to cope with an incredibly high 
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sales. Pretax profits reached $90 million 
during the first half of this year, despite 
a 19% decline in US. sales of Volvo cars 

In 1971 Gyllenhammar appointed 
two union men as voting members of 
Volvo's board, a customary practice in 
some European nations but at that time 
still rare in Sweden. He also made 
changes at Volvo's big assembly plant 


INNOVATOR PEHR GYLLENHAMMAR 
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EXPERIMENTAL AUTO FACTORY IN KALMAR, SWEDEN 
But what happened to the assembly line? 


labor turnover rate. At Volvo’s main as- 
sembly plant near Gédteborg, turnover 
reached an annual rate of 41% in 1971, 
even though the company pays some of 
the highest wages in Swedish industry 
The company had to spend heavily to 
train replacements, and the rapid turn- 
over contributed to declines in quality 
that have marred Volvo’s reputation for 
durability. Gyllenhammar was con- 
vinced that the workers simply did not 
like their monotonous assembly-line 
jobs. “As people became more educated 
—and Sweden spends perhaps more 
money per capita for education than any 


near Gdteborg, automating the heaviest 
jobs and establishing an internal place- 
ment agency to help people find more 
satisfying assignments. American work- 
ers will soon get a firsthand look at Gyl- 
lenhammar’s style. Volvo has broken 
ground for a new assembly plant in 
Chesapeake, Va., the first automobile 
factory established in the US. by a 
foreign company since World War II. 
It is expected to begin production in late 
1976 

For all the changes he has made, 
Gyllenhammar is no advocate of the 
kind of “industrial democracy” that 
would give workers an equal voice with 
management in corporate decision mak- 
ing. “I believe in giving workers some 
say in the way their job is carried out,” 
he says, “but how can they have influ- 
ence in such important executive deci- 
sions as where to put a new plant?” Al- 
though such views irritate militant 
Swedish unionists, Gyllenhammar’s 
easy informality (he addresses workers 
with the familiar du, and they do like- 
wise) and unpretentious style are the 
earmarks of a natural politician. Some 
Swedish pols have touted him as a po- 
tential leader of the liberal Folkpartiet. 
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Only one heavy-duty washer 
has aunique“up-and-down’ agitator 


to gently clean your clothes 


from top to bottom. 


—- ea 

When Frigidaire builds a heavy-duty 
washer, it’s not just designed to clean your 
clothes. It’s designed to pamper them. 

Which is why we're the only ones who 
offer you a vertical-action Jet Cone Agitator. 

Instead of having your clothes going 
around in circles, it uses a unique up-and- 
down motion that does everything you expect 
a heavy-duty washer to do. 

Except that it does it gently. 

In fact, because Frigidaire is the only 
manufacturer with vertical agitation, only we 
can offer this kind of gentle action. 

As for your permanent press and knit 
clothes, Frigidaire has an exclusive “cool 
down” process which minimizes the chance 
of wrinkling. So no matter what the fabric or 
finish, we have a setting to pamper it. 


Frigidaire. Home Environment Division of General Motors. 
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“a. 

While this Custom Deluxe model lets 
you wash anything from one piece to an 18- 
pound load, both our washers and our dryers 
can handle a wide range of washday problems. 
And to make it easier for you to load and un- 
load, the comparable dryers have the largest 
door opening in the industry. 

What's more, the 12 pressurized jets that 
make up our exclusive Jet Circle Spray System 
get your clothes under water faster to start 
cleaning them faster. 

When you look for a washer, you want 
the kind of gentle yet thorough cleaning ac- 
tion—from top to bottom—only our up-and- 
down agitator was designed to give. 

So, by suggesting you see your Frigidaire 
dealer first, we’re really sug- 
gesting you start at the top. 
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Dave Keltner, Credit Representative, Shell Oil 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. A MONEY charter 
subscriber who recently renewed. Dave Keltner earns 
his living analyzing the financial needs of some 
250 service station dealers in the state of Missouri. 
He is, in short, more knowledgeable than most in 
matters of finance. 


Even so, he gives credit to MONEY as a 
valuable reference in his personal affairs. 
“MONEY is about us and the things we live with 
every day. On MONEY's advice we bought a new 
house on a plot that had already been landscaped 
rather than doing it ourselves the expensive way. 
Ginny and I both were fascinated by the article 


on jewelry as an investment... and we look forward 
to ‘One Family's Finances’ each month to see how 
other people spend their time and money.” 

Dave and Ginny Keltner use MONEY as a 
reference for the many financial decisions young 
couples must make. 

Now more than ever, MONEY matters. It can 
be the right reference for you, too. 


Money 


the magazine of personal finance from TIME INC 





It also comes in cherry and blackberry. 


And 24 other delicious natural-flavor cordials. 
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White rum. It does something for tonic 
that gin or vodka can’t. 


Make no mistake. This is in no marvelous. This #5 an attempt to lure to mix. Lovely to drink. And absolute 
way an attempt to disparage either gin you into tasting a drink that, we feel, hell to describe. 
and tonic or vodka and tonic. Both surpasses them both. The magic of white rum and tonic 
aré Classic summer drinks. Crisp, cold, White rum and tonic. It’s simple 


It’s very easy to get all tangled 
up in words when you try to explain 
why white rum from Puerto Rico 
makes a better tonic drink than gin 
or vodka 

We find ourselves reaching for 
familiar phrases like “gentler” and 
“more refreshing.” And, while they're 
true, they just don't convey the great- 
ness of the drink. White rum and 
tonic appear to have been made for 
each other. When they get together, 
their separate tastes seem co blend int 
a whole new kind of summer drink. 
Something indescribably soft and 
clean-tasting 
Taste test gives clue. 

In an effort to determine what 
makes our white rum from Puerto Ric 
sO unique, we authorized a recent taste 
test in 20 major cities. We tested whit 
rum against gin and vodka among 
some 500 drinkers. And we tested it it 
its purest form — straight. 

White rum was a clear winner. 
The reasons most often given? Taste — 
and smoothness. 

Perhaps that extra smoothness 
explains white rum’s ability to team uy 
so uncannily with tonic. 


Taste. Then, you tell us. 
On the next hot summer evening 
experience for yourself the magic that 


happens when white rum meets 
tonic. Then you try to explain it 1 
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other country—their jobs have become 
less complex,” he says. “That does not 
make sense.” 

Gyllenhammar assigned a task force 
of young executives (all under 30) to de- 
sign a new plant where “machines would 
be the product of people and not vice 
versa.” After two months of intensive 
work and study the group presented its 
plan. Kalmar (pop. 53,000) was chosen 
as a site in large part because of its high 
unemployment rate. Ground was bro- 
ken in 1972, and 19 months later the 
first team-made model Volvo rolled out 
of the workshops. 

The new plant cost $23 million, 
about 10% more than a conventional 
factory of the same capacity. It includes 
the most up-to-date devices to monitor 
production and promote quality control. 
At each team’s work station, for exam- 
ple, a computer-connected television 
screen projects figures comparing the 
team’s production goal with the num- 
ber of assemblies it has actually com- 
pleted. On top of the screen a yellow 
light flashes if the team is behind sched- 
ule; a green light comes on when it is 
ahead. So far, the plant is only turning 
out 56 cars a day, but by 1975 the com- 
pany hopes to achieve annual produc- 
tion of 30,000 cars. 

Many Skeptics. A steady stream 
of auto executives, from Henry Ford II 
to Fiat Managing Director Umberto 
Agnelli, has visited the Kalmar plant. 
Some have incorporated similar ideas in 
their own factories. In June, for exam- 
ple, Fiat introduced an entirely new sys- 
tem of engine assembly at its plant in 
Termoli on the Adriatic coast; work is 
now performed in fixed position “is- 
lands.” There are many skeptics though. 
Most U.S. auto executives insist that the 
Kalmar system would not work in 
American assembly plants, which serve 
a vastly larger market and so must 
turn out many more cars per day than 
Kalmar. 

Some workers and union leaders 
consider the Kalmar plant less than Val- 
halla. “The environment is better,” says 
Géran Nillson, 38, who worked on Vol- 
vo’s conventional assembly line near 
Goteborg, “but you should not forget 
that we have the same productivity ob- 
jectives as any other plant. It looks like 
a paradise, but we work hard.” Adds 
Kjell Anderson, an official of the mil- 
itant Swedish metal workers’ union, 
“They haven't really changed the sys- 
tem and they haven't changed the hi- 
erarchy. For example, we don’t think 
it’s necessary to have a foreman when 
you have groups.” 

Gyllenhammar remains convinced 
that Kalmar will work. “We think the 
extra capital involved will be offset by 
increased productivity,” he says. Still, 
Gyllenhammar is a prudent manager, 
and Volvo is prepared to adapt if the 
Kalmar experiment fails. The plant was 
designed in such a way that it can be re- 
converted into a conventional assembly 
line at a minimal cost. 
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EYECATCHERS 
“Freedom” for Brimmer 


Andrew Felton Brimmer, 47, was 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Jackie 
Robinson. In 1966, Lyndon B. Johnson 
appointed the Harvard-trained econo- 
mist as the first black among the board's 
seven governors. Brimmer 
used the job to disseminate 
controversial, exhaustively 
documented opinions on 
black banks (they were more 
a symbol of black achieve- 
ment, he thought, than a 
meaningful source of capital 
for economic development), 
minimum-wage laws (they 
worsened black unemploy- 
ment by hindering the hiring 
of unskilled ghetto teen-ag- 
ers) and black capitalism (it 
was doomed to remain mar- 
ginal unless blacks could de- 
velop large businesses that 
could compete in predominantly white 
markets). Now, with almost six years 
of his 14-year term remaining, Brimmer 
has resigned from the board to return 
to the “unlimited freedom” of the cor- 
porate and academic worlds. He will be- 
come a visiting professor at Harvard’s 
business school and next week will be 
elected the first black member of Du 
Pont’s board of directors. 

Brimmer stresses that his resigna- 
tion from the Federal Reserve was not 
the result of “any policy disagreements 
with my colleagues.” He says that he 
was among the first board governors to 
push for a tightening of monetary pol- 
icy to curb rampant inflation; he also 
supports the slight loosening on the 
growth of the monetary supply that the 
board has permitted during the past few 
weeks. “The long-run view is for some 
weakening of demand that would re- 
quire easing of monetary policy, but we 
should not overreact and move too fast.” 


New Manana 


As Jose Aceves stood on the US. 
bank of the Rio Grande 27 years ago, 
his prospects looked dim indeed. He was 
a 14-year-old wetback from Guadala- 
jara who had crossed the border illegal- 
ly to earn money to help support his 
large and fatherless family in 
Mexico. 

From California fruit 
picker, he shifted to boxing 
as a lightweight (130 Ibs.) and 
won 17 of 19 bouts. Later he 
got a job as a helper in a tool 
and die shop in the Oakland 
area, went to night school to 
learn English, mathematics 
and mechanical drawing. 
Within a year, he broke pro- 
duction records and was 
made foreman. In the late 
1960s, with a loan from the 
Bank of America, he estab- 
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ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


lished the Aceco Tool Corp. in San 
Leandro. Sales in 1973 were $500,000. 
Aceves, now 41 and as of this year 
a US. citizen, devotes nearly all his time 
to pressing Washington bureaucrats and 
private companies on behalf of the Span- 
ish-speaking owners of 200 businesses 
who belong to the Latin American Man- 
ufacturers Association. Since Aceves 
founded LAMA 18 months ago 
as a militant means of nail- 
ing down more contract 
work, he has captured $8 
million in business for mem- 
bers, mostly from non-Latin 
companies. His current goal 
is to secure a bigger chunk 
of the $5 billion Alaskan 
Pipeline project for LAMA’s 
members. He also plans to 
expand LAMA by opening 
chapters in Spanish-speaking 
communities in New York 
City, Houston and Chicago. 
minorities, he says, 
should “become _ stronger 
members of the free enterprise system.” 


The Birdman of Osaka 


“To protect birds is to defend hu- 
manity” seems a strange slogan for a 
whisky distiller. But then, Keizo Saji, 54, 
chairman and president of Japan's Sun- 
tory Ltd., and coiner of the 
slogan, is a rather strange 
bird himself. Every year, 
in addition to contributing 
one-third of the profits of 
his privately owned, Osa- 
ka-based company (annu- 
al sales: $966 million) to 
an employee benefits pro- 
gram, he contributes an- 
other third to charitable 
and cultural causes, nota- 
bly the preservation of the 
490 species of birds found 
in Japan. 

Saji inherited his love 
for birds, along with his 
company, from his father, Shinjiro 
Torii, who at the age of 20 founded Sun- 
tory (the very name means “three 
birds”). In 75 years the company has 
expanded its output from one dessert 
wine to 118 products; it now holds more 
than 70% of the whisky market in Ja- 
pan, which is second in size only to 
the U.S. market. With his 
own nest well feathered, Saji 
is able to turn to nonbusiness 
efforts. He sponsors two ex- 
isting bird sanctuaries, plus 
another being established 
around one of his distilleries 
outside Kyoto. His company 
has flooded Japan with bird- 
bedecked shopping bags, 
posters and postcards; even 
the cans in which the com- 
pany’s beer is packaged bear 
large color reproductions of 
birds and only a small Sun- 


tory logo. 
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White rum. It does something for tonic 
that gin or vodka can’t. 


Make no mistake. This is in no marvelous. This 5 an attempt to lure to mix. Lovely to drink. And absolute 
way an attempt co disparage either gin you into tasting a drink that, we feel, hell to describe. 


and tonic or vodka and tonic. Both surpasses them both. The magic of white rum and tonic. 


are classic summer drinks. Crisp, cold, White rum and tonic. It’s simple ipwecyeeeeo nee sil ele 


up in words when you try to explain 
why white rum from Puerto Rico 
makes a better conic drink than gin 
or vodka. 

We find ourselves reaching for 
familiar phrases like “gentler” and 
“more refreshing.” And, while they're 
true, they just don't convey the great- 
ness of the drink. White rum and 
tonic appear to have been made for 
each other. When they get together, 
their separate tastes seem to blend into 
a whole new kind of summer drink. 
Something indescribably soft and 
clean-tasting 
Taste test gives clue. 

In an effort to determine what 
makes our white rum from Puerto Rico 
sO unique, we authorized a recent taste 
test in 20 major cities. We tested white 
rum against gin and vodka among 
some 500 drinkers. And we tested it in 
its purest form — straight. 

White rum was a clear winner. 
The reasons most often given? Taste — 
and smoothness. 

Perhaps that extra smoothness 
explains white rum'’s ability to team up 
so uncannily with tonic. 


Taste. Then, you tell us. 

On the next hot summer evening, 
experience for yourself the magic that 
happens when white rum meets 
tonic. Then you try to explain it. 1 
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other country—their jobs have become 
less complex,” he says. “That does not 
make sense.” 

Gyllenhammar assigned a task force 
of young executives (all under 30) to de- 
sign a new plant where “machines would 
be the product of people and not vice 
versa.” After two months of intensive 
work and study the group presented its 
plan. Kalmar (pop. 53,000) was chosen 
as a site in large part because of its high 
unemployment rate. Ground was bro- 
ken in 1972, and 19 months later the 
first team-made model Volvo rolled out 
of the workshops. 

The new plant cost $23 million, 
about 10% more than a conventional 
factory of the same capacity. It includes 
the most up-to-date devices to monitor 
production and promote quality control. 
At each team’s work station, for exam- 
ple, a computer-connected television 
screen projects figures comparing the 
team’s production goal with the num- 
ber of assemblies it has actually com- 
pleted. On top of the screen a yellow 
light flashes if the team is behind sched- 
ule; a green light comes on when it is 
ahead. So far, the plant is only turning 
out 56 cars a day, but by 1975 the com- 
pany hopes to achieve annual produc- 
tion of 30,000 cars. 

Many Skeptics. A steady stream 
of auto executives, from Henry Ford II 
to Fiat Managing Director Umberto 
Agnelli, has visited the Kalmar plant. 
Some have incorporated similar ideas in 
their own factories. In June, for exam- 
ple, Fiat introduced an entirely new sys- 
tem of engine assembly at its plant in 
Termoli on the Adriatic coast; work is 
now performed in fixed position “is- 
lands.” There are many skeptics though. 
Most U.S. auto executives insist that the 
Kalmar system would not work in 
American assembly plants, which serve 
a vastly larger market and so must 
turn out many more cars per day than 
Kalmar. 

Some workers and union leaders 
consider the Kalmar plant less than Val- 
halla. “The environment is better,” says 
G6ran Nillson, 38, who worked on Vol- 
vo's conventional assembly line near 
Géteborg, “but you should not forget 
that we have the same productivity ob- 
jectives as any other plant. It looks like 
a paradise, but we work hard.” Adds 
Kjell Anderson, an official of the mil- 
itant Swedish metal workers’ union, 
“They haven't really changed the sys- 
tem and they haven't changed the hi- 
erarchy. For example, we don’t think 
it’s necessary to have a foreman when 
you have groups.” 

Gyllenhammar remains convinced 
that Kalmar will work. “We think the 
extra capital involved will be offset by 
increased productivity,” he says. Still, 
Gyllenhammar is a prudent manager, 
and Volvo is prepared to adapt if the 
Kalmar experiment fails. The plant was 
designed in such a way that it can be re- 
converted into a conventional assembly 
line at a minimal cost. 
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“Freedom” for Brimmer 


Andrew Felton Brimmer, 47, was 
the Federal Reserve Board's Jackie 
Robinson. In 1966, Lyndon B. Johnson 
appointed the Harvard-trained econo- 
mist as the first black among the board's 
seven governors. Brimmer 
used the job to disseminate 
controversial, exhaustively 
documented opinions on 
black banks (they were more 
a symbol of black achieve- 
ment, he thought, than a 
meaningful source of capital 
for economic development), 
minimum-wage laws (they 
worsened black unemploy- 
ment by hindering the hiring 
of unskilled ghetto teen-ag- 
ers) and black capitalism (it 
was doomed to remain mar- 
ginal unless blacks could de- 
velop large businesses that 
could compete in predominantly white 
markets). Now, with almost six years 
of his 14-year term remaining, Brimmer 
has resigned from the board to return 
to the “unlimited freedom” of the cor- 
porate and academic worlds. He will be- 
come a visiting professor at Harvard's 
business school and next week will be 
elected the first black member of Du 
Pont’s board of directors. 

Brimmer stresses that his resigna- 
tion from the Federal Reserve was not 
the result of “any policy disagreements 
with my colleagues.” He says that he 
was among the first board governors to 
push for a tightening of monetary pol- 
icy to curb rampant inflation; he also 
supports the slight loosening on the 
growth of the monetary supply that the 
board has permitted during the past few 
weeks. “The long-run view is for some 
weakening of demand that would re- 
quire easing of monetary policy, but we 
should not overreact and move too fast.” 


New Manana 


As Jose Aceves stood on the US. 
bank of the Rio Grande 27 years ago, 
his prospects looked dim indeed. He was 
a 14-year-old wetback from Guadala- 
jara who had crossed the border illegal- 
ly to earn money to help support his 
large and fatherless family in 
Mexico. 

From California fruit 
picker, he shifted to boxing 
as a lightweight (130 Ibs.) and 
won 17 of 19 bouts. Later he 
got a job as a helper in a tool 
and die shop in the Oakland 
area, went to night school to 
learn English, mathematics 
and mechanical drawing. 
Within a year, he broke pro- 
duction records and was 
made foreman. In the late 
1960s, with a loan from the 
Bank of America, he estab- 
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lished the Aceco Tool Corp. in San 
Leandro. Sales in 1973 were $500,000. 
Aceves, now 41 and as of this year 
a US. citizen, devotes nearly all his time 
to pressing Washington bureaucrats and 
private companies on behalf of the Span- 
ish-speaking owners of 200 businesses 
who belong to the Latin American Man- 
ufacturers Association. Since Aceves 
founded LAMA 18 months ago 
as a militant means of nail- 
ing down more contract 
work, he has captured $8 
million in business for mem- 
bers, mostly from non-Latin 
companies. His current goal 
is to secure a bigger chunk 
of the $5 billion Alaskan 
pipeline project for LAMA’s 
members. He also plans to 
expand LAMA by opening 
chapters in Spanish-speaking 
communities in New York 
City, Houston and Chicago. 
minorities, he says, 
should “become _ stronger 
members of the free enterprise system.” 


The Birdman of Osaka 


“To protect birds is to defend hu- 
manity” seems a strange slogan for a 
whisky distiller. But then, Keizo Saji, 54, 
chairman and president of Japan’s Sun- 
tory Ltd., and coiner of the 
slogan, is a rather strange 
bird himself. Every year, 
in addition to contributing 
one-third of the profits of 
his privately owned, Osa- 
ka-based company (annu- 
al sales: $966 million) to 
an employee benefits pro- 
gram, he contributes an- 
other third to charitable 
and cultural causes, nota- 
bly the preservation of the 
490 species of birds found 
in Japan. 

Saji inherited his love 
for birds, along with his 
company, from his father, Shinjiro 
Torii, who at the age of 20 founded Sun- 
tory (the very name means “three 
birds”). In 75 years the company has 
expanded its output from one dessert 
wine to 118 products; it now holds more 
than 70% of the whisky market in Ja- 
pan, which is second in size only to 
the U.S. market. With his 
own nest well feathered, Saji 
is able to turn to nonbusiness 
efforts. He sponsors two ex- 
isting bird sanctuaries, plus 
another being established 
around one of his distilleries 
outside Kyoto. His company 
has flooded Japan with bird- 
bedecked shopping bags, 
posters and postcards; even 
the cans in which the com- 
pany’s beer is packaged bear 
large color reproductions of 
birds and only a small Sun- 
tory logo. 
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The Other 


Gas Shortage. 





America’s natural gas resources are 
ultimately as important to you as her gasoline 
supply. Read why in this progress report 
from the natural gas industry. 


If people had to wait in line for it, they'd have 
a better idea of the part natural gas plays in 
all our lives. For millions of us it heats our 
homes, cooks our food, dries our clothes, 
and provides us with hot water. But even if 
you don’t use natural gas in your home at 
all, it affects your life at every turn, in ways 
you may never have thought about. 


Almost everything you use depends 
somehow on natural gas. 


The car you drive was probably made in a 
plant that uses natural gas. Your clothes, 
your furniture, your food are often proc- 
essed by natural gas. They may even be 
made of it! Derivatives of natural gas are key 
ingredients in fibers, plastics, even experi- 
mental food products. 


Jobs depend on natural gas. 


Millions of workers are employed in busi- 
nesses that depend on natural gas to keep 
running. Each of these industries supplies 
others—maybe yours. Gas provides about a 
third of America’s energy requirements. It’s 
efficient energy, too. So efficient that when 
you heat and cook with it, instead of another 
energy source, you're actually using less of 
our country’s total energy supply. 


Natural gas is clean energy. 


Gas is cleanest of the major fuels, a fact 
that is confirmed in the 1973 report from the 
Council on Environmental Quality. Getting 
more natural gas will help solve more envi- 
ronmental problems. 





America must have more gas. 
Here’s what the gas industry 
is doing about it. 


New technologies let us drill deeper into the 
earth than ever before. Right now there’s 
a well in Texas that went five miles down be- 
fore the drillers struck gas. 

The gas people are exploring far and 
wide. You've probably heard about the new 
gas discoveries on the Alaskan slopes. 
We're working to bring this gas to the lower 
forty-eight states. 

The gas industry is drilling for new sup- 
plies as far as a hundred miles out at sea. 
Right now we're drilling in the Pacific Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The United States 
Geological Survey reports that there are 
large potential reserves of gas under the 
Atlantic shelf as well. 

The gas industry is importing Liquefied 
Natural Gas from overseas in specially built 
ships. They contain tanks made to hold the 
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gas at 260° below zero. This reduces it to 
one six-hundredth of its usual volume—so 
one ship carries the equivalent of six hun- 
dred shiploads of natural gas. 

Natural gas deposits in the Rocky Moun- 
tains are locked in very tight underground 
formations. New ways are being found to 
unlock this gas and bring it to the surface. 

There’s another way to get more gas. 
Make it! The gas industry already has plants 
in operation making synthetic gas from 
things like coal and liquid hydrocarbons. 
More are planned in the years ahead. 


We’re searching and researching 
in the laboratory, too. 
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The gas industry not only has to meet im- 
mediate needs, but must find out where the 
most practical answers lie for the future. 
Tomorrow's productive gas project is to- 
day’s laboratory experiment. The gas indus- 
try is using its ingenuity in finding new ways 
to bring more gas to you. 


All energy costs are going up, 
but gas should continue 
to be your best energy buy. 


It’s expensive to explore far and wide, to 
work with new technologies, to build new 
facilities. All forms of energy are encounter- 
ing increased costs. However, all indica- 
tions are that gas will continue to be your 
best energy buy overall. 

We can all help to conserve America’s im- 
portant natural gas resources by saving gas 
in our homes and industries. 


Use gas wisely. 
It’s clean energy for today 
and tomorrow. Fon = 
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The Book of Moses 


THE POWER BROKER 
by ROBERT A. CARO 
1,246 pages. Knopf. $17.95. 


Can New York’s master builder 
Robert Moses really be worth reading 
about in a tome far longer than War 
and Peace? The astonishing answer, in 
an age when doorstop books have be- 
come a plague, is yes—emphatically yes. 

Moses held a dozen state and city 
jobs that ranged from control of most 
of New York State’s hydroelectric pow- 
er to a virtual czardom over the city’s 
public works and building projects. He 
pushed great roads in all directions from 
the hub of New York City. He created 
green and public parks in every corner 
of New York State. He spanned rivers 
with long, graceful suspension bridges, 
erected massive dams, carved play- 
grounds out of brick and granite so that 
city children would have a place to run. 
Though Moses is still sharp-tongued and 
healthy at age 85, his epitaph, as Au- 
thor Robert Caro points out, might well 
be the same as that of 17th century Brit- 
ish Architect Christopher Wren: Si mon- 
umentum requiris, circumspice (If you 
would see his monument, look around). 

Moses was also, as this book amply 
shows, a fabulous monster and a fasci- 
nating man who worked for the public 
for 44 years but, like Coriolanus, often 
seemed to despise the people whom he 
served. He was selfless and egotistical, 
practical and visionary, idealistic and 
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unscrupulous. In short, the stuff of which 
legends are made. Moses’ mind moved 
in bright flashes of creativity. He saw 
problems—and their solutions—whole. 
On anyone foolish enough to disagree, 
he first applied pure charm. If that 
failed, he fell back on the ruthless use 
of power assiduously accumulated 
throughout his career. When he was up 
against a man who ranked him, the suc- 
cession of Governors and mayors he os- 
tensibly worked for, he simply and re- 
peatedly threatened to resign if he did 
not get his way. Whether these politi- 
cians liked or hated Moses, they simply 
could not do without a man who got so 
much done. 

“Nasty and Venomous.” Moses, 
in an official statement, has already de- 
scribed The Power Broker as “nasty, ven- 
omous and vindictive” and suggested 
that readers “look at the record.” What 
the author has done, however, is look be- 
hind the record. And what he offers, be- 
yond a superb portrait of a man, is a 
study of municipal power that will 
change the way any reader of the book 
hereafter peruses his newspaper. 

Robert Moses was born in 1888 of a 
wealthy upper-class New York Jewish 
family. His maternal grandmother Ro- 
salie lived her life according to a simple 
dictum eventually passed along to Rob- 
ert: “I won't take no for an answer.” 
He also inherited her brains, energy and 
abiding interest in good works. At Yale 
(class of 09) and Oxford, he shone as a 
scholar, debator, idealist. In 1913 Mo- 
ses started work for New York’s reform 








movement. Within six years he had 
worked out an ambitious plan to reor- 
der the chaos of overlapping state ad- 
ministration—essentially by cutting 187 
agencies down into 16 workable new de- 
partments. Governor Al Smith pushed 
it through the Albany legislature. 

The handsome, intellectual Moses 
got on famously with the raspy-voiced, 
cigar-chomping Smith, a ward politician 
who also had a vision of the public good. 
As a new member of the Governor's in- 
ner circle, Moses sang bass to Smith's 
tenor and soon became, in Smith's 
words, “the best bill drafter in Albany.” 
In 1924 he put that talent to personal use 
by writing the legislation to define his 
first two state-park posts. The jobs had 
power not only to oversee parks but also 
to build parkways and take land by em- 
inent domain. Moses crushed opposi- 
tion, polarized issues, bamboozled the 
state government into giving him mon- 
ey, spent it to start vast public projects, 
then blackmailed the legislature into 
giving him more cash by threatening to 
blame it for leaving the job uncompleted. 

He sometimes drove himself and his 
staff seven days a week. Anyone who 
could not take the pace dropped out; the 
rest were inspired—though grateful 
when Moses’ wife Mary would come 
down to the office late at night and drag 
the boss home to their two daughters. 
By 1930, the results of Moses’ effort were 
highly visible. Majestic parks sprouted 
upstate near Buffalo, Albany and Roch- 
ester. Even better were those on Long Is- 
land, including the grand expanse of 
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HOW TO UPGRADE 
YOUR SPEAKERS 
FOR AN EXTRA BUCK. 


The sound that comes out 
of those beauties is the 
sound that’s on the cassette. 
No better, no worse. And if 
youre using discount 
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cassettes, chances are 
you're hearing discount 
sound, delivered with 
breathtaking clarity. 

A classic case of penny- 
wise and sound foolish. 

Drop a TDK ED cassette in 
there next time and hear 
the difference. An absolutely 
stunning difference. Vibrant 
sound, rich in color and 
detail, with the depth and 
harmonics that were there 
when the music happened. 

One TDK ED cassette. One 
time. One listen. That may 
be the first time you'll really 
hear your speakers. And 
all for as little as an extra 
buck. An extra buck more | 
than the cassette you're 
probably using now. 


“TDK 


Wait till you hear 
what you've been missing. 





The Italian commedia dell’arte—ancestor of 
vaudeville—featured music, dance, mime, fenc- 
ing, juggling, magic tricks, and rope dancing 


All the worlds a stage, and all 
the men and women merely players. 


See 3,000 years of fantasy and 
spectacle come alive again in 
THEATER—your introduction 
to a major publishing event: 
Newsweek Books’ World of 
Culture series. 


THEATER unfolds the whole 
timeless tradition of plays, per- 
formers and productions...of 
slapstick, pathos and exalted po- 
etry...of graceful mimes and in- 
timate psychological drama that 
was—and is—the theater...from 
ancient Athens to the glitter of the 
Great White Way! 


Beautiful illustrations 
on every page. 

THEATER contains more than 
130 stunning paintings, drawings, 
and photographs—over half in 
full color. These memorable illus- 
trations and a brilliantly written 
40,000-word text re-create the 
evolution of the theater from its 
earliest beginnings to the modern 
Theater of the Absurd. 


You will learn why theater audi- 
ences in Periclean Athens were 


The Living Theater eventually became an 
enormous traveling commune—a living rebuke 


to conventional economics, culture, and politics 


charged no admission at all. Why 
the Church, at one time, excom- 
municated all actors and denied 
them burial in holy ground. Why 
Queen Elizabeth decreed that 
theatrical performances in Shake- 
speare’s time must start no later 
than two o'clock in the afternoon. 
How Japanese No players find 
their way around the stage while 
wearing masks without eyeholes. 
Why one of the most innovative 
playwrights of modern times felt 
that his artistic ideals were most 
closely fulfilled by—the zany 
Marx Brothers! 


A unique series on 
the creative arts! 


THEATER is only one of the mag- 
nificent volumes in the World of 
Culture series. The others are 
every bit as fascinating, lively, 
and colorful. 


MUSIC reveals the music, musi- 
cians, and instruments of every 
culture and era. DANCE begins 
with the rites of primitive tribes 
and ends with the newest inter- 
pretive dance techniques. CIN- 
EMA, OPERA, and THE NOVEL 








are packed with the same kind of 
rich, absorbing detail. PAINT- 
ING actually fills two volumes— 
one ending with the Renaissance, 
the other with the latest 20th-cen- 
tury masters. 


Each volume— beautifully printed 
and bound — measures 7-3/8" x 
10” Each is a luxurious possession 
for your home. Yet, each can be 
yours for only $7.95 plus a small 
postage and handling charge. 





FREE GIFT! 


Just for looking at THEATER for 
10 days, we will send you three 
striking full-color art reproduc- 
tions on fine quality paper. Yours 
to keep—even if you decide to re- 
turn the book! See the coupon or 
order card for full details about 
this offer—and for information 
about how to subscribe to the 
World of Culture series. 
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An Oriental actor begins training as 
a child—and must master literally 
thousands of stylized poses, gestures 


and facial expressions 


formed in classic masks that 
gave them a superhuman dig- 
nity. This is a tragic mask from 
an ancient fresco. 


Mystery plays dramatized the 
medieval Church’s theology in 
ways that even the unlettered 

found intelligible and exciting. 


Oklahoma! completely trans- 
formed and revitalized the 
Viennese operetta form—estab- 
lishing the American musical 
as a major theatrical genre. 


YOURS for | 
10 days FREE=as a guest of 
Newsweek Books 


Newsweek Books/World of Culture cWCx14 
The Newsweek Bldg., Box 417, Livingston, N.J. 07039 
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Please send me THEATER to ex © Please send this and any future volumes in 
amine FREE for 10 days and enter the Deluxe Edition at $2 more per book 
my trial subscription to World of 


Deluxe Edition Available. 


Each volume in the World of Cul- 
ture series— including THEATER 
— also comes in an exquisite 
Deluxe Edition, with gold-tooled 
binding in a fine-grain substance 
designed to outlast ordinary leather. 
This gives your book the custom look 
of volumes costing much more— yet you pay only 
$2 extra per book. Check appropriate box on the 
coupon or order card for the Deluxe Edition. 


Include my three color art reproductions — 
Etruscan Musicians (30" x 1S"), Hamlet (15" x 
30"), and Harlequin on Horseback (18" x 24") 
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Culture. If 1 wish, | may return the 
book within 10 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, I will remit 
$7.95 plus postage and handling erase 
You may then send me future vol 
umes in the series one every other 
month, on the same trial basis and M 
Mrs 


| at the same price. 1 may cancel my Miss 


Mr. 





(please print) 


subscription at any time simply by 
Address 





notifying you 
My initials 


Cty State Zip 


Note: Available only in U.S. and Canada. Resi 
dents of Canada: Add $1.00 more per volume 








Almaden Flor Fino, light and 
bone dry, the perfect aperitif. 
Serve chilled. 


Almaden Cocktail Sherry, delicate, 

pale and dry, delicious on the 

rocks. 

Almaden Golden Sherry, nutty 

and medium dry, appropriate 

before, during or after any meal. 

Almadén Cream Sherry, rich, soft 

and moderately sweet, delight- 

ful with cheese and fresh fruit. 
Almadén Vineyards, Los Gatos and waren ni Eg 
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bathhouses (faced with costly Barbizon 
brick at Moses’ insistence), parking lots 
and restaurants at Jones Beach 

In the °30s, with Smith out of office, 
Moses shifted most of his attention from 
Albany to New York. Fiorello La Guar- 
dia was mayor of the Depression-strick- 
en city, and there was no lack of public 
works that needed building. With mon- 
ey from the New Deal's “alphabet” 
agencies, Moses went to work. By 1940, 
he had changed the city’s face. Manhat- 
tan’s West Side Highway, the Harlem 
River Drive, the Triborough, Verrazano, 
Throgs Neck and Bronx-Whitestone 
bridges, not to mention Riverside, 
Flushing and Van Cortlandt parks, are 
only a few of the things that eventually 
owed their existence to Moses 

The press, the people and local pol- 
iticians idolized Moses. It was not until 
1945, after he left office, that Mayor La 
Guardia remarked on how much dan- 
gerous power Moses had acquired. He 
pointed out the vehicle too: appointive 
office in quasi-public institutions that 
were financed by bond issues and ad- 
ministered under special charters, be- 
yond the reach of elected officials or the 
public. Moses’ Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority was the mightiest. Af- 
ter all, “the best bill drafter in Albany” 
had rewritten the charter—and on his 
own behalf. Like most such authorities, 
Triborough was closed to public scru- 
tiny. Unlike them, it was not set up 
merely to do one job and then quietly 
go out of business when its bonds were 
paid off. It was authorized to go on is- 
suing bonds for related projects, mean- 
ing any bridges, roads and parks that 
Moses wanted to build 

A Quick Profit. What gave Moses 
even more power was the fact that the 
city was going broke. Because Tribor- 
ough had money—an endless stream 
of toll receipts—the authority could float 
new bonds and become New York's 
big builder. Powerful men came as sup- 
pliants to Moses. Leaders of the build- 
ing trades unions wanted jobs—thou- 
sands of jobs. Moses could provide them. 
Bankers wanted to invest in Tribor- 
ough’s low-risk bonds or underwrite new 
bond issues for a quick profit. Moses 
could help. He could grant premiums 
to insurance companies, contracts to 
architects and builders, fees to law- 
yers. But in return he wanted total sup- 
port, and he exacted it from all his 
petitioners. 

At his zenith, during the 1950s, Mo- 
ses concurrently held twelve state and 
city jobs. His spending budget was $213 
million a year. Any politician who 
blocked him was likely to be deluged 
with calls from city power brokers like 
Jack Straus of Macy's, Banker David 
Rockefeller, Building Trades Union 
Chief Peter J. Brennan. 

As long as he was getting what 
seemed to be the right things done, such 
highhandedness was all right. But one 
of Moses’ jobs was overseeing the city’s 
slum clearance program, and by the 









“Magnificent” 


— RICHARD SCHICKEL, 
N. Y. Times Magazine 


HE FIRST major comprehensive 
history of silent film is 
evocatively written and splendidly 
illustrated. It presents a critical 
review of American and foreign 
films from 1896 to 1929—from 
the earliest experiments to the 
end of the astonishing era. 


The author, Associate Curator 
of the International Museum of 
Photography at George Eastman 
House, Rochester, N. Y., draws 
freely on contemporary reviews 
and other documents. The 
narrative commentary recon- 
structs the excitement that 
greeted all the landmark silent 
films; the techniques and styles 
of such masters as George 
Méliés, D. W. Griffith, Thomas 
Ince, Mack Sennett, Chaplin, 
Eisenstein and Fritz Lang are 
fully treated 


Here, in short, is “‘the most 
important reference work on the 
silent era.""— Kevin BRowNLOW 


SPELLBOUND 
IN DARIANESS 


A History of the 
Silent Film 
by GEORGE C. PRATT 


66 b. & w. photos. 560 pp. 
81% x 11 ins. Cloth, $22.50 
Paper, $8.95 
At your bookstore 


New York Graphic Society 
140 Greenwich Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
A subsidiary of Time Inc. 
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“I think we should have called Castle” 


In these days of critical shortages, 
finding the right metal for the job is 
becoming increasingly difficult. 

And most forecasts indicate that 
the scarcity of key metals will be even 
more severe in the months ahead. 

More than ever, it’s a time to keep 
in touch with Castle Metals—a full 
capability metals service center for 
over 80 years. 

Our business is finding the right 
answers for people who make things 
with plate, bar, sheet and coil, struc- 


tural and tubing in carbon and alloy 
steels, high nickel and copper-based 
alloys, stainless and aluminum. 

The right answer could be the 
exact metal you seek. Or, in the 
opinion of our experts, it could be 
an alternative product that either 
saves time, money or energy—and 
frequently all three. For our people 
are familiar with metals producers 
everywhere. And they're especially 
skilled in locating hard-to-find 
materials. 


If metals are vital to the success 
of your business, look for Castle 
Metals under ‘Steel Distributors” 
or “Aluminum” in the Yellow Pages. 

Or write: Castle Metals, A. M. 
Castle & Co., 3400 Wolf Road, 
Franklin Park, Illinois 60131. 


(yp Castle Metals 


The one call to make if you make it with metal. 


A.M. CASTLE & CO.: BALTIMORE * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * FRESNO * GALION * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES « MILWAUKEE « SAN DIEGO 
* SAN FRANCISCO * TULSA ¢ PHOENIX * ROCKFORD ¢ SACRAMENTO « SALT LAKE CITY * WICHITA * POCATELLO 


We ve 
never let 
tradition 
stand 


in the . 
way of 
progress 


A 


Tradition 

is important 

but progress 

and the changes 
it brings make 
tradition so much 
more livable. 


THE 

BROWN PLACE 
HOTEL isa 
Denver tradition. 
One that improves 
with age. That's 
why it has been 
one of the world’s 
great hotels 

for 82 years. 


Pron’ 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 
Denver, Colorado 80202 

Karl MehImann, General Manager 
303/825-3111 

CALL TOLL FREE 800-558-9898 
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Member. Preterred Hotels Association 
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1950s some “developers”—political in- 
siders chosen by Moses—had begun 
milking the slum properties instead of 
putting up much needed new housing. 
Moses was unfazed by the scandal. He 
resigned some posts but took on the pres- 
idency of the 1964-65 New York 
World’s Fair and botched it aesthetically 
and financially. Efforts to control him, 
or ease him out, increased—and failed. 
It was not until 1968 that Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller, through a combination 
of power and guile, finally got rid of the 
by then 80-year-old Moses. Rockefeller 
is also a man who does not take no for 
an answer, as well as a politician sin- 
gularly immune to pressure from banks 
and labor unions. 

Cloverleaf Visions. Today fumes 
from the internal-combustion engine 
and the fuel crisis seem to have Amer- 
ica by the throat and pocketbook. Mass 
transit in most large cilies is in a state 
of near collapse. Assessed with hindsight 
at such a time, Robert Moses’ life and 
works sound baneful indeed. But as Caro 
himself points out, Moses was a vision- 
ary. He anticipated the onrush of the au- 
tomobile age long before it came and 
tried to do something about it. When 
he started building public parks, nobody 
else was doing it, and his idea that they 
should be recreation areas rather than 
simple nature preserves was humane 
and revolutionary. At the time most peo- 
ple were justifiably delighted. As he 
pressed on, Moses did have a few pre- 
scient critics who clearly foresaw that 
his highways would encourage more cars 
and ruin public transport as people shift- 
ed from rail to rubber. Moses scorned 
them of course. Visions of cloverleafs 
danced in his head. He was, moreover, 
increasingly isolated by arrogance, pow- 
er and growing deafness. 

On the whole, Caro, a Princeton 
graduate and journalist, is fairer to Mo- 
ses than Moses’ angry rebuttal suggests. 
The book took seven years to research 
and write and required interviews with 
522 people. Caro also spent hundreds 
of hours reading papers left by Al Smith, 
Suffolk County Boss W. Kingsland 
Macy, La Guardia and others. 

Moses and Caro met seven times 
“They weren't interviews,” says Caro. 
“They were monologues. He was abso- 
lutely charming. The world’s greatest 
storyteller, a fantastic memory for 
names and facts. But when I started ask- 
ing questions about some of those facts 
that I knew were disproved, Moses 
pounded the table.” The sessions ended. 

A pity. For Caro’s fine portrait has 
a troubling mystery at its heart. Moses’ 
avowed aim was public service. There 
is no evidence that he tried to enrich 
himself at public expense. He pursued 
power to be free to do what he regard- 
ed as good works. Caro asserts, and the 
record seems to bear out, that power 
eventually became an end in itself. But, 
a sheer arrogance and the difficulty of 
getting things done aside, the book nev- 
er explains why. ® Philip Herrera 





Venus Observed 


THE CAMBERWELL BEAUTY 

AND OTHER STORIES 

by V.S. PRITCHETT 

211 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


A writer, V.S. Pritchett once ex- 
plained, “is at the very least two per- 
sons. He is the prosing man at his desk 
and a sort of valet who dogs him and 
does the living.” Few literary lives so ge- 
nially and thriftily illustrate this pecu- 
liar symbiotic relationship as that of Vic- 
tor Sawdon Pritchett. Two volumes of 
peerless memoirs (A Cab at the Door, 
Midnight Oil) chronicle his evolution 
from a shy, working-class English youth 
(born 1900) to eminence as an interna- 


MARK GERSON 





V.S. PRITCHETT 
“Poets were remorseless.” 


tional man of letters: renowned lectur- 
er, editor and critic. Pritchett’s stories, 
meanwhile, regularly throb with the 
same grotesque scenes and sensuous 
memories as his life, recollected with a 
comic clarity and shrewd indulgence. 
The present collection is mainly love 
stories, and in it life and letters support 
each other like an accomplished hus- 
band and wife team telling a family an- 
ecdote. An incident in Midnight Oil, for 
example, in which Pritchett, aged 20, 
hungry, penniless and drenched by rain, 
is brought in and chastely made to un- 
dress and dry off by his Paris landlady, 
Mme. Chapin, is turned into a comical 
Dickensian story called The Diver. In it 
a prudish, passionate English boy falls 
into the Seine and is succored by Mme. 
Chamson, a sexy harridan, with differ- 
ent but no less touching results. 
Pritchett admits he is mainly inter- 
ested in the spectacle of people “floun- 
dering amid their own words, and per- 
forming strange strokes as they swim 
about with no visible shore in their own 
lives.” Yet he is a romantic, a coup de 
foudre man for whom love strikes like a 
thunderbolt in the most preposterous 
ways. Still, it can produce instant chills 
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TheIncredible 
Shrinking 

Life Insurance 

Premium. 


Hundreds of Life of Virginia 
policyowners encountered this 
awesome phenomenon last year. 

They got the news that 
their Econo-Flex life insurance 
premiums had been reduced. 

Amazing.At atime when 
just about everything else was 
going up in cost,something was 
actually going down. 

But then Econo-Flex is 
an amazing life insurance plan. 
Each policy is reviewed every 
three years, and if living costs are 
up, enabling us to earn more on 
our investments, we reduce the 
premium. Just like that. 

Ask your Life of Virginia 
representative about Econo-Flex. 

Then maybe one day 
when you least expect it, youll en- 
counter the shrinking life insur- 
ance premium. As incredible as 
it may seem. 
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LIFE YOF 
VIRGINIA 


A RICHMOND CORPORATION COMPANY 


Econo-Flex is available in Ala., Ariz., Ark.,Calif., Del., Fla.,Ga., 11, Ind.,La.,N. Mex., N.C.,Ohio,Okla., PR.,S. C.,Tenn..Va.,WiVa. 








“The thing I want most is a good future for 
her. But handling my investments can be a 
heavy burden. And her shoulders are so small. 
What can I do?” 


The Northern Trust can help you assure her 
a future free of the burdens of financial 
management. We’ve built our reputation on 
this very personal approach to financial 
planning. Ask your lawyer about us. And to 
find out how we can help with your financial 
plans, please write or call 

Ray E. Marchman, Jr., Vice President. 


Bring your future to us. 
The NORTHERN TRUST. 


50 South LaSalle Street at Monroe + Chicago 60690 + (312) 346-5500 
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and fever, practically as long as body 
draws breath or soul shudders at engulf- 
ing loneliness 

Our Wife is a middle-aged story. It 
begins as what appears to be domestic 
satire and ends as a spare, affectionate 
yet totally merciless tribute to a noisy, 
troublesome wife. The Spree follows a 
septuagenarian into an adventure in- 
volving an elderly widow and the con- 
venient fiction that the old man is about 
to buy a house near Brighton 

In his most worldly confrontation, 
Pritchett produces a Guatemalan poet- 
ess, thus described: “She was a stump, 
as square as a box, with tarry, chopped- 
off hair, heavy eyebrows and yellow eyes 
set in her sallow skin like cut glass.” 
This fright lays siege to the heart of Ju- 
lian Drood, a famous left-wing editor 
well armed against “astonishing stories 
of private life” (they “seem frivolous to 
him") and a skilled office tactician to 
boot. “Poets,” the editor knows, “were 
remorseless. The one sure way of get- 
ting rid of them was to read their poems 
at once. They stared al you with pity 
and contempt as you read, and argued 
with offense when you told them which 
lines you admired.” In the brief encoun- 
ter that ensues, it is the tarry stump who 
achieves warmth and dignity, the ed- 
itor who is found (and left) wanting 

Love stories! In the age of Alex 
Comfort and physical passion catered 
to almost as a culinary art? Yes. indeed 
How does Pritchett do it? With a sharp 
eye, a fond heart and a lifetime's ev- 
idence that whatever silky Venus may 
insinuate. The Joy of Sex is not what 
Cupid had in mind atall. © Timothy Foote 
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Colonel Taylor was hard 
to get along with. 


That's why his Bourbon isn't. 












The old man could be Bourbon County rattle. 
an unholy terror. He could be a rough, 
Colonel Edmund H. tough, mean son-of-a 
Taylor Jr. swore that his 


something, our Colonel. 


Bourbon would be the But, oh, the Bourbon 
best in Kentucky. whiskey he made. 
And if a bungler or a Gentle on your tongue, 
sloven stood in his way, soft in your gullet and 
the Colonel would as 


as smooth as limestone 
rocks worn slick by 
spring water. 


soon nail him to the wall. 
If a cooper delivered 
some white-oak barrels 


We still make Old 

that were a knot off perfect, Taylor the slow, quality 

the Colonel was the kind way the Colonel wanted 
that'd grab an axe and stave 


it made. 
Even now, 
we don’t want | 


in every barrel in the wagon. 
And if a hapless farmer tried to 
sneak less than choice small-grain to rile him. 
corn past the Colonel, his fury, they say, Old Taylor. His 
could make every » aati sash in old Bourbon. Try it. 








—— ; 
It took years to 


find water clear and 
crisp enough for the 
Colonel’s Bourbon. 


OldTaylor 2 


unk 
a 
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» It's easy to get 
along with. 


For one flawed barrel, 
Colonel Taylor might take 
an axe to the whole wagonload. 










ourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof, The Old Taylor Distillery Co., Franktor 








Cut out for Canada 


Stay at a Canadian Pacific Hotel 


Whether you’re coming for busi- 
ness or pleasure, we can add some 
local flavour to your trip. We have 16 
hotels across the country. All different. 
So we're big enough to assure you of 
experienced service, convenience and 
reliability. But varied enough so you 
don't get bored with us. 

Some hotels make you feel 
you've never left home. 

CP Hotels are something else. 

Here are three. Choose the area 
that appeals to you and send the 
coupon for details. 
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Director of Sales, Le Chateau 
Champlain, Place du Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec. H3B 2N2 
Send me information on Le 
Chateau Champlain, the great 
hotel in a great City. 36 storeys 
of French elegance and Eng- 
lish comfort. The one with four 
magnificent restaurants and a 
supper club that features a 
can-can chorus and a sparkling 
international revue. 


Name 


Address 
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Director of Sales, The Royal York 

100 Front Street West, Toronto, Ontario. M5J 1E3 

Send me data on the Royal York, Canada's smooth-humming 
convention and pleasure centre. The hotel that’s proudly 
displaying a twelve-million dollar new look. Tell me about its 
astonishing variety of restaurants and lounges, and about the 
Imperial Room where the biggest names in show business 


appear. 
Name__ J es —_ 
Address whe 

| city ——_____State______Zip Code_____—._ 
a le a 
Halifax 





Director of Sales, Chateau Halifax 
Scotia Square, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Send me bearings on Chateau Halifax, the one that’s just 
arrived, like a fabulous resort ship, in the business heart of 
salty Halifax. The one that's built around an all year indoor/ 
outdoor swimming pool. The one with tennis courts and a 
rooftop restaurant that serves up fresh seafood and a 
harbour view. 


Name ee — 


Address ities pee Ee 
City 


From coast to coast a difference you'll appreciate. 


For information on other CP Hotels in Canada (see complete locations below) write to CP Hotels, 
100 Front St. West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Halifax/St. Andrews, N.B./Quebec/Sherbrooke/Trois-Riviéres/Montreal/Montebello, Que./Toronto/ 


Winni 


/Brandon/Regina/Calgary/Edmonton/Banff/Lake Louise/Victoria and now, Acapulco and 


lexico City. Visit our restaurants at the Calgary Tower and The Skylon, Niagara Falls. 
For reservations call Amex Space Bank 800-238-5000; Loews (LRI); or your Travel Agent. 
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You've named someone you can trust 
to handle your estate. 





Ate you plete 
job‘ 

Your choice of executor will directly affect your family’s future. 

Ask yourself these questions. 

Is your executor knowledgeable in tax planning? 

With careful planning, an experienced executor can reduce the total tax 
impact on your estate, 

is your executor skilled in handling investments? 

To provide your estate with the security and growth you intended, your executor should be a 


skilled investment manager 
Does your executor have the time to handle your estate? 


Your executor must be able to devote the considerable time necessary fo prepare inventories, 


tax retums, accountings, and keep records updated. 
By choosing The First National Bank of Chicago, you know your family will have a 
dedicated and experienced executor. The estate’s Trust Officer will be 
supported by experts in taxes, investments, closely-held businesses, 
real estate and fiduciary accounting. 
And so, he will have the time to act for your family with The 


technical skill and personal concern for their welfare First National Bank 


You want the best results for your family. So do we = 

For more information on how we can serve as of Chicago 
executor or co-executor, please write or call Terence Lilly. 
Vice President, (312) 732-8440 TRUST DEPARTMENT/ONE FIRST NATIONAL PLAZA 
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For people who deny themselves nothing. : 
Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 
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PRONOUNCE IT “TANKER-RAY™ DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN LONDON, 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94.6 PROOF. IMPORTED BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS LTD, NY : 








Last Twitch of 
German Romanticism 


German expressionism, which flow- 
ered between the late 1800s and the col- 
lapse of the Weimar Republic in 1932, 
is the orphan of modern art: plaintive, 
clotted with turbulent emotion, snotty 
and—outside Germany—somewhat in- 
accessible. Its local significance was 
immense, its international resonance 
small; even today, the expressionist 
works that survive best seem to be in 
film (Fritz Lang) or theater (Brecht- 
Weill) rather than in painting. 

A common attitude toward German 
expressionist artists like Emil Nolde, 
Ernst Kirchner, Franz Marc, Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff or Max Pechstein used 


CAFE COUPLE, 1921, BY OTTO DIX 


to be that their work was a talented but 
provincial response to French Fauvism. 
It was not—or not only that. Whereas 
Matisse sought what he called “an art 
of equilibrium, of purity and tranquillity, 
without disturbing or preoccupying sub- 
ject matter,” expressionism tended to 
become an art of social commitment. 
“Tended,” because some of the artists 
also had a pronounced mystical streak 
—Franz Marc, for instance, and others 
in the “Blue Rider” group that formed 
around Kandinsky in Munich just be- 
fore World War I—while others, like 
Paul Klee, were pure fantasists. 
impassioned Protest. They were 
the exception. The typical expressionist 
posture was one of impassioned protest 
against a world that seemed, especially 
to young people raised in the stiffly hi- 
erarchical coils of German society and 
then traumatized by the war, mecha- 
nized beyond redemption. It was the last 
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expiring twitch of German romanticism, 
replete with hopes for primitivism, ru- 
ral simplicity, the brotherhood of man 
and the death of authority, all of which, 
the expressionists naively thought, they 
could hasten to fulfillment by painting 
pictures. (It is only fair to recall that Hit- 
ler, who banned expressionism as “de- 
generate art” in 1933, shared this de- 
lusion about its political potency.) 
Emotional vulnerability became the 
expressionist weapon on behalf of the 
masses—‘those individual people,” as 
Martin Buber wrote, “naked under their 
clothes, blood coursing under their skins, 
all of whose exposed heartbeats togeth- 
er would drown out the united voices of 
the machines.” The pictorial result was 
a labored and rather masochistic for- 
tissimo, executed in the belief that feel- 


ing was all: jagged lines, dissonant and 
fulgid colors, heavy gloom. The level of 
sophistication, except in Klee, Feining- 
er, Schiele and occasionally Beckmann, 
was close to zero. Expressionism was a 
young man’s movement, the creation 
(like Dadaism) of people in their 20s. 
Last week, as a pendant to its su- 
perb show of modern French drawings 
organized by Curator William Lieber- 
man, Manhattan’s Museum of Modern 
Art opened a small exhibition of 56 Ger- 
man expressionist graphics from its col- 
lection. This is hardly more than a 
sketch (MOMA'Ss cellars are weak in most 
forms of expressionism other than the 
American abstract variety), but it is in- 
structive. There are some gaps: nothing 
by Paula Modersohn-Becker, nothing 
but hasty trivia by Kirchner. There are 
also surprises. One is a late crayon draw- 
ing by Lovis Corinth, The First Human 
Beings (1919), an almost psychotic jum- 


EXISTENCE OF A CRIPPLE, 1922-23, BY GOTTFRIED BROCKMANN CIRCE, 1927, BY GEORGE GROSZ 





ble of frontal meat that anticipates the 
kippered nudes of Jean Dubuffet. An- 
other is the work of the little-known 
Gottfried Brockmann (born in 1903), an 
early ‘20s imitator of Giorgio di Chirico 
who painted chilling temperas of tailors’ 
mutilated dummies propelling them- 
selves through empty streets. 

Ferocious Contempt. Most of the 
show is the mixture as expected: em- 
inently “representative.” It includes a 
parade of bright primary-colored land- 
scapes, sinister alleys straight out of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, garish cabaret 
scenes, sad-visaged intellectuals, repul- 
sive capitalists. The mood of the style is 
faultlessly struck by Otto Dix’s Café 
Couple (1921): a pair of fashionable Ber- 
liners, she bright-eyed and vapidly 


strung out, he walleyed and decorated 





by a dueling scar, each bathed in gra- 
tuitously ferocious contempt. 

It is the expressionist anger that gen- 
erates the cultural distance from mod- 
erns: it is stretched to a monotonous 
pitch that finally becomes absurd. There 
is probably not an artist living today who 
would even try to produce an image of 
such ridiculous misogyny as George 
Grosz’s Circe (1927): a grotesque whore 
in cloche hat and high heels, licking the 
porcine muzzle of a businessman and 
turning him into even more of a pig than 
he was before. Such overwrought fan- 
tasies about feminine evil seem very 
dated (but then no modern art move- 
ment has outstripped German expres- 
sionism in its degree of sexual hostil- 
ity). They remind us how rarely Grosz 
managed to transcend his usual level of 
political cartooning, and how platitudi- 
nous moral rage becomes when it turns 
into a convention. ® Robert Hughes 
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SECTION OF SECOND COMING MURAL 


BAPTISMAL FONT SUPPORTED BY OXEN 


Behind the Temple Walls 


To people of other faiths, the Mor- 
mon temple is an impenetrable place of 
mystery. Whether it is the Gothic-spired 
colossus in Salt Lake City, the bone 
white cruciform on Hawaii’s Oahu is- 
land or any of the other temples that 
serve the 3.3 million-member Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, the 
curious outsider invariably meets a 
closed door. Only Mormons in good 
standing can participate in the holy “or- 
dinances” that are performed in the 
temple precincts, or even visit the rooms 
where they are performed 

Beginning next week, for a six-week 
period ending on Oct. 26, the non-Mor- 
mon public will have a rare chance to 
see the inside of one of the Saints’ tem- 
ples. The occasion is the opening of the 
church’s 16th temple, a $15 million 
Structure that rises spectacularly out of 
green woodland in Kensington, Md., 
near Washington, D.C. As with other 
temples before it, the Washington tem- 
ple is being opened to visitors before its 
November dedication in part to dispel 
any suspicion of bizarre rituals inside. 

The tours of the temple, which one 
Washington newsman has called “a 
bleached Emerald City of Oz,” should 
certainly accomplish that. Although the 
exterior of the temple is striking—288 
ft. tall from the ground to the tip of the 
Angel Moroni’s trumpet and encased in 
173,000 sq. ft. of gleaming white Ala- 
bama marble—the interior does not in- 
spire awe. Divided into dozens of rooms 
on nine levels, the temple has nothing 
comparable to the great nave and tow- 
ering sanctuary of a traditional Chris- 
tian cathedral. Indeed, the Mormon 
temple is not built for regular worship 
(that purpose is served by thousands of 
local “ward” meetinghouses) but for 
“temple work”—the performances of 
various church duties and doctrinal 
study. To the outsider, its rooms seem 
to serve function rather than majesty 
The overall impression of the Washing- 
ton temple, with its thick carpets, pas- 
tel velour upholstery and soft lights, sug- 
gests a posh hotel more than a church. 





Yet the work that goes on in these 
comfortable surroundings is earnestly 
pious, a work that to Mormons quite lit- 
erally cuts across centuries. Some of it 
is for the living, like the sealing of mar- 
riages for “time and eternity” to ensure 
that husband and wife will remain to- 
gether after death. More often, though, 
the work is for the dead. Mormons de- 
voutly believe that the dead who did not 
have an opportunity to do their temple 
work while on earth should be given the 
chance for the salvific rites after death; 
accordingly, they baptize, confirm and 
seal the marriages of ancestors for gen- 
erations past and spend 
hours on genealogical 
homework to do so. 
Some of the new tem- 
ple’s chambers: 

A ROBING AREA, 
with ranks of lockers 
and dressing cubicles, 
provides a place where 
Mormons can change 
into (and even rent) the 
all-white clothing that 
they wear for temple 
work: shirts, ties, and 
trousers for the men, 
knee-length dresses for 
women. Near by is a 
bridal chamber where 
brides may rent wedding 
gowns from a showcase 
full of samples. 

THE ENDOWMENT 
ROOMS, six small audi- 
toriums set in a circle, 
are each equipped with 
an automatic movie pro- 
jector, theater seats, an altar-like table 
and a screen. “Endowment” sessions 
(so-called because God is believed to en- 
dow a member with certain blessings 
there) include an audiovisual explana- 
tion of man’s origin, purpose on earth 
and eternal destiny according to Mor- 
mon doctrine. Details of the two-hour 
session remain secret, but it has been 
compared with Masonic ritual, involv- 
ing arcane symbols of the Mormon 
priesthood, ritual incantations and vows 
to lead a moral—and loyally Mormon 
—life. When the session ends, 
participants pass through a 
curtain to a two-story “celes- 
tial” room that stands at the 
hub of the six rooms and is 
supposed to suggest the seren- 
ity of heaven. Mormons can 
go through endowment ses- 
sions only once for them- 
selves, but any number of 
times for the dead. 

THE SEALING ROOMS, in 
various sizes and pastel hues, 
furnished with upholstered 
chairs and a central prie-dieu, 
are used by Mormons to seal 
their own or their ancestors’ 





ANGEL MORONI 
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marriages, or in certain cases to seal 
_ children to parents. To remind those be- 
ing sealed that the vows are forever, the 
walls are mirrored so that they can see 
themselves stretching off into infinity. 
THE BAPTISTRY, a small room on the 
temple’s lower level, is also its most ar- 
resting. It is dominated by a giant, cast- 
marble baptismal font resting on the 
shoulders of twelve oxen symbolizing the 
twelve tribes of Israel. The baptismal 
area is the only part of the temple that 
after the November dedication will re- 
main open to Mormons who are black.* 
Undertakings like the new Wash- 
ington temple demand considerable 
pocketbook enthusiasm from the aver- 
age Mormon. Despite the fact that he 
must give the church a full tithe (10% 
of income before taxes), and other slices 
to the Mormon welfare program, the 
missionary fund and his local meeting- 
house, the individual member is expect- 
ed to ante up for any local building pro- 
jects. For the Washington temple, 
church headquarters contributed $10.2 
million in tithe money; local Mormons 
—among them Motelman J. Willard 
Marriott—raised the other $4.8 million. 
It was Marriott who suggested that 
the new temple be painted into the back- 
ground of the immense mural of the Sec- 
ond Coming in the ground-floor recep- 
tion area. One Mormon asked Marriott 
if he meant to imply that the millen- 
nium would begin in Washington. “Why 
not?” he said with a smile. “What bet- 
ter place is there?” 


. . 

Tidings 

> Is Pope Paul VI grievously ill? 
That recurrent question began circulat- 
ing again in Rome after a visiting diplo- 
mat came away from a meeting with the 
Pope, worrying that his “sunken eyes 
presaged death within weeks.” Howev- 
er, another recent visitor described the 
Pontiff, who turns 77 on Sept. 26, as “en- 
ergetic and in full command.” That as- 
Sessment seemed to be bolstered by the 
Pope’s appearance at last month’s feast 
of the Assumption; he sure-footedly ne- 
gotiated the cobblestone streets near his 
summer villa at Castel Gandolfo to say 
Mass at a parish church. Rumors about 
Paul’s health vary widely. Some reports 
hold that he has leukemia; others say 
that he suffers no more than pernicious 
anemia. In any event, the Pope appears 
to be actively considering the succession. 
A document said to be in the works at 
the Vatican is expected to broaden the 
conclave of papal electors to include oth- 
ers besides cardinals: probably patri- 
archs of the Eastern Rite churches and 
perhaps representatives of the interna- 
tional Synod of Bishops. What is more, 
the traditionally “secret” conclave may 


*Blacks of African descent are not permitted to en- 
fer the Meichizedek priesthood that most other 
adult Mormon males achieve (and which is re- 
quired, except for women and children, for temple 
Admittance), Mormons believe that blacks are the 
escendants of Noah’s cursed son Ham and his 

_ Wife Egyptus, a descendant of Cain 
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Nol 


That’s Manpower. We started by offering 
temporary help over 25 years ago. And we learned. 

When you call us, you want help fast. We 
deliver. You want skilled, reliable help that can 
get your job done right. We're right on. You want 
service on a professional level. We wrote the book. 

Filling your every office need has made us 
the largest temporary help company in the world. 
No. 1. 

So, tie a string around your finger and 
remember Manpower. We don’t accept second best 
and neither should you. 

Get the best. Call us. We're in your 


W hite pages. 


TEMPORARY SERVICES 
We'll give you all the help you need. 


We answer phones, drive trucks, type 
letters, unload boxcars, keypunch data, 
\/” assemble parts, do drafting, operate 
machines, demonstrate products, and 
lots more. 
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Can you find 
the movie projector 
in this picture? 
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like a movie projector at all. That's the beauty of it. 

It has wood-grain vinyl side panels and is 
topped off by a smoke-tinted dust cover. The only 
reel you see is flat and sleek against the top. 
(Gilalse)ialsimccioiMice- lene) mele) me)m-j(ela)em-lale mele ae) alate 
way underneath.) The top three models even 
feature a special pull-out viewing screen that lets 
Ze]UM (ole) @-taelelmanleulciomu ii telelelaar-\uielem (en-io1 a0] 
Welle m-joie-1-iammelm(eigaliarene(e) wien talcuile|al mien ial-acele)ae 

PNalomm(e)m@-limialsmel=r-lel helm laliaretom aiemivievdicre(s101.4 
projector is outside, inside, it’s still got a beauti- 
fully reliable soul. 

Come see the Moviedeck at your photo 
dealer's. Prices start at less than $100. You won't 
believe your eyes. (Model shown, less than $225.) 


Kodak Moviedeck [7 


projector. 


RELIGION 


POPE PAUL VIIN AUGUST 
Sure-footed over cobblestones. 


be somewhat more open, with the voting 
prelates no longer locked up in the Vat- 
ican for the duration of the balloting. 


>» New York Jesuit Joseph F 
O'Rourke anticipated some sort of trou- 
ble when he went to Marlboro, Mass., re- 
cently to baptize the baby of Mrs. Carol 
Morreale (TIME, Sept. 2). Incensed by 
her advocacy of an abortion-informa- 
tion clinic, local priests had refused to 
perform the baptism, and O'Rourke 
stepped into the breach against orders 
from his immediate superior. Last week 
it was clear that the Jesuits took 
O'Rourke's disobedience much more se- 
riously than he had expected: his New 
York provincial superior, the Very Rev 
Eamon G. Taylor, S.J., dismissed 
O'Rourke from the Society of Jesus. 

Taylor insisted that his action “does 
not speak to” the abortion controversy in 
Marlboro, but reflected “differences of 
understanding and judgment” between 
O'Rourke and his superiors. Taylor 
stressed that he had decided on the dis- 
missal (which had the approval of Jesuit 
headquarters in Rome) only after “care- 
ful review and _ discussion” with 
O'Rourke. But Father Frederick O’Con- 
nor, the superior who had originally or- 
dered O'Rourke not to perform the bap- 
tism, wondered whether the young Jesu- 
it had been given “ample opportunity 
and assistance to defend himself.” 
O'Rourke himself protested that O’Con- 
nor had not, in fact, forbidden him to 
baptize the child “under holy obedience” 
—the form of order usually used in grave 
matters. Moreover, he said, the dismiss- 
al procedures amounted to “almost a 
trial by Telex,” and he intends to appeal 
the decision to the Vatican. Meantime, 
he remains a priest—if not a Jesuit—i 
good standing, though he must now find 
a bishop who will authorize him to exer- 
cise his priestly functions publicly. 
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Inver House really 


oft as a Kuss? a 





Go ahead. Sip some Inver House Scotch. 
Very pleasant. Then kiss someone. Even nicer. And — compare. 


Inver House Scotch passes the test every time. 
Because it’s distilled, blended and aged gently in Airdrie, Scotland 


until it is Soft as a Kiss. So find a friend and try it. 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Bi at-mle)ale(oe 
filter that’s long 
on taste 





FILTER TIPPED 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


21 mg. “tar, 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report MARCH ‘74 








